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CHAPTER Vn. 



ESTABLl^JIED :- 



Wb have traced, in the last chapter, the changes which 
were aucceasively introduced into the constitution of 
the House of Commons, — the efforts made to reduce 
the influence of the crown, the ministers, and the 
aristocracy over its members, — to restrain corruption, 
and encourage an honest and independent discharge 
of its duties t« the pnhlic. We have now to regard 
Parliament, — and mainly the House of Commons, — 
under another aspect : to observe how it has wielded 
the great powers entrusted to it, — in what maniier 
it has respected the prerogatives of the crown, the 
authority of the law, and other jurisdictions, — and 
bow far it has acknowledged it-s own reaponsibiUtiea 
to the people. 

Throughout its history, the House of Commons 
Iiaa had struggles with the crown, the Cdntmtiof 
House of Lords, the courts of law, the montos 
iwess, and the people. At one time stiaimiig piwi.\Hflt. a 



i House of Commons. 

ite own powers, at another resisting encroacliments 
upon '\\& just authority: Buccessful in asserting 
its rights, but failing in its usurpations; ifc haa 
gradually assumed its proper position in the state,— 
controlling all other powers, but itself controlled 
and responsible. The worst period of its dependence 
and corruption, was also marked by the most flagrant 
abuses of its power. And the more it baa been 
brought under the control of public opinion, — the 
greater have been its moderation and forbearance. 

The reign of George III, witnessed many remark- 
able changes in the relations of Parliament to the 
people, which all contributed to increase its respon- 
BibiHty. Moral causes also extended the control of 
the people over their rulers, even more than amend- 
ments of the law, by which constitutional abuses 
were corrected. Events occurred early in this reign, 
which brought to a decisive issiie, important ques- 
tions affecting the privileges of Parliament, and the 
rights of the subject. 

The liberty of the subject had already been ont- 
FrncMd- raged by the imprisonment of Wilk?s, under 
cominonV '^ general warrant, for the publication of the 
;^^' celebrated No. 45 of the ' North Briton ;' * 
'"*■ when Parliament thrust itself forward, as 

if to prove bow privilege could still be abused, as 
well as prerogative. Being a member of the House 
of Commons, Wilkes had been released from his 
imprisonment, by the Court of Common PlRas, on 
a writ of habeas corpus, on the ground of his 
privilege.' 

' Sm Chap. XL ' WUsijdbR. ports, ii. IM. Si. Tr,. xii. a3S. 
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Tbe only exceptions to the privilege of freedom 
from arreat, which had ever been recognised wiikes 
by Parliament, were ' treason, felony, and privilege, 
breach of the peace,' ' or refuaing to give surety of 
the peace.' The court properly acknowledged the 
privilege, as defined by Parliament itself; and dis- 
charged Wilkes from his imprisonment. He waa 
afterwards served with a subpcena, on an information 
against bira iu tbe Court of King's Bench, to which, 
on the ground of privilege, he had not entered an 
appearance. On the meeting of Parliament, how- 
ever, in November, 1763, he lost no time in stating 
that if bis privilege should be affirmed, be was ready 
to waive it, ' and to put himself upon a jury of hia 
countrynaen," ' Parhament, — which had ordinarily 
been too prone to enlarge its privileges, — was now 
the first to abridge and surrender them. Eager to 
second the vengeance of the king, the Commons 
commenced by voting that the 'North Briton,' No. 
45, was ' a false, scandalous, and malicious libel,' 
and ordering it to be burned by the hands of the 
common hangman. Then, in defiance of their own 
previous resolutions, they resolved ' that privilege of 
Parliament does not extend to tbe case of writing 
and publishing seditious libels, nor ought to be 
allowed to obstruct the ordinary course of law, in 
the speedy and effectual prosecution of ao heinous 
and dangerous an offence.' ' 

To the principle of the latter part of this resolu- 
tion there can be little exception ; but here it was 
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House of Commons. 

applied tx post facto to a particular case, and used 
to justify a judicial decision, contrary to law and 
usage. Mr. Pitt, while he denounced the libel and 
the libeller, remonstrated against the abandonment 
of the privilege. These resolutions being commu- 
nicated to the Lords, were agreed to ; but not with- 
out a moat able protest, signed by seventeen peers, 
against the surrender of the privilege of Parliament 

irve a particular purpose, ex j>oat facto, et 

ite lite, in the courts below,' ' 
Such a libel as that of Wilkes, a few years later, 
would have attracted little notice : but at that time 
it is not surprising that it provoked a legal pro- 
secution. It was, however, a libel upon the king's 
ministers, rather than upon the king himself. Upon 
Parliament it contained nothing but an obscure 
innuendo,' which alone brought the matter legiti- 
mately within the limits of privilege. There were, 
doubtless, many precedeats, — to be avoided, rather 
than followed, — for pronouncing writings to be sedi- 
tious : but sedition is properly an oifence cognisable 
by law. So far as the libel affected the character of 
either House, it was within the scope of privilege : 
but its seditious character could only be determined 
by the courts, where a prosecution had already been 
commenced. To condemn the libel as seditious was, 
therefore, to anticipate the decision of the proper 

Pari. Hist., ir. 1371 ; Ann. Keg., 1763, 135. Horace Walpolo 

1 it was [lra»Ti np by Chief Justice Pratt. 

Thp ps9aii);e reflreting apan pHrliament vaa nf folloirs: 'As to 

entire approbation of ParlwiuBnt [of the prace] whicli La so vainly 
biiaftert .of, the world knowa Low tbat was obtained. The large debt 
(iQ tne civil list, already above half a year in arrear, shows pretty 
tli^arly tlit< Iranaactions of the winter.' 
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'» Mem., i. 33U. ' Par!. BUt., xv. 1380. 

i'See CurrPBp., P.M. Hisl.. sv. 1356, n. 
F Greaville Fiipers, ii. 15a. 
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tribunal : and to order it to be burned by the hamU 
of tlie common hangman, — if no great punishment 
to the libeller, — yet branded him as a criminal 
before hia trial. The mob took part with Wilkes, 
— assailed the SheriS'a who were executing the 
orders of Parliament ; and liaving rescued part of 
the obnoxious ' North Briton ' from the flames, bore 
it in triumph to Temple Bar, beyond the limits of 
the city jurisdiction. Here they made another bon- 
fire, and burned a jack-boot and a petticoat, the 
favourite emblems of the late unpopular minister 
Lord Bute, and the Princess.' This outrage was 
resented by both Houses; an address being voted 
for a prosecution of all persons concerned in it.* 

The severities of Parliament were still pursuing 
Wilkes. He had been ordered by the ^„j^ 
Commons to attend in his place, with a ^J|^,'"^ 
view to further proceedings ; but having "^^""^ 
been wounded in a duel, — provoked and forced upon 
him by Mr. Martin, one of their own members,' — hia 
attendance was necessarily deferred. Meanwhile, 
expecting no mercy either from the crown or from 
Parliament^ — tracked by spies, and beset with petty 
persecutions,* — he prudently withdrew to Paris. 
Being absent, in contempt of the orders of the 
House, the proceedings were no longer 9ta.yed ; and 
evidence having been taken at the bar, of his being 
the author and publisher of the ' North Briton,' 

10. 45, he was expelled the House. In expelling a 
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member, whom they had adjudged to have committed 
the offence of writing and publishing a aeditioua libel, 
the Commons acted within their powers : but the 
vote was precipitate and vindictive. He was about 
to be tried for bis offence ; and they might at least 
have waited for his conviction, instead of prejudging 
bis cause, and anticipating his legal punishment. 

But the Lords far outstripped the other House, in 
Pmccod- this race of persecution. On the first day 
Lords, of the session, while the Commons were 

dealing with the 'North Briton,' Lord Sandwich 
complained to the Lords of an ' Essay on Woman,' 
with notes, to which the name of Bishop Warburton 
was affixed ; and of another printed paper called 
' ITie Veni Creator paraphrased.' Of the ' Essay on 
^\'oman,' thirteen copies only had been printed, in 
Vilkes' private printing-press : there was no evi- 
dence of publication ; and a proof-copy of the work 
had been obtained through the treachery of one of 
Ilia printers. If these writings were obscene and 
blasphemous, their author bad exposed himself to 
the law ; but the only pretence for noticing them 
in Parliament, was the absurd use of the name of 
a bishop,— a member of their Lordships' House. 
Hence it became a breach of privilege 1 This in- 
genious device was suggested by the chancellor, 
Lord Henley; and Mr. Grenville obtained the 
bishop's consent to complain of the outrage, in his 
name.' But it was beneath the dignity of the 
House to notice such writings, obtained in such a 
manner; and it was notorious that the politics of 

' Grenvillt Papers, ii. lii*. 
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the author were the true ground of offence, and not 
his blasphemy, or hie iiTeverence to the biah »p. The 
proceeding was the more ridiculous, from the com- 
plaint of obscenity having been made by the most 
profligate of peers, — ' Satan rebuking sin.' ' Never- 
theless the Lords were not ashamed to examine the 
printers, from whom the proof-sheets had been ob- 
tained, in order to prove that Wilkes was the author. 
They at ODce addressed the king to order a prMeeii- 
tion of Wilkea : but as he was, at this time, laid up 
with his wounds, proceedings against him for the 
breach of privilege were postponed. On the 24th 
January, when he had escaped from their jurisdic- 
tion, they ordered him into custody.' They were at 
least spared the opprobium of further oppression : 
but their proceedings had not escaped the indigna- 
tion and ridicule which they deserved. 

Leaving Wilkes, for a time, as a popular martyr, 
— and passing over his further contests with thff 
government in the courts of law, — we shall And him . 
a few years later, again coming into collision with 
Parliament, and becoming the successful champion ' 
of popular rights. 

The discussions on his case were scarcely con 
eluded, when a complaint was made to the -DfoitLa 
Lords, by Lord Lytteltou, of a book with J^^''i"bB 
the title of ' Droit Le Roi,'' It was the '"'™°*- 

' "'Thi! Beggar's Opera." being performed at CoTent-Garden 
Theatre soon utter this event, the whole audience, wlien Micheath 
aaja, "That lemmy Twitcher ehanld peach me, I own eurpciies me." 
bunt out into an apptanae of spplicution : and the nipk-oamr <i( 
Jroim; Twitcher iluclc by the eail to an almoBt to uceaslua Ihe di>- 
UH of hiH title.' — WalpoU'i Mem., i, 3U. 

> P»ri. Hiel., 17. 1346, 
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vei-y opposite of Wilkea' writings, — being a tigt 
prerogative treatise, founded upon statutes, prece- 
dents, and the dicta of lawyers before the Revolu- 
tion. It was too monstrouB to be defended by any 
one ; and, like the ' North Briton,' it was ordered by 
both Houses to be burned by the hands of the com- 
mon hangman.' There was no pretence for dealing 
with this case as a breach of privilege: but as the 
popular cause had suffered from the straining of 
privilege, in the person of Wilkes, no one attempted 
to save this ultra-loyal treatise from the flames. 

At the dissolution of Pailiament in 1768, Wilkes, 
Wilkes re- w^** "^^.A, in the meantime, resided abroad, 
5J13^^, — an exile and an outlaw, — offered himself 
' ■ as a candidate for the city of London. He 

was defeated : but the memory of bis wrongs was 
revived ; and with no other claim to popular favour, 
he found himself the idol of the people. He now 
became a candidate for Middlesex, and was returned 
by a large majority. His triumph was celebrated by 
his partisans, who forced the inhabitants of London 
to illuminate, and join in their cry of ' Wilkes and 
liberty,' — marking every door, as they passed along, 
with the popular number ' 45.' 

But he was soon to suffer the penalties of his past 
BiBimpri. off'^i^ces. On the first day of the ensuing 
«isi«t session, having appeared before the Court 
*K^^ of King's Bench on his outlawry, he was 
Brach. committed on a capias utlagatum. Res- 
cued by the mob, he again surrendered himself; 

' Pari. Hist., it. 1418 ; Lords' Joiirn., m. i77, to; ; Walpulei 
Mem., i, 383. For a epiritfui rKmiiiv* of all Cheae procsediugt, 
He TreTeljan, Earlj Hiku of 0. J. i'ox,, cb. v., Tl. 
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lind his ioiprisonmeiit was the unhappy occasion of 
riots, and of a collision between the military and 
the people. His outlawry was soon afterwards re- 
versed : but he was sentenced to two years' imprison- 
ment for his libels. 

During the first session of this Parliament, there- 

' fore, Wilkes was unable to take his seat ; -^^xt-t*- 
ftnd aa yet no proceedings were conunenced ^^^Lora 
against him in the House of Commons. JJ,d"ur.''' 
At the opening of the second session, in ^*''''' '^^''■ 
November, he brought himself into notice by ac- 
cusing Lord Mansfield, — in a petition to the House, 
—of having altered the record on his trial ; and Mr. 
Webb, the Solicitor of the Treasury, of having 
bribed Curry, the printer, with public money, to 
appear as a witness against him. His charges were 
voted tc be groundless : but they served the purpose 
of exciting popular sympathy. He was brought 
down to Westminster to prove them, attended by a 
large concom-se of people;' and for a moment bn 
perplexed the House by submitting whether, being 
4 member, he could stand at the bar, without 

' having taken the oaths, and delivered in his qualifi- 
cation. But he soon received the obvious answei 
that being in custody at the bar, the acts affecting 

I members sitting in the House, did not apply to his 

\ case.' 

But a graver matter in which Wilkes had involved 

I himself, was now to be considered. He had liuei upon 

I published a letter from Lord Weymouth toomn. 

■ Walpole'aMem.. iii. 31* ; 
' Com, Journ., Not. Uth, 
\ Itab., i. 46-131. 
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to the magiatratea of Surrey, advising them to call 
in the military for the suppression of riota, with a 
prefatory letter of his own, in which he had applied 
the strongest language to the secretary of state ; 
and had designated the late collision between the 
troops and the populace in St. George's Fields, 
as a bloody massacre. Here again, a strange and 
irregular proceeding waa resorted to. The letter 
was a libel upon a secretary of state, as an officer 
of the crown ; who, being also a peer, complained of 
it as a breach of privilege. But instead of proceed- 
ing against the author in the House of Lords, the 
paper was voted an insolent, scandalous, and sedi- 
tious libel ; and a conference was held with the 
Commons on the conduct of Wilkes, oi a member of 
theii House.' They immediately took the matter 
up ; and rushing headlong into a quarrel which did 
not concern them, called upon Wilkes for his de- 
fence. He boldly confessed himself the author of 
the prefetory letter; and gloried in having brought 
'to light that bloody scroll' of Lord Weymouth. 
The letter was voted to be an insolent, scandalous, 
Baoiiitioiu and seditious libel. A motion was theu 
eiDuiaion. made for the expulsion of Wilkes, founded 
upon several distinct grounds ; first, this last sedi- 
tions libel, which, if a breach of privilege, was cog- 
nisable by the Lords, and not by the Commons, and, 
if a seditious libel, waa punishable by law ; secondly, 
the publication of the ' North Briton,' five years 
before, for which Wilkea was already under sentence, 

Lords' Joum., uxii. 213, 
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Fttnd bad suffered espulaioa from a former Parlia- 

I ment : thirdly, his impious and obBcene libels, for 

* which he was already auifering' punishment, by the 
judgment of a cTiminal court ; and, fourthly, that he 
was imder sentence of the court to suffer twenty- 
two monthii' impriBonment. 

Such were the cumulative charges, upon which it 
was now proposed to expel him. Nothing can be 
more undoubted than the right of the House of 
Commons to expel one of its own members, for any 
offence which, in its judgment, deserves such punish- 
ment, — whether it be a breach of privilege or not. 
But here the exercise of this right was unjust aiyi 
oppressive. It was forcibly argued, that for all the 
offences enumerated, but one, Wilkes had already 
Buffered, and was still suffering. For his remaining 
offence, — the libel on a secretary of state, — it waa 
not the province of the House to condemn and 
punish him by this summary process. It should 
be left to the courts to try him,— and, if found 
gpoilty, to inflict the punishment prescribed by law. 

I For his old offences he could scarcely be expelled. 
During a whole session he had been a member ; and 

' yet they had not been held to justify his expulsion. 

I Then why should they now call for such severity ? 
Clearly on the ground of his libel on Lord Wey- 
mouth. The very enumeration of so many grounds 
of expulsion, implied their separate weakness and 
insufficiency ; while it was designed to attract the 
support of members, influenced by different reasons 
for their votes. These arguments were urged by 

. Mr. Burke, Mr. Pitt,Mr. DowdeBweU)l.l.\.^edVi<i\i, 
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Mr. Cornwall, and, above all, by Mr. George Gren- 
ville.' The masterly speech of the latter does great 
credit to his judgment and foresight. When a 
minister, he had been the firBt to bring the House 
of Commons into collision with Wilkes : but he now 
recoiled from the struggle which was impending- 
Having shown the injustice of the proposed punish- 
ment, he proceeded to show its impolicy and danger. 
He predicted that Wilkes would be re-elected, and 
that the House would have but two alternatives, — 
both objectionable ; either to expel him again, and 
suspend the issue of the writ for the entire Parlia- 
ment ; or to declare another candidate, — with a 
minority of votes,— to be elected, on the ground of 
Wilkes' legal disquaIifi.cation. In both cases the 
law would be violated, and the rights of the electors 
invaded. And in warning them of the dangerous 
contest they were about to commence, he predicted 
that the power and popularity of the demagogue 
would suddenly be reduced, if he were relieved from 
hia martyrdom, and admitted to the legislature, 
where his true character would be discovered. 

But all these arguments and cautions were prof- 
fered in vain. The House, — making common cause 
with the court, — had rcBolved to scourge the inso- 
lent libeller who had intruded himself into their 
councils, and, regardless of future consequences, 
they voted his expulsion by a large majority. Ac- 
cording to Burke, ' the point to be gained by the 
cabal was this: that a precedent should be eeta- 
blisheid, tending to show that the favour of the 
' Pari. Hitt., ivi. 516 ; Caveudish Deb., i. 151. 
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people was not so sure a road as the favour of the 
court, even to popular honours and popular trusts.' 
' Popularity was to be rendered, if not directly penal, 
at least highly dangerous.'' This view, however, ia 
too depp and philosophical, to have been the true 
one. The court party, having been defied and in- 
sulted by a political opponent, were determined to 
crush him; and scarcely stopped to consider whether 
the laws were outraged or not. 

Up to this time, whatever may have been the in- 
justice and impolicy of their proceedings, the Com- 
mons had not exceeded their legal powers. The 
grounds on which they had expelled a member may 
have been insufficient ; but of their sufEciency, they 
alone were competent to judge. 

They were now, however, about to commit un- 
l warrantable excesses of jurisdiction, and to ^,ue,rij- 
riolate the clearest principles of law. As *^'*^- 
Grenville had predicted, Wilkes wai imme- 
iately re-elected without opposition.' The next 
P^y, on the motion of Lord St]-ange, the House re- 
BK>lved that Mr. Wilkes 'having been, in His election 
ihis session of Parliament, expelled the »oid- 
House, was and is incapable of being elected a 
taember, to serve in this present Parliament.' 
JThe election was accordingly declared void, and a 
^new writ issued.* There were precedents for this 
[course ;* for this was not the first time the CommonB 



' Presert DisoontentB ; Works, ii. 294 

• So stntod by h member who was prei 

• Fob. 17tli, iTflfl ; CaTpndish C»b., i. ma. 
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iiad exceeded their jurisdiction ; but it could not bo 
defended upon any Bound principlea of law. If by a 
vote of the House, a disability, unknown to tlie law, 
could be created, — any man who became obnoxious 
might, on some ground or other, be declared in- 
capable. Incapacity would then be declared, — not 
by the law of the land, but by the arbitrary will of 
the House of Commons. On the other hand, the 
House felt strongly that their power of expulsion 
was almost futile, if their judgment could be imme- 
diately Bet aside by tbe electors ; or, as it was put 
by General Conway, ' if a gentleman who returns 
himself for any particular borough, were to stand 
up and say that he would, in opposition to the 
powers of the House, insist upon being a member of 
I'arliament.'' 

Again, with still increasing popularity, Wilkea 
Again™- was re-elected without opposition; and 
^■l^^:u^JO again a new writ was issued. In order to 
vuid. prevent a repetition of these fruitless pro- 

ceedings, an alternative, — already pointed out by 
oppesai br Mr. GrenviUe, — was now adopted. Colonel 
Luttreii. Luttrcll, a member, vacated his seat, and 
offered himself as a candidate. Wilkes was, of 
course, returned by a large majority. He received 
one thousand one himdred and forty-three votes: 
Colonel Luttrell only two hundred and ninety-six. 
There were also two other candidates, Mr. Serjeant 
AEBinre- Whitaker and Mr. Roache, the former of 
Si^^i'i^'i whom had five votes, and the latter none, 
inu wated. ijij^^ Commous immediately pronounced the 
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^^^^called for the poll-books, proceeded to vote, — 
though not without a strenuoua opposition, — that 
Henry Lawes Luttrell ought to have heen retureed.' 
To declare a candidate, supported by so small a 
number of votes, the legal representative of MiddJe- 
[: lex, was a startling step in the progress of this pain- 
\ fill contest ; but the ultimate seating of anotber 
B,candidate, notwithstanding Wilkes' majorities, waa 
|ithe inevitable result of the decision which affirmed 
I his incapacity. 

Leave was given to petition the House against 
[ Colonel Luttrell's election, within fourteen days. 
[ -Of this permission the electors soon availed them- 
[ selves ; and, on the 8th May, they were heard by 
[ '(iounsel, at the bar of the House. Their arguments 
L were chiefly founded upon the original illegality of 
j tht) vote, by which Wilkes' incapacity Ldd been de- 
[ .dared ; and were ably supported in debate, particu- 
T^farly by Mr. Wedderburn, Mr. Buike, and Mr. 
fcGeorge Grenville : ' but the election of Colonel 
Jjuttrell was confirmed by a majority of sixty-nine. 

Wilkes waa now effectually excluded from Parha- 
ceent ; but his popularity had been in- popoijrit, 
Bteased, while the House, and all conceraed ** ^'*"- 
a his oppression, were the objects of popular indig- 
latioQ. Aa some compensation for his exclusion 
rom the House of Commons, Wilkes was elected 
a alderman of the city of London. A liberal sub- 
Tiption was also raised, for the payment of his dehtri. 

' April Hth, 1769; Cavendish Deb., i. 3fiO-38S. Ayes, 197; 

(,« 143— Maiority, M. 
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So dangerous a precedent was not Buffered to rert 
Effornto unquestioned. Not only the partisans of 
proceediiiei Wilkes, but the statesmen and lawyera 

•gsloal , 

him. Opposed to the government, continued to 

protest against it, until it was condemned. 

On the 9th January, 1770, Lord Chatham, — re- 
By Lora appearing in the House of Lords after hia 
jan.pijjo, long prostration, — moved an amendment 
to the address, denouncing the late proceedings in 
the House of Commons, as ' refusing, by a resolution 
of one branch of the legislature, to the subject hif 
common right, and depriving the electors of Middle- 
sex of their free choice of a representative.'' Lord 
Camden, the chancellor, now astonished the Lords 
by a statement ' that for some time he had beheld 
with silent indignation, the arbitrary measures 
which were pui'suing by the ministiy;' and, 'that 
as to the incapacitating vote, he considered it as a 
direct attack upon the first principles of the consti- 
tution,'' Lord Mansfield, while he said that hia 
opinion upon the legality of the proceedings of the 
House of Commons was ' locked up in his own 
breast, and should die with him,' (though for what 
reason it is not easy to explain,) argued that in 
matters of election the Commons bad a complete 
jurisdiction, without appeal; that their decisions 
could only be reversed by themselves, or by Act of 
Parliament ; and that except in discussing a bill, 
the Lord? could not inquire into the queition, with- 
out violating the privileges of the other House. 

' Pari. Hint., ni. 653. 

' Thie Bfwfch is nut reported in the Pari. Hi't,, but is printiJ 
frum the OoutUmao'B Mn^, of Jan., 1770, in a nota; Purl. Hist., 
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Lord Cbatliam replied in bin fineBt manner. Lord 
Mansfield's remarks on the invasion of the privi- 
leges of the other House, called fort.h this comment ; 
'What is this mysterious power, — undefined by law, 
unknown to the subject, which we must not approach 
without awe, nor speak of without reverence, — 
which no man may question, and to which all men 
must submit? My I^rds, I thought the slavish 
doctrine of passive obedience had long since lieen 
exploded; and when our kings were obliged to con- 
fess that their title to the crown, and the rule of 
their government, had no other foundation than the 
known laws of the land, I never expected to hear a 
divine right, or a divine infallibility attributed to 
any other branuh of the legislature.' He then pro- 
ceeded to affirm that the Commons ' have betrayed 
their constituents, and violated the constitution. 
Under pretence of declaring the law, they have 
made a law, and united in the same persons, the 
office of legislator and of judge.' ' His amendment 
was negatived ; but the stirring eloquence and con- 
stitutional reasoning of so eminent a statesman, 
added weight to Wilkes' cause. 

In the Commons also, very strong opinions were 
expressed on the injustice of Wilkes' exclu- p,,,,,,,^^ 
sion. Sir George Savile especially distin- commoM' 
guished himself by the warmth of his "'°' 
language ; and accused the House of having be- 
trayed the rights of its constituents. Being 
threatened with the Tower, he twice repeated his 
opinion; and, — declining the friendly intervention 
' Pari. BUr.. vi\. «47. 
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of Colonel Conway and Lord North, who atti-ibuteii 
hie language to the heat of debate, — he assured the 
House that if he was in a rage, ' he had been so ever 
Kince the fatal vote was passed, and should be ao till 
it is rescinded.'' Mr. Sergeant Glynn thought 'his 
declaration not only innocent, but laudable.' A 
formidable opposition showed itself throughout the 
debate ; and while in the Lords, the Chancellor had 
pronounced his opinion against the incapacitating 
vote, — in the Commons, the Solicitor-General, Mr. 
Running, also spoke and voted againet the govern- 
ment. The question had thus assumed a formidable 
aspect, and led to changes which speedily ended in 
the breaking up of the Ouke of Grafton's adminis- 
tration. 

On the 25th January, 1770, Mr. Dowdeswell 
Hr. now. moved a resolution in a committee of the 
neoiuiiwia. whole House, ' That this House in ita 
judicature in matters of election, is bound to judge 
according to the law of the land, and the known 
and established law and custom of Parliament, which 
is part thereof.' This premiss coiild neither be 
denied nor assented to by the government without 
embarrassment-, but Lord North adroitly followed 
it out by a conclusion, ' that the judgment of this 
House was agreeable to the said law of the land, and 
fully authorised by the law and custom of Parlia- 
ment.'* On the 31 st January, Mr. Dowdeswell 
repeated his attack in another form, but with no 
better success.^ 

' Pari. HiBt, ivi. BUS. ' IhtL., 707. 
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The matter was now again -taken up in the House 
of Lords, On the 2nd February, in com- lom 
inittee on the state of the nation, Lord f,*ni>mo- 
Rockingham moved a resolution similar to fWi., i7;o. 
that of Mr. Dowdcswell.' Though unsuccessful, it 
called forth another powerful speech from Lord 
Chatham, and a protest signed by forty-two peers, 
The rejection of this motion was immediately fol- 
io wed, ^without notice, and after twelve o'clock at 
night, — by a motion of Lord Marchmont, that to 
impeach a judgment of the House of Commons 
would be a breach of the constitutional right of that 
House. Lord Camden, being accused by Lord Sand- 
wich of duplicity, in having concealed his opinion as 
to the illegality of the incapacitating vote, while a 
member of the cabinet, asserted that he had fre- 
quently declared it to be both illegal and imprudent. 
On the other hand, the Duke of Grafton and Lord 
Weymouth complained that he had always with- 
drawn from the Council Board to avoid giving his 
opinion, — a circumstance explained by Lord Camden 
on the ground that as his advice had been already 
rejected, and the cabinet had resolved upon its 
measures, he declined giving any further opinion.* 
In either case, it seems, there could have been no 
doubt of his disapproval of tlie course adopted by 
ministers. 

The nest effort made in Parliament, in reference 
to Wilkes' case, was a motion by Mr. Herbert for a 
bill to regulate the consequences of the expulsion 
But as this bill did not reverae, at 
' Pspl. Hist., ivi. 814. » ibid,.*-tt. 
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directly condemn the proceedings in the case of 
Wilkes, it was not very wannly supported by the 
opposition ; and numerous amendments having been 
made by the supporters of the government, by which 
its character became wholly changed, the bill was 
withdrawn.' 

The scene of this protracted contest was now 
TiifOtT varied for a time. Appeals to Parliament 
^™g° ^^^ been made in vain ; and the city of 
"'*■ London resolved to carry up their com- 

plaints to the throne, A petition had been pre- 
sented to the king in the previous year, to which 
no answer had been returned. And now the Lord 
Mayor, aldermen, and livery, in Common Hall 
assembled, agreed to an ' address, remonstrance, and 
petition' to the king, which, whatever the force of 
its statements, was conceived in a tone of unex- 
ampled boldness. 'The majority of the House of 
Commons,' they said, ' have deprived your people of 
their dearest rights. They have done a deed more 
ruinous in its consequences than the levying of 
ship-money by Charles I., or the dispensing power 
assumed by Jaraes IL' They concluded by praying 
the king ' to rcKtore the constitutional government 
and quiet of his people, by dissolving the Parliament 
and removing his evil ministers for ever from his 
councils.'' 

In his answer, big Majesty expressed his concern 
that any of his subjects ' should have been so far 
misled as to offer him an address and remonstrance* 

■ Pari. Bist., xvi. 880-833 ; (Javeodisli Dub., i. 4»I>. 

< The addieas is pciatra at length, Careudisb Deb., i. 5T(, 
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the contents of which he could not but consider ai 
disreapectful to himself, injurious to Parliament, 
and irreconcilable to the principleB of the consti- 
tution.' ' 

The Commons, whose acta had been aaeailed l^ 
the remonstrance, were prompt in rebuking j^^^, ^^^ 
the city, and preBsing forward in support Jj^"' 
of the king. They declared the conduct S'sbT 
of the city ' highly unwarrantable,' and ' 
tending ' to disturb the peace of the kingdom ;' and 
having obtained the conciurence of the Lords, a 
joint address of both Houses, conveying this opinion, 
was presented to the king. In their zeal, they had 
overlooked the unseemliness of lowering both Houses 
of Parliament to a level with the corporation of the 
city of London, and of wrangling with that body, 
at the foot of the throne. The city was ready with 
a rejoinder, in the form of a further address and 
remonstrance to the king. 

Lord Chatham, meanwhile, and many of the 
leaders of the Whig party, saw, in the Larf 

, . , & 1~ J' 1 Cbutam 

king s answer, consequences dangerous to couiRiiiia 
the right of petitioning. Writing to Lord ■!">»«■ 
Rockingham, April 29th, Lord Chatham said : * A 
more unconstitutional piece never came from the 
thrcme, nor any more dangerous, if left unnoticed.'* 
And on the 4th of May, not deterred by the joint 
address already agreed to by both Houses, he moved 
a resolution in the House of Lords, that the advice 
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inducing bis Majesty to give that answer ' is of the 
most dangerous tendency,' as ' the exercise of the 
clearest rights of tlie subject to petition the king for 
redress of grievances, had been checked by repri- 
mand.' He maintained the constitutional right of 
the subject to petition for redress of all grievances ; 
and the justice of the complaints which the city of 
London had laid at the foot of the throne. But the 
motion provoked little discussion, and was rejected.' 
And again, on the 14th May, Lord Chatham moved 
an address for a dissolution of Parliament. But all 
stniugers, except peers' sons and members of the 
House of Commons, having been excluded from 
this debate, no record of it has been preserved- 
The question was called for at nine o'clock, and 
negatiTed.' 

On the Ist of May, Lord Chatham presented a 
LohI , bill for reversing the several adjudications 
bill w ni- of the House of Commons, in Wilkes' case. 
juagmout The bill, after reciting all these resolu- 
commom. tions, declared them to be ' arbitrary aud 
illegal;' and they were 'reversed, annulled, and 
made void.' Lord Camden said, 'The judgment 
passed upon the Middlesex election has given the 
c (institution a more dangerous wound than any 
which were given dm-ing the twelve years' absence 
of Parliament in the reign of Charles I,;' and he 
trusted that its reversal would be demanded, session 
after session, until the people had obtained redress. 
Lord Mansfield deprecated any interference with tha 

• Ful. Hut., xri. GU. > TMJ., »T9. 
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privileges of the Commons, aad the bill was rejected 
by a large majority.' 

The Dext aesaioD witnessed a renewal of discussions 
upon this popular question. On the 5th Lotd 
December, Lord Chatham moved another resaimion. 
resolution ; which met the same fate as "to. 
his previous motions on the subject.* On the 30th 
April, the Duke of Richmond moved to Diikeof 

, RlchiDond't 

expunge from the journals of the House moiioa, 
the resolution of the 2nd of February, i"i.' 
1770, in which they had deprecated any interferenoe 
with the jurisdiction of the Commons, as unconsti- 
tutional. He contended that if such a resolution 
were suffered to remain on record, the Commons 
might alter the whole law of elections, and change 
the franchise by an arbitrary declaration ; and yet 
the Lords would be precluded from remonstrance. 
Lord Chatham repeated his opinion, that the 
Commons ' had daringly violated the laws of the 
land ; ' and declared that it became not the Lords 
to ren[iain ' tame spectators of such a deed, if they 
would not be deemed accessory to their guilt, and 
branded with treason to their country.' The 
ministers made no reply, and the question was 
negatived.' 

A few days afterwards. Lord Chatham moved aa 
address for a dissolution, on the ground of the vio- 
lations of law by the Commons in the Middlesex 
election, and the contest which had lately arisen 

1 Pari. HisL, xvi. B55 ; Walpola's Mem,, iv, 131 ; fiotiinghaiu 
1 302. It was aap-erBBded by lu^i 
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bt)tween them and the city magistracy ; ' but found 
no more than twenty-three supporters.' 

The concluding incidents of the Middlesex election 
may now be briefly told, before we advert to a still 
more important conflict which was raging at this 
time, with the privileges of the Commons ; and the 
new embarrassments which Wilkes had raised. 

In the next session, Sir George Savile, in order to 
Biraeorm renew the annual protest against the 
noi'i'Mi Middlesex election, moved for a bill to 
'"'■'" secure the rights of electors, with respect 

to the eligibility of peraons to serve in Parliament. 
Lord North here declared, that the proceedings of 
the Commons had 'been highly consistent with 
justice, and the law of the land ; and that to his 
dying day be should continue to approve of them.' 
The motion was defeated by a majority of forty-six.* 

In 1773, Mr. Wilkes brought his case before the 
Mr wiitei I^^^"*^' '" the shape of a frivolous complaint 
^^"^pl^ against the Deputy-Clerk of the Crown, 
rf'S?'"'' who had refused to give him a certificate, 
^'""^ as one of the members for Middlesex. 
Sir G. Savile, also, renewed his motion for a bill to 
Eecure the rights of electors, and found one hundred 
and fifty supporters.* Mr. Burke took this occasion 
to predict that, ' there would come a time when 
those now in office would be reduced to their peni- 
tentiala, for having turned a deaf ear to the voice of 
the people.' In 1774, Sir G. Savile renewed his 
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motion for a bill to secure the rights of electors, 
with the usual result.' 

The Parliament, which had been in continual con- 
0ict with Wilkes for five years, was now wiim 
dissolved ; and Wilkes was again returned ine ue- 
for Middlesex. According to the resolu- '"*■ 
tion of the Commons, his incapacity had teen 
limited to the late Parliament ; and he now took 
his seat without further molestation. Before the 
meeting of Parliament, Wilkes had also attained the 
.■lighest civic honour, — being elected Lord Mayor of 

He did not fail to take advantage of his new pri- 
vileges ; and on the 22nd February, 1775, uo,j,ta 
he moved that the resolution which had (he'rwom- 
declared his incapacity, be expunged from "°°" 
the journals, ' as subversive of tie rights of the 
whole body of electors.' He said, ' the people had 
made his cause their own, for they saw the powers 
of the government exerted against the constitution, 
which was wounded through his sides.' He recapitu- 
lated the circumstances of his case ; referred very 
cleverly to the various authorities and precedents ; 
and showed the dangerous consequences of allowing 
a resolution to remain upon the journals, which was 
a violation of the law. He was ably supported by 
Mr. Sergeant Glynn, Sir George Savile, and Mr. 
Wedderburu ; and in the division secured one 
hundred and seventy-one votes.' 

He renewed this motion in 1776,* in 1777,* in 

171 (0 239; Ih\i.,-wf\\\. 3da. 
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1779,* and in 1781.» At length, on the 3rd oi 
Hwointion May, 17S2, he proposed it for the last time, 
\ih. ' and with signal succesB. The Kockingham 
ministry was in office, and had resolved to coudemn 
the proceedings of the Commona, which its leading 
members had always disapproved. Mr. Fox was 
now the only statesman, of any eminence, by whom 
Wilkea' motion was opposed. He had always main- 
tained that the Commons had not exceeded their 
powers ; and he still consistently supported that 
opinion, in opposition to the premier and the leaders 
of his party. Wilkes" motion was now carried by a 
triumphant majority of sixty-eight ; and by order of 
tlie House, all the declarations, orders, and resolu- 
tions, respecting the Middlesex election, were ex- 
punged from the journals, as being subversive of the 
rights of the whole body of electors in this 
kingdom.' 

Thus at length, this weary contest was brought to 
Abuwtoi * close. A former House of Commons, too 
tiS'*^' eager in its vengeance, had exceeded its 
fluiBer. powers ; and now a succeeding Parliament 
reversed its judgment. This decision of 1782 stands 
out aa a warning to both Houses, to act within the 
limits of their jurisdiction, and in strict conformity 
with the laws. An abuse of privilege is even more 
dangerous than an abuse of prerogative. In the 
one case, the wrong is done by an irresponsible body; 
in the other the ministers who advised it, are open 
to censure and punishment. The judgment of 



offences especially, should be guided by the severest 
principles of law. Mr. Burke applied to the judica- 
ture of privilege, in such casea. Lord Bacon's descrip- 
tion of the Star Chamber, — ' a court of criminal 
equity ; ' saying, ' a large and liberal conatruction in 
ascertaining offencea, and a discretionary power in 
punishing them, ia the idea of criminal equity, 
which is in truth a monater in jurisprudence.'' The 
vindictive exercise of privilege, — once as frequent 
as it was lawless, — was now discredited and con 
demned. 

But before Wilkes had obtained this crowning 
triumph over the Commons, he had con- j^^j^j^ 
trived to raise another storm against their ^,^'5^^ 
privileges, which produced consequences '*'*'■ 
of greater constitutional importance ; and again this 
bold and artful demagogue became the instrument, 
by which popular liberties were extended, 

Among the privileges of Parliament, none had 
been more frequently exercised by both Houses, 
than the exclusion of strangers from their delibera- 
tions ; and restraints upon the publication of debates. 
The first of these privileges is very ancient ; and 
probably originated in convenience, rather than in 
any theory of secrecy in their proceedings. The 
members met not so much for debate, as for deli- 
beration : they were summoned for some particular 
business, which was soon disposed of; and as none 
but those summoned were expected to attend^ the 
chambers in which they assembled, were simply 
adapted for their own accommodation Hence the 

'rcaeal IliKunteutSi WarU. U. til. 
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occasional intrusion of a stranger was an incoti- 
venicnce, and a disturbance to the HouBe. He was 
in the midst of the members, — standing vlth them 
in the gangway, — or taking his place, where none 
but members had the privilege of sitting. Such 
intrusion resembled tbat of a man who, in the 
present day, should force his way into Brookes's or 
the Carlton, and mingle with the members of the 
club. Some strangers even entered the House, pre- 
tending to be members.' Precautions were neceasaiy 
to prevent confusion; for even so late as 1771 a 
stranger was counted in a division.' Hence, from 
early times, the intrusion of a stranger was generally 
punished by his immediate commitment, or repri- 
mand.* The custom afterwards served as an auxiliary 
to the most valuable of all privileges, — the freedom 
of speech. What a member said in his place, might 
indeed be reported to the king, or given in evidence 
gainst him in the Court of King's Bench, or the 
Stannary Court, by another member of the House : 
but strangera might be there, for the very purpose 
of noting his words, for future condemnation. So 
long, therefore, as the Commons were obliged to 
protect themselves against the rough hand of pre- 
rogative, they strictly enforced the exclusion of 
strangers. 

Long after that danger had passed away, the privi- 
Rcitutioa lege was maintained as a matter of custom, 
priiik«». rather than of policy. At length »ppr&- 

' Mr. Porn*, Murdi 6th, 1687 ; Mr. Bukdey, May I4th. !6li. 

' Com. Journ., xxiiii. S13 

• IM., 1. lOo, lie, 41T. 184 -. Slid., ii T«. 433. 
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henaions arose from another quarter ; and the privi- 
lege was asserted as a protection to FarliameDt, 
against the clamouis and intimidation of the people. 
But the enforcement of this privilege was gradually 
relaxed. When the debates in Parliament began to 
excite the interest of the publicj and to attract an 
eager audience, the preaence of atrangers was con- 
nived at. They could be dismissed in a moment, at 
the instance of any member : but the Speaker wa* 
not often called upon to enfoTce the orders of the 
House. 

Towards the middle of last centtiiy, attendance 
upon the debates of both Houses of Parliament had 
become a fashionable amusement. On the 9th of 
December, 1761, the intereat excited by a debate in 
the Commons, on the reneival of the Prussian 
Treaties, was so great, that Lord Royaton, writing to 
I>ord Hardwicke, aaid, ' The house waa hot and 
crowded,— as full of ladies as the House of Lords 
when the king goes to make a speech. The members 
were standing above half way up the floor.' It became 
necessary on this occasion to enforce the standing 
order for the exclusion of strangers.' And in this 
way, for several yeara the presence of stran- biciobLou tt 
gers, with rare exceptions, was freely i"o. 
admitted. But the same Parliament which had 
persecuted Wilkes, was destined to bring to an 
issue other great questions, affecting the relations 
of Parliament to the people. It ia not surprising 
that the worst of Parliamenta should have been the 
most resolute in enforcing the rule for excluding 
* KoGkinghau Mbib,, i, I\, 
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Kt.rangers.' It was at war with the public. libertiep ; 
and its evil deeds were best performed in secret. The 
escluaion of strangers waa generally more strict than 
had been customary ; and whenever a popular mem- 
l)er of opposition endeavoured to make himself heard 
by the people, the ready expedient waa adopted of 
closing the doors. Burke, describing the position of 
an opposition member at this period, wrote, ' In the 
House he votes for ever in a dispirited minority ; if 
he speaks, the doors are locked,'* Could any abuaa 
of privilege be more monstrous than this? Waa any 
misrepresentation of reporters half so mischievous ? 

Lord Chatham's repeated motions impugning the 
P„yBedtngB proceedings of the Commons upon the 
" '■ Middlesex election, were naturally diataete- 

ful to ministers, and to the majority of the House 
of Lords ; who, being unable to repress his im- 
petuous eloquence, determined that, at least, it 
should not be heard beyond their walls. Accordingly 
on the 14th May, 1770, on his motion for a dissolu- 
tion of Parliament, the Lords ordered the exclusion 
of all but membere of the House of Commons, and 
the sons of peer« ; and no reports of the debates 
reached the public. 

I This Earlisment. assemMed May lOth, 1768, and aigsnired June 
22nd, 1771, waa cummODly L'sllt-d the anrcported ParliuaionC, in 
rans«qnenee of the alriit fnfarwment af the GMnditig order for the 
eiclosion of stran|;ers. Pref. to Cavendish'H Deb. Sir Heuiy Caven- 
dish hue Eupplied a great hialMS in the delmti^ of tbis poriud. and it 
a much to be regretCM that the publt4»tioD of hie valuable work 
has never been eoinpleled. The reports consist of forty-nine Bmall 
4ta. Tolnniee, amangst the Egerton MRS. at the British Huseum, of 
which less than haU^ vere edited bj Mr. Wright, and publiabed in 
two volumea. 

■ Present Diaconlentg; Wcjits, ii. 301. 
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In the next Bession, tlie same tactics were resumed. 
On the 10th December, the Duke of Man- i^^t^^^^ 
ehester rose, to make a motion relative to HoJjI^i'^ 
preparations for the war with Spain, then '""™'- 
believed to ho impending; when he was interrupted 
by Lord G-ower, who desired that the House might be 
cleared. He urged, as reasons for excluding stran- 
gers, that the motion had been brought on without 
notice ; that matters might be stated which ought 
not to be divulged ; that, from the crowded state of 
the House, emissaries from Spain might be present ; 
and lastly, that notes were taken of their debates. 
The Dulte of Richmond attempted to arrest the 
usecution of the order; hut his voice was drowned 
in clamour. Lord Chatham rose to order, but tailed 
to obtain a hearing. The Lord Chancellor attempted 
to address the House and restore order ; hut even his 
voice could not be heard. Lord Chatham, and 
eighteen other peers, — indignant at the disorderly 
uproar, by which every effort to address the House 
had been put down, — withdrew from their places. 
The messengers were already proceeding to clear the 
House, when several members of the House uan,^„ 
of Commons, who had been waiting at the ^*n^o„ 
bar to bring up a bill, desired to stay for ^!^?^ 
that purpose : but were turned out with ^'*'' 
the crowd,— several peers having gone down to the 
liar, to hasten their withdrawal. They were pre- 
sently called in again ; but the moment they had 
delivered their message, — and before time had been 
allowed them to withdraw from the bar, — an otttcr^ 
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Arose, and ibey were literally hootad out of 
Home.' 

Furiom at this iadecent treatment, the members 

KiiundBT- hastened back to their own House, The 
i»t«i»n firat result of their anger was sufficiently 
HoMM. ridiculous. Mr. George Onalow desired 
the HouBe to be cleared, ' peers and all.' The only 
peers below the bar were the very lords who had in 
vain resisted the exclusion of strangers from their 
own House, which they had just left in indignation , 
and now the resentment of the Commons, — pro- 
voked by others, — was first expended upon them. 

In debate, the insult to the Common* was 
warmly resented. Various motions were made : — 
for inspecting the Lords' journals ; for demanding a 
conference upon the subject; for sending messages 
by the eldest sons of peers and masters in Chancery, 
who alone, it was said, would not he insulted ; and 
for restraining members from going to the Lords 
without leave. But none of them were accepted.' 
The only retaliation that could be agreed upon, was 
the exclusion of peers, wh^h involved a consequence 
by no means desired, — the continued exclusion of 
the public. 

In the Lords, sixteen peers signed a strong pro- 
test against the riotous proceedings of their House, 
^nd deprecating the exclusion of strangers. An 
order, however, was made that none but persons 
having a right to be present, should be admitted 

' Par). Bin., xri.lB18-!3SO; Walpole'g Hem., ir. S17 ; Chatham 
Corr., iv. 61. 

' DiK. loth and 13th, 17T0; ParL Hist., ivi, 1323; CaTPodiib 
Deb , ii. 149, IGU ; Walpole'e Mem., \i. 12B. 
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during the sitting of the House ; and instructions 
were given to the officers, that members of the 
House of Commons should not he allowed to come 
to the bar, except when announced as bringing 
messages ; and should then immediately withdraw.' 
To this rule the Lords continued strictly to adhere 
for the remainder of the session ; and none of their 
debates were reported, unless notes were communi- 
cated by the peers themselves. The Commons were 
less tenacious, or theii officers less strict; and 
strangers gradually crept kick to the gallery. Lord 
Chatham happily expressed liis contempt for a senate 
debating with closed doors. Writing to Colonel 
Barr4 on the 22nd January, 1 77 1 , he says, ' I take it 
for grjinted that the same declaration will he laid 
before the tapestry on Friday, which will be oifered 
to the live figures in St. Stephen's ; " and again on 
the 25th he writes to Lady Chatham, ' Just returned 
from the tapestry.'* The mutual esclusion of the 
members of the two Houses, continued to be en- 
forced, in a spirit of vindictive retaliation, for 
several years.* 

In the Commons, however, this system of exclu- 
sion took a new turn ; and, having com- (.„„test 
menced in a quarrel with the Peers, it ^jfie^' 
ended in a collision with the press. ""' 
Colonel George Onslow complained of the debates 
which still appeared in the newspapers ; and insinu- 
ating that they must have been supplied by members 

' PmI. Hist., lYi. 1319-1321. 
' ChBlham Corr., Jv. 73. ■ lliA.. 80. 

* Debate in the CommODB, Dec. 12th, 177* ; PbtL Hist,, iviiU SI , 
Burke's Speechee, i. 'Ihti. 
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themselves, ineisted upon testing this view, by ex- 
cluding all but memberri.' The reports continued; 
and now he fell upon the printers. 

But before this new contest is entered upon, it 
ri.hiicstiod ^'^^ ^ necessary to review the position 
"' ''"*'*»■ which the press occupied at this time, in 
its relation to the debates of Parliament. The pro- 
hibition to print and publish the debates, naturallv 
dates from a later period than the exclusion of 
strangers. It was not until the press had made 
great advances, that such a privilege was declared. 
Parliament, in order to protect its freedom of speech, 
bad guarded its proceedings by a strong fence of 
privilege : but the printing of its debates was an 
event beyond its prevision, 

In 1641, the Long Parliament permitted the 
Progress o( publication of its proceedings, which ap- 
rtjBrting. peared under the title of ' Diurnal Occur- 
rences in Parliament.' The printing of speeches, 
however, without leave of the House, was, for the 
tirst time, prohibited.* In particular cases, indeed, 
where a speech was acceptable to the Parliament, it 
was ordered to be printed : but if any speech was 
piiblished obnoxious to the dominant party, the 
vengeance of the House was speedily provoked. 
Sir E. Dering was expelled and imprisoned in the 
Tower, for printing a collection of his speeches ; and 
the book was ordered to be burned by the common 
hangman.* 

' Feb. 7t!i, 1771 ; Pari. Hiri., ivi. 1365, n. ; Cavendish Deb., ii. 
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The prohibition to print debates was continued 
B.fter tbe Restoration ; but, in order to prevent in- 
accurate accounts of tbe btiaineas transacted, the 
House of Commons, in 1680, directed its 'votes 
nnd proceedings,' without any reference to debates, 
to be printed under the direction of the Speaker.' 
Debates were also frequentlj published, notwith- 
standing the prohibition. When it served the pur- 
pose of men like Lord Shaftesbuiy, that any debate 
should be circulated, it made its appearance in the 
form of a letter or pamphlet.^ Andrew Marvetl 
reported the proceedings of the Commons, to his 
constituents at Hull, from 1660 to 1678;' and Grey, 
for thirty yeara member for Derby, took notes of the 
debates from 1667 to 16i)4, which are a valuable 
contribution to the history of that time.* 

After the Revolution, Parliament was more jealous 
than ever of the publication of its proceedings, or of 
any allusion to its debates. By frequent resolutions,* 
and by the punishment of offenders, both Houses 
endeavoured to restrain ' news-letter writers ' fi-om 
' intermeddling with their debates or other proceed- 
ings,' or 'giving any account or minute of the 
debates.' But privilege could not prevail against 
the press, nor against the taste for political news, 
which is natural to a free country. 

' Com. Jouni., ix. 74 ; Grey's Dob., viii. 292. 

> ' Lettfr from a Person of Quality W a Friend in the Country,' 
1676, by I«cl[6. 'Letter from a Prtrliamenl-man to hla Fnejifl.TOO- 
rsrniiiK the PraoeerHiigs ot the House of ConiniDiis, 1 t!7o.' 

* Letters to the Corporalioa of Hull; Jljii'V"-ir3 Works, i. 
1-400. 

* They were pnblished in ten volumeB 8vo. I76B. 

» CVnimona, W. 23iiil, 169*, Fob. ILth, 169j, Jan. l6T,\i, \?.'n, 
&c.: Lui-dB, Feb. ;!7lb, lOSB. 
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Towards the close of the reign of Anne, regular 
but imperfect accounts of all the principal debates 
were published by Boyer.' From that time, reports 
continued to appear in. Boyer'a ' Political State of 
Great Britain,' the ' London Magazine,' and the 
' Crentleman'a Magazine,' the iiuthors of which were 
fi-equently assisted with notes from members of 
Parliament. In the latter, Dr. Johnson wrote the 
Parliamentary reports, from the 19th of Nov., 1740, 
till the 23rd of Feb., 1743, from the notes of Cave 
and his assistants. The names of the speakers, 
however, were omitted.* Until 1738, it had been 
the practice to give their initials only, and, in order 
to escape the censure of Parliament, to withhold 
the publication of the debates, until after the 
session. In that year, the Commons prohibited the 
publication of debates, or proceedings, 'as well 
diiring the recess, as the sitting of Parliament ; ' 
and resolved to ' proceed with the utmost severity 
against offenders.'* After this period, the reporters, 
being in fear of parliamentary privilege, were still 
more careful in their disguises. In the 'Gentle- 
man's Magazine.' the debates were assigned to ' the 
Senate of Great Lilliput ; ' and in the ' London 
JIagazine ' to the Political Club, where the speeches 
were attributed to Mark Anthony, Brutus, and other 
Roman worthies. This caution was not superfluous ; 
for both Houses were q^uick to punish the publica- 
tion of their proceedings, in any form ; and printers 

I Boyer's Political State of GreM, Brilain waa lonuoenced i 
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HTid publiHhers became familiar with the Elack Kod, 
the Sergeant-at-Arms, and Newgate.' At length, in 
1771, at the instigation of Wiikes,' notes of the 
epeeches, with the names of the speakers, were pub- 
lished in several journala.' 

These papers had rarely attempted to give a correct 
and impartial account of the debates : but Mumm- 
had misrepresented them to suit the views J^"^™' 
of different parties. Dr. Johnson is said "^ 
to have confessed that ' he took care that the ^tig 
dogs should not have the best of it ; ' and, in the 
pame spirit, the arguments of all parties were iit 
turn perverted or suppi'essed. Galling as was tliis 
practice, it had been less offensive while the namt^s 
of the speakers were withheld : but when these wei'e 
added, members were personally affronted by the 
misconstruction of their opinions and arguments, 
and by the ludicrous form in which they were often 
presented. The chief complaints against reporting 
had arisen from the misrepresentations to which it 
was made subservient. In the debate upon this 
(■ubject in 1738, nearly all the speakers, including 
Sir W. Wyndham, Sir \V. Yonge, and Mr. Winning- 
ton, agreed in these complaints, and rested their 
objections to reporting, on that ground. The case 

' Woodfall, Baldwin, Jay, Millar, Oilade. Randall, E([gleBhani, 
Owen, and Knight, are amongat the names of pnblishpra commilted 
or censured tor pablishini; debates or prDi;eedings in Parliament. 
Such wag the extrXTng-duro with which the IiOrda enfon^ their 
privilege, that in 172S, a part of their Jnurnnl having been printed 
m Kymir'B Fiedera, they ordered it to be taken out rtud destmjed. — 
iWi" JoM-rt., xiiii. 422. 

' Walpola'fl Mem., iv. 278. 

• The I«niion Eveninp; Post, the St. James" Chronicle, the Gazet- 
teer, and uttiers. 
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w:is well and buraorously stated, by Sir R. Walpole. 
' I have read some debates of this House, in whicli 
I Lave been made to speak the very reverse of what 
I meant. I have read others, wherein all the wit, tlie 
learning, and the argument has been thrown into 
one side, and on the other, nothing but what was 
low, mefin, and ridieulous ; and yet, when it conaes to 
the qui-btion, the division has gone against the side 
which, upon the face of the debate, had reason and 
justict; to support it. So that, had I been a stranger 
to the proceedings, and to the nature of the argu- 
ments thenaselves, I must have thought this to have 
been one of the most contemptible assemblies on the 
face of the earth.' In this debate, Mr. Pulteney 
was the only speaker who distinctly objected to the 
publication of the speeches of members, on the 
ground ' that it looks very like making them 
accountable without doors, for what they say 
within." 

Indeed, it is probable that the early jealousies of 
offpiiii^ Parliament would soon have been overcome, 
repurting. if the reports had been impartial. The de- 
velopment of the liberty of the press was checked by 
its own excesses ; and the publication of debates was 
retarded by the unfairness of reportera. Nor were 
the complaints of members confined to mere mis- 
it'pvesentation. The reports were frequeutly given 
in the form of narratives, in which the speakers 
were distinguished by nicknames, and described in 
opprobrious terms. Thus, Colonel George Onslow 
wLis called 'little coaking George,'" 'the little 

> pari. Hist., s. 300. ' CavcLaioh Deb., i'; 207. 
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Bcoundre!,' ' and ' tliat little paltry, insignificant 
insect.' ' Tlie Colonel and his cousin were also 
spoken of in scurrilous commepta, aa being like ' tbe 
constellations of the two bears in the heavens, one 
being called the great, and tbe other the little 
scoundrel.' ^ 

To report the debates in such a spirit, was at once 
to violate the orders of the House, and to publisli 
libellous insults upon its memliers. Parliament bad 
erred in persisting in the prohibition of reporting, 
long after its occasion had passed away ; and the re- 
porters had sacrificed a great public privilege, to tbe 
base uses of a scurrilous press. The events of the 
fii-st ten years of this reign had increased the vio- 
lence of public wiiters, and embittered the temper 
of the people. The ' North Briton ' and ' Junius ' 
liad assailed the highest personages, and the most 
august assemblies, with unexampled license and au- 
dacity. Wilkes had defied the House of Commons, 
and tbe ministers. Tbe city had bearded tbe king 
upon his throne. Yet this was the time chosen by 
an unpopular House of Commons, to insist too 
rigorously upon its privileges, and to seek a contest 
with tbe press. 

On the 8th February, 1771, Colonel George Onslow 
made a complaint of ' The Grazetteer and CompLiar. 
New Daily Advertiser,' printed for B. Thomfiaon 

and WhelflB, 

Thompson, and of tbe ' Middlesex Journal,' i"i. 
printed by R. Wheble, 'as misrepresenting the 
speecheB, and reflecting on several of the members 

1 Cavendish Deb.. 258. ' Ibid., 377, n. 

_ ■ Ibid,, 370. 
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(if this House,' The printers were ordered to attend, 
--•but not without serious warnings and remou- 
atrances from those who foresaw the entanglements, 
into which the House waa likely to be drawn.' Tbey 
kept out of the way, and were ordered to be taken 
into custody. The Sergeant proceeded to esecutt 
tlie order, and was laughed at by their servants.* 
Thus thwarted, the House addressed the king to 
issue a proclamation, offering a reward for their ap- 
prehension, 

Meanwhile, the offences for which the House waa 
oompuinu ptTsiiing Thompson and Wheble, were 
^J^ practised by several other printers; and 
'^'™- on the 12th March, Colonel Onslow made 
a complaint against the printers of six other news- 
papers. The House had not yet succeeded in appre- 
hending the first offenders, and now another host 
was arraigned before them. In some of these papers, 
the old disguises were retained. In the ' St, James's 
Chronicle' the speeches were entitled 'Debates of 
the representatives of Utopia ;'* Mr. Dvson was de- 
scribed as '.leiemiah Wejinouth, Esq., the d n 

of this coiuitry,' and Mr, Ci-ustantine Phipps as ' Mr. 
Constantino Lincoln.'* None of the errors of Parlia- 
ment have been committed, without the warnings 
and protests of some of its enlightened members; 
and this further onsla.ugbt upon the printers was 
vigorously resisted. The minority availed them- 
selves of motions for adjournment, amendments, and 

' Caveadleh Deb., ii. 2-57. ' ii-ii., 324. 

■ IbA., 383, 

' One ropraseatod Weymoulli, and tlio other Lincoln. 
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other parliamentary forms, well adapted for deity, 
imtil past four in the morning. During this lUsciis- 
Bion there were no less than twenty-three divisions, 
— an unprecedented number.' 'Posterity,' said 
Burke, ' will bless the pert inaciousn ess of that day.'* 

All the six printers were ordered to attend at the 
bar ; and on the day appointed, four of the number 
appeared, and a fifth, — Jlr. Woodfall, — being already 
in the custody of the Black Eod, by order of the 
Lords, was prevented from attending. Two of them, 
Baldwin and Wright, were reprimanded on their 
knees and discharged; and Bladon, having made a 
very humble submission, was discharged without a 
reprimand. Evans, who had also attended the order 
of the House, went home before he was called in, in 
consequence, it was said, of an accident to his wife. 
He was ordered to attend on another day : but wrote 
a letter to the Speaker, in which he questioned the 
authority of the House, and declined to obey its 
order. Lastly, Miller did not attend, and was 
ordered into custody for his offence,* 

On the 14th Mareh, Wheble, who was still at 
large, addressed a letter to the Speaker, in- ,^^^^16 
closing the opinion of counsel on his case, am^^i^"" 
and declaring his determination 'to yield ""*"■ 
no obedience but to the laws of the land.' The nest 
day, he was coUusively apprehended by Carpenter, a 
printer, — by virtue of the proclamation,- — and taken 
before Alderman Wilkes 1 This dexterous and cun- 
ning agitator had encouraged the printers to resist 

' Carendiih Deb., ii. 377. ' BiA.. 39S. 

jtL Hisc, xi-ii. 9U, n. I Com. Jouni., zxiiu. 'iiiU-'lbft. 
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the authority of the House, and had concerted mei^ 
Kiirea for defying its jurisdiction, and insulting ita 
officere. He immpdiately discharged the prisoner, 
and bound him over to prosecute Carpenter, for an 
assault and false imprisonment. He further wi'ote a 
L-tter to Lord Halifax, the Secretary of State, ao- 
([uainting him that Wbeble had been apprehended 
by a person who ' was neither a constable nor peace- 
ofBcer of the city,' and for no legal offence, but 
merely in consequence of the proclamation, — 'in 
direct violation of the rights of an Englishman, and 
of the chartered privileges of a citizen of this metro- 
polis,' — and that he bad discharged him.' 

On the same day, Thompson was apprehended hy 
And another printer, and carried before Alder- 

bDfon man Oliver at the Mansion House; but 

oiiier. * not being accused of having committed 
any crime,' was discharged. In bolh cases, the 
captors applied for a certificate that they bad ap- 
piehended the prisoners, in order to obtain tlie 
rewards offered by the proclamation : but the collu- 
sion was too obviouBj and the Treasury refused to 
j>ay them. 

On the following day, a graver business arose, 
cnnimtt- Hitherto the legabty of apprehending per- 
iijrsaenBer. sons uudcr the proclamation, had alone 
been questioned ; but now the authority of the 
House was directly contemned. In obedience to the 
Speaker's warrant for taking Stiller into custody, 
\\'hittam, a messenger of the House, succeeded in 
apprehending him, in hia shop. But Miller, instead 

» Pari. Hi»l., ivii. 95. 
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of submittiug, sent for a constable, — accused the 
messenger of having astjaulted him in Lis own house, 
— and gave him into custody. They were both takea 
to the Mansion House, and appeared before the 
Lord Jlayor, Jlr. Alderman Oliver, and Mr, Alder- 
man Wilkes, Miller charged the messenger with an 
assault and false imprisonment. The messenger 
justified himself by the production of the Speaker's 
warrant ; and the Deputy Sergeant-at-Arms claimed 
both the messenger and his prisoner. But the Lord 
Mayor inquired if the messenger was a peace-officer 
or constable, and if the warrant was backed by a city 
magistrate; and being answered in the negative, 
discharged JMiller out of custody. The charge of 
the latter against the messenger was then proved ; 
and Whittam, by direction of the Sergeant, having 
declined to give hail, was committed under a wai- 
rant, signed by the three magistrates. After his 
commitment, he was admitted to bail on hia own 
application. 

The artful contrivances of Wilkes were completely 
successful. The contumanjous printers were still at 
large ; and he had brought the city into open con- 
flict with the House of Commons. The House was 
in a ferment. Many members who had resisted the 
prosecution of the printers, admitted that the privi- 
leges of the House had now been violated ; but they 
were anxious to avert any further collision between 
the House, — already too much discredited hy recent 
proceedings, — and the popular magistracy of the 
city. The Lord Mayor, Mr. Brass Crosby, being a 
il ler of the House, was first ordered to atteiid \n 
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his place, on the following day ; ' and afterwards Mr. 
Oliver, also a member, was ordered to attend in hia 
place, and Mr. Wilkes at the bar, on other days. 

At the appointed time, the Lord Mayor, though he 
TiieLord ^"^ been, confined for several days by the 
(b"™ gout, obeyed the order of the House. Hia 

^™nls' carriage was escorted by a prodigious crowd, 
ISO HadM. — whose attendance had been invited by a 
handbill ; and he was received with such acclama- 
tions in the lobby, that the Speaker desired it to be 
cleared of strangers.* The Lord Mayor, — who was 
BO ill as to be obliged to speak sitting, — justified 
himself by his oath of office, which bound him to 
protect the citizens ia their rights and franchises. 
He stated that by the charters of the city, confirmed 
by Act of Piirliament, no warrant, process, or attach- 
ment could be executed within the city but by its 
own magistrates, and that he should have been guilty 
of perjury, if he had not discharged the prisoner. 
He then desired to be heard by counsel, in support 
of the jurisdiction of the city. The Speaker inti- 
mated that the House could not hear counsel against 
its privileges ; and while tiiis naatter was under dis- 
cussion, the Lord Mayor, being too ill to remain in 
the House, was allowed to go home. It was at length 
decided to hear counsel on such points as did not 
controvert the privileges of the House ; * and the 
same right was afterwards conceded to Alderman 
Oliver.* The scene was enlivened by Mr. Wilkes, 

' March ]8th; Pari. Hist., ivii. S8; CsTpndish Leb., ii. 400. 
» CuTendiEh Deb., ii. +22. • Ibi 

' ibid.. -HZ ; Pari. Hiat., ivii. 119. 
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who having been ordered to attend at the bar, wrote 
to the Speaker, with his usual effrontery, claiming 
to nttend in bis place, as member for Middlesex,' 

So far the House had stood upon its unassailable 
privilege of commitmeDt : but now it pro- ^^^^^ gf 
ceeded to a violation of the law, at once ^^„ 
arbitrary and ridiculous. The clerk to the "*^' 
Lord Mayor bad been ordered to attend with the 
book containing the recognizance of Whittam the 
messenger ; and on its production by that officer, he 
was ordered to expimge the entry at the table, which 
be accordingly did." While this scene was being 
enacted, most of the opposition members left the 
House, in order to mark their reprobation of an act, 
by which a record was effaced,— over which the 
House had no authority, — and the course of justice 
violently stayed.' According to Lord Chatham, it 
was the ' act of a mob, and not of a Parliament.'* 

The House then ordered that no prosecution should 
t>e commenced against the messenger, for MeMengcc 
his pretended assault. He was neverthe- pnBcoution. 
less indicted ; and a true bill being found against 
him, he was only saved by the Attorney-General, 
who entered a Twlle prosequi. 

Some delay ensued in the proceedings, in conse- 
quence of the continued indisposition of ThsLori 
the Lord Mayor : but on the 25th March, Ai,i4nii»u 
he and Mr, Alderman Oliver attended in hnird in 
their places. They were accompanied to piunn, 

' P»rl. Hist, ivii. 113, n. 

' CavpndiBh Deb., ji. 438; Pari. Hist., ivii. 117; Cum, Joura., 
»3iii!. 275. 

• Ann. Reg., 1771, p. 6e ; WalpoWa Mem., iv. 294. 

• Mnj III, I77J Pari. Msal., ivii. 22i. 
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tile Hiiiise by immense crowds, wbo cheered them oti 
I heir way. Before tlieir raae was proceeded with, 
the order for the attendance of Alderman Wilkes, — 
the prime mover of all this mischief, — was dis- 
charged ; the court and ministers being fairly afi-aid 
of another contest with so dangerous an antagonist. 
The Lord Mayor now declined being heard by coun- 
sel ; and after the reading of the city charters, and 
the oaths of office, he briefly urged that he had 
acted in obedience to the laws and constitution, and 
appealed to the justice of the House. An endeavour 
was made to evade any further proceedings, by the 
previous question : but after an exciting debate, — 
interrupted by the shouts and uproar of the crowd, 
by which the House was surrounded,' — resolutions 
were agreed to, declaring that the privileges of the 
House had been violated,^ The Lord Mayor had 
been allowed to go home early in the evening ; when 
the crowd took the horses from his carriage, and bore 
Airiormia him triumphantly to the Mansion House. 
ci>imn[ited Alderman Oliver being still in the House, 
Tpwer. was now called upon for his defence. In a 
few words he said that he gloried in what he had 
done ; that he was unconcerned at the punishment 
intended for bim, and which nothing he could say 
woidd avert; 'and aa he expected little from thetr 
justice, he defied their power.'* Motions were im- 
mediately made that he had been guilty of a breach 
of privilege, and should be committed to the Tower ; 
and after a debate, protracted by earnest protests and 
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remonfitraDces against this proceeding, till half-past 
three in the morning, an order for bis commitment 
was agreed to.' 

At the next sitting of the House, the Lord Mayor 
attended in his place. Again he was ac- ThoLom 
companied by a crowd, larger and more comniiiwd 
tumultuous than before. The members to-w. 
with di£Gcwlty made their way throngh Palace Yard 
and Westminster Hall. Lord North's carriage was 
broken to pieces, and be himself escaped, — not with- 
out injury,— with the assistance of Sir W. Meredith. 
Mr. Charles Fox, — a violent champion of privilege, 
— and his brother Stephen, had their carriages in- 
jured ; and several members were insulted and pelted 
with stones and mud. For some time, the House 
was unable to proceed to business. The magistrates 
tried in vain to disperse or tranquilHse the mob: but 
the Sheriffs, — who both happened to be members, — 
being sent by the Speaker, at length succeeded in 
restoring order. In consideration of the Lord Mayor's 
state of health, it was at first proposed merely to 
commit him to the custody of the Sergeant- at-Arms ; 
but as be boldly declined to accept this favour from 
the House, and desired to bear his friend Oliver 
company, he was committed to the Tower.* Mean- 
while Wilkes, the chief otfender, was still at larg<?. 
He had been again ordered to atf«ud on the 81 h 
April : but ministers discreetly moved the ad- 
journment for the Easter Holidays until the 9th; 

I Ha wna allnwed tn sleep nt hia house that night, and (nrly the 
Dmt morning tha a-reeiint look him to the Tower. (OtmtlonuL'i 
ILiR, cited in Pari. Hist., ivii. 155, ».) 
n ' Mardi STtli ; Pari. iiisL, irii. 157. 
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and thus the dreaded culprit was eluded. This 8ul>- 
terfuge may have been prudent : but it was not 
iiutoTianiinous. 

The authority of tbe House of Commona had 
Ovation clearly been defied; and however ill-ad- 
prisonets. vised the proceedings which had led to tha 
contest with the city magistrates, the House could 
scarcely have flinclu'd from the vindication of its 
privileges.' But Pailiament has no means of punish- 
ing a popular offender. The Lord Mayor, on leaving 
the House, accompanied by the Sergeant-at-Arms, 
was surrounded by the crowd, who ttiok the horses 
from hia carriage, and bore him to Temple Bar- 
Here they shut the city gates, and would have res- 
cued him fi-om custody, but for the adroitness of the 
Lord MayiT, who assured them he was going home, 
accompanied by his friends. He slept that night at 
the Mansion House, and early the following morning 
reached the Tower, without observation. Here the 
prisoners received every mark of public attention 
and sympathy. Visited by the most distinguished 
leaders of the opposition, — attended by deputations, 
— flattered in addresses, — complimented by the free- 

I Loid Chathnm condemned all the partiea to tbis contest. ' Xo- 
Uiing appears to me more distinct than cicclaring their right to jurii- 
diction, with regard to printers of their proceedings, and debateH, and 
puaisliing their member, and in him his constituents, fur nhut he boa 
dons is disclmrge of his oith nnd rnngcience as a mngistrate.' Ijoid 
Chfttham lo Colonel Barri, Mai-oh 26th, 1771.— CAa/*am Correap., 
iv. 136. A^n, wi\\\a% to Ekil Temple, April ITth, 1771, be aaid, 
' Qieat is the absurdity of tbe citjin putting the quarrel on the eier- 
tise of the moat lenoble privilege the House is possessed of, — a 
right to anmmon before them jirintere printing their dtbates daring 
tile session. Incomparable is the vmng-headeddeBs and fully of thn 
Court, ignornnt how to be twenty-fonr hours on good ground; tar 
they hnye most insenionslj contrived to tie Ruilty of the rankest 
tyranny, in every sWp taken to assert the right.' — Grtntiille I'ajirn, 
IF. 33? Sen aUi JnniuB, Letter liii. 
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liom of many cities, — and overloaded with presents, 
— their imprisonment, instead of being a punish- 
nient, was a long-continued ovation. They failed 
to obtain tlieir release under writs of kaheas corpus, 
as the legality of their commitment could not be 
impeached : but on the 8th May, after six weeks' 
confinement, the prorogation of Parliament set them 
at liberty. Attended by a triumphal procession, 
they proceeded from the Tower to the Mansion 
House ; and the people exulted at the liberation of 
their popular magistrates,' 

Thus ended this painful and embarrassing conflict. 
Its results were decisive. The publication Beportii;^ 
of debates was still asserted to be a breach pamittea. 
of privilege : but the offence was committed with 
impunity. Another contest with the press, sup- 
ported by a powerful opposition and popular sympa- 
thies, was out of the question. ; and henceforth the 
proceedings of both Houses were freely reported. 
Parliament as well as the public has since profited 
by every facility which has been aflForded to report- 
ing. The suppression of the names of the speakers, 
and the adoption of fictitious designations, had en- 
couraged reporters to introduce other fictions into 
their narratives ; and to impute arguments and 
language, which had never been used, to characters 
of their own creation. 

But reporters were still beset with too many diffi- 
culties, to be able to collect accurat* ac- j^^j^. 
counta of the debates. Prohibited from i:"'"^ 

' Memoirs of BrasaCrOBbj, 1829; Altnon's Life of Wilkea; Hnn. 
JUr.. 1771, 59, rt «^. ; Adolphus, Hist., chap. ilx. 
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taking notes, they were obliged to write m^nl^ 
from memory. If notes were taken at all, they were 
written surreptitiously, and in fear of the Sergeant- 
at-Arms. Nor was this the only impediment to 
reporting. The accommodation for strangers wm 
very limited ; and as no places were reserved for 
reporters, they were obliged to wait upon the stair^ 
— sometimes for hours, — before the doors were 
opened, in order to secure admission. Under such 
restraints, imperfections in the reports were to be 
expected. However faithfully the substance of the 
debates may have been rendered, it is not con- 
ceivable that the language of the speakers could 
have been preserved. It bad probably been no vain 
boast of Dr. Johnson, when, to a company lost in 
admiration at one of Mr. Pitt's most eloquent 
speeches, he exclaimed, ' That speech I wrote in a 
garret, in Exeter Street.' ' And long after his time, 
much was left to the memoi'v or invention of r&- 

Nor were any further facilities conceded to the 
press, after the struggle of 1771. Lord Malmes- 
bnry, speaking of Mr. Pitt's speech, 23rd May, 1803, 
on the renewal of hostilities with France, said : ' By 
a new arrangement of the Speaker's, strangers were 
excluded till so late an hour, that the newspaper 
printers could not get in, and of course, no part of 

■ Sir J. HawliiDB' Life of Dr, Johnmn. The editor of Ciibbett'B 
Parliampntfiry History bears testimony to the general nccaracy of 
Er. Johnson's rtports, and discredits the stEteinenla of Sip Johtt 
Hawkins and others, who hnd regnrdcd them as Ihp works of his 
oim imngination ; but thrm cnn be little doubt thxt the langiiaf^e of 
iho cnniposition wi» often that of the reporter. — Pry's, tg vo£. »i. 
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Pitt's speech can be printed.'' A sketch of this 
speech, however, has been preaerved: but the whole 
debate was very imperfectly reported.' Even bo late 
as 1807, it was noticed in the House of Lords, that a 
person was taking not-es in the gallery.^ 

Another interruption to which reporting was still 
exposed, was the freciuent and capricious Bepon* 

... , , InttTTnpted 

exclusion of strangers, at the desire of a i>y ™eiu- 
Bingle member. During the discTissions at™**"- 
upon the American War in 1775 and 1776, the gal- 
leries were repeatedly closed.* On the 29th January, 
1778, seven years after the contest with the printers, 
Colonel Luttrell complained of misrepresentation in 
a newspaper j and said he should move the exclusion 
of strangers, in order to prevent the recurrence of 
such a practice ; upon which Mr, Fox made thig 
remarkable observation ; ' He was convinced the 
true and only method of preventing misrepresenta- 
tion was by throwing open the gallery, and making 
the debates and decisions of the House as public as 
possible. There was less danger of misrepresentation 

' Corr., ir. 362 ; and see Txird Colchester's Diary, i. 421. 

• Pari. Hist., mvi. 1386. 

' CcFurt HEd Cnbinets of Geo. III., i». 130 ; not mentioned in thi 
Pari. Debates. 

• Tub. 2ud, March 22nd, Nov. I6th, 177fi. J^tI, Hist., itriii. 221, 
MO, 963. Cooke's Uiat. of Party, iii. 2-2i. !□ the debate OD the 
budjtet, 2itb April, 1776, Gnrarnor Johnstoue obserTed that 'it was 
B liule eitr&ordinary that the ^Uerj ehauld be open on that da; 
and shut up upon almost ererj other, since the commcacement of the 
iH^sion, on which matfeia of importance came under disouasion.' — 
Pari. Hitt., iriii. 1322. Mr. Fox said: 'As etrangers were admitted 
here for one day, it wiu cecesBaiy for him to repeat what he hud 
often urged.'— iSid., 1326. The Speaker said : ' An bon. gentleman 
liad. at an early period of the seseion, deeired the standiuft order to 
be read, and he had ever since punctiliously kept to it.'— ijtif., 1321. 
Bee alfo Walpole'a Jourii,, li. IH-i. 
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in a full company than a thin one, as there would 
be a greater number of persons to give evidence 
against the misrepresentation.' ' 

<n 1798, the debate on Mr, Sheridan's motion for 
a committee on the state of Ireland, was lost to the 
public, by the exclusion of strangers." The Lord<i 
also discussed tlie aame important subject with 
closed doors." In 1810, Mr. Yorke enforced the ei- 
eliifiion of strangers during the inquiries, at the bar, 
into the expedition to the Scheldt; when Mr. Sheri- 
dan vainly attempted to obtain a modification of the 
rule, which vested in a single member the power of 
excluding the public* And on several later occa- 
sions, the reports of the debates in both houses have 
been interrupted from the same cause.* 

But when the fear of punishment was abated, the 
reports became more systematic ; and were improved 
in character and copiousness. There were still de- 

' Pari. Hist., ill. 647. A few days afterwards, Btrangera were 
ordered to withdraw. Thia onlor wus enforced ajciiinst the gentlp- 
men ; but the ladies, who were present in uaUBunl Dumliera, vere 
permitted to remain. GoTemor Johnstone, however, remonstrattd 
upon the indulgence shown to them, and they were also directed to 
witlidnLW. But they showed no disposition to nbey ihis imgradoua 
order, and business was interrupted for nearly two hours, before 
Ibeir Exclusion was accomplished. Amonfi; the iiumber were the 
Duchess of Deronahire and luidy Norton. Tlio contumaoy of tiia 
ladies on this occasion unhH^pily led to the withdrawal of the privi- 
lege, which they hsd long enjoyed, of being present at the d^mtea 
of the House of Commons. Feb. 2nd, 1778. London Chronicle, 
cited in note to Pari. Hist., Tol. iii._p. 673. Hatsell, Prec, ii, 181, 
II. See also Orey's Deb., iii. 22'>. Pari. Hist., zix. 671, ». 

' 4th June. Pari. Hist., jxiiii. 1487. 

■ IIM., 1489;8unhope'B JJfeof Fitt.iii. IHs. 

• Hans. Dsb., iv. 325. 

• E.g., 4th and fith March, 1813. during debate concermng the 
Prinoess of Wales, lord Oicheater's Diary, ii, 430. In 18+9, tha 
doors of the House of Commons were closed Against strangers ftir 
nearly two hours; and no report of the debute during that ttBM woa 
I.uuiisLod. In 1870, strangers were twice eicludeii 
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lays, and other shortcomiDgs : but mainly by the 
enterprise and ability of Almon, Woodfall, and 
Perry, the system of reporting and printing the 
debates gradually attained its present marvellous 
rapidity and completeness. And what a revolution 
has it accomplished ! 

The entire people are now present, as if were, and 
assist in the deliberations of Parliament, pduuci 
An orat^ir addreaaes not only the assembly nporting. 
of which he is a member ; but, through them, the 
civilised world. Hia influence and his responsibili- 
ties are alike extended. Publicity has become one 
of the most important instruments of parliamentary 
government. The people are taken into coimsel by 
Parliament, and concur in approviag or condemning 
the laws, which are, there proposed ; and thus the 
doctrine of Hooker is verified to the very letter ; 
'Laws they are not, which public approbation bath 
not made so.' While publicity secures the ready 
acceptance of good laws by the people, the passing 
of bad laws, of which the people disapprove, is be- 
yond the power of any minister. Long before a 
measure can be adopted by the legislature, it has 
been approved or condemned by the public voice ; 
and living and acting in public, Parliament, under 
a free representation, has become as sensitive to 
public opinion, as a barometer to atmospheric pres- 
sure. Such being the direct influence of the people 
over the deliberations of Parliament, they must share, 
with that body, the responsibility of legislation. 
Tliey have permitted laws to be passed, — they have 
I accepted and approved them ; and ibtij 'n'vW. li-A 
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aUerwRrds allow tliem to be disturbed. Hence the 
remarkable perraaneuce of every legislative settle- 
ment. There has been no retrogression in our lait^ 
or policy. The people, — if slow to perceive tbe 
value of new principles, — hold fiist to them when 
once acknowledged, aa to a national feitli.' No 
riiciimstance in the history of our country, — not 
even piirliamentary reform, — has done more for free- 
doni and good government, than the unfettered 
liberty of report,ing. And of all the services which 
the press has rendered to free InstitntionB, none has 
been greater than its bold defiance of parliamentary 
privilege, while labouring for the interests of the 
people. 

Reporting, instead of being resented by Parlia- 
hc mDB ment, is now encouraged as one of the 
brpL"h or main souices of its influence ; while the 
privilege. people justly esteem it, as the surest Baf(^- 
guard of liberty. Yet such is the tenacity with 
which ancient customs are observed, — long after their 
uses have ceased to be recognised,— that the privi- 
lege itself has never been relinquished. Its mainte- 
nance, however, is little more than a harmless ano- 
maly. Though it is still a breach of privilege to 
publish the debates, parliamentary censure is re- 
served for wilful misrepresentation ; and even this 
offence is now scarcely known. The extraordinaiy 
ability, candour, and good faith of the modem school 

' IhouKh equal publii!ll<r]<reTKi!a in tbe United StHtea, tneir legis- 
Intion is more aQdifen nod inipnUire, and T^nmrkiible, therffore, for 
its insbibility.— Db IbcyBwifla, Dhwcratit en Amh-ique, i. 2-13, 301 
inthert.). Seenlao au Jnteicsting esxs; of Siunoi^di, 'De la Bi- 
lll.iralinn NalionHle ; ' fiurfei imr Us Crm^tUtUion' •>a I'^upltt 
Lihrfi, 131, 3e« aluo Beitham, PMWeat TacUa, Buwringa o4. 
ii. 310. 
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of reporters, have left nothing for Parliament or the 
public to desire. 

The fire which destroyed both Houses of Parlia- 
ment in 1834, introduced a new era in re- Gaiiari« 
porting. Though, for many years past, ncfuamo- 
the reporters of the daily press had en- reponsra. 
joyed facilities unknown to their predecessors, they 
still carried on their difficult labours in the strangers' 
gallery. In the temporary houses, separate galleries, 
for the accommodatiou of reporters, were first intro- 
duced ; and this significant change has been perpe- 
tuated in the present buildings. 

In 1845, the presence of strangers in the galleries 
and other parts of the House, not appro- Prewnce 
pi'iated to members, was for the first time reoognised. 
recognised by the orders of the House of Commons ; 
yet this tardy recognition of their presence did not 
supersede the ancient rule by which they could be 
excluded on the word of a single member. 

A further change was still wanting to complete 
the publicity of parliamentary proceedings, p„yLc»- 
and the responsibility of members. The "|v"^„ 
conduct of members who took part in the "'''' 
debates,— until recently a very small number, — waa 
now known : but the conduct of the great majority 
who were silent, was still a secret. Who were pre- 
sent, — how they voted,— and what members coin- 
posed the majority, — and therefore the ruling bodj, 
— could not be ascertained. On questions of nn- 
ijsual interest, it was customary for the minority to 
secure the publication of their own names ; but it 

i on very rare occasions indeed, tliat a list of tU* 
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majority could also l)e obtained.' In either M«e 
the publication was due to the exertions of indivi- 
dual members. The House itself took no cognisance 
of names: but concerned itself merely with the 
numbers. The grave constitutional objections to 
this form of voting, had not escaped the notice of 
parliamentary reformers. Lord John Russell, in his 
speech on parliamentury reform in 1819, said:-- 
' We are often told that the publication of the 
debates is a corrective for any defect in the compo- 
sition of this House. But to these men, such an 
argument can by no means apply : the only part 
they take in the affairs of this House, is to vote in 
the majority ; and it is well known that the names 
of the majority are scarcely ever published. Such 
members are imlimited kings,— bound by no rule io 
the exercise of their power, — fearing nothing from 
public censure, in the pursuit of selfish objects, — ■ 
not even influenced by the love of praise and histo- 
rical fame, which affects the most despotic sove- 
reigns : but making laws, voting money, imposinjj 
faixes, sanctioning wars, with all the plenitude of 

' At the diss^olution of 1689, diTieion liets vera Grst published by 
the Whigs and Ti>iirB, to iaflueaee the ileclioas.— Maamias't Hi»t., 
ill. 685. In 1696, the Commona dtclared the printing the names of 
the minority a breuch of privilege, hs ' deKtructiTQ of the freedom and 
liberties of Purliamput.'— Com. Jovm.. li. 572. Mt. Burke wrote, 
in 1770: ' Frequent aadcocrtot lists of voters on all important ques- 
tions ought to be procured.' — Present DiscontmU, Works, ii. 336. In 
1T8S, the opposition puLlieh«d diviKion lists, the ministerial mem- 
burs appparing in red letters, and the minority in black. — Wraxdl 
Mem., it. S9I. In Ireland, before the Union, 'the divieions wec« 
['iblie, and red and black lists were immediately pnhlished of tbe 
Tutera on every public occasion.' — Sir Joiepb Bajriaglun'i JVrwriat 
Sitleiii,i. IBS. 
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power, and all the protefition of obeciirity: having 
nothing to deter them but the reproach of con- 
scit-nce, and everything to tempt the indulgence of 
avarice aud ambition.' ' 

It waa not, however, until 1 836, — foiir years after 
the passing of the reform act, — that the House of 
Commons adopted the wise and popular plan of re- 
cording the votes of every member ; and publishing 
them, day by day, as part of the proceedings of the 
House. So stringent a teat had never been applied 
to the conduct of members -, and if free conatituen- 
liies have since failed in their duty of sending able 
and conscientious representatives, the fault has been 
entirely their own. 

The Commons have since extended the principle 
of publicity still further. The admission stmnefn 
of strangers to debates had been highly divuiuu. 
prized : but the ne(^essity of clearing them during a 
division had never been doubted.* Yet in 1853, it 
was shown by Mr. Muntz that they might be per- 
mitted \a remain in the galleries, without any em- 
barrassment to the telleis ; ' and they have since 
looked down upon the busy scene, and shared in the 
excitement of the declaration of the numbers. 

In these important changes, the Commons have 
also been followed by the Lords. Since DiyiBiom 
1857, their Lordahips have published their Loni"- 
di vision lists daily ; and during a division, strangers 

' Hhub. Deb., 3rd Sfsr., ili. 1097. 

' Id 1S49 a Cummictee reporteil that their eicIuBinn waa ncfri- 

■ Beporl of Select Committee on Dmsions, 1SS3. 
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are permitted to remain in the galleries and in the 
space within the rails of the throne.' 

In a minor, yet not unimportant change, the per- 
Nani»o( son'il responsibility of members, as well to 
or.!)^' the House as to the public, has been ex- 
miiioa. tended. In the Commons, since 1839, the 
name of every member addressing questions to wit- 
nesses before select committees, has been published 
with the minut-es of evidence; and in 1852, the 
same practice was adopted by the Lords. It dis- 
plays the intelligence, the knowledge, and the can- 
dour of the questioners ; or their obtuaenesa, igno- 
rance, and prejudice. It exhibits them seeking for 
truth, or olwtinately persisting in error. Their 
presence at each sitting of the committee, and their 
votes upon every question, are also recorded and 
published in the minutes of proceedings. 

One other concession to the principle of unre- 
pnbii™. atricted publicity, must not be overlooked, 
mriiiuien. *^^^ ^^ ^^^ results of increasing activity 
JortiMd ^^^ vigilance in the Legislature, has beea 
pnpon. ^Y^Q collection of information, from all 
Bources, on which to found its laws. Financial and 
statistical accounts, — reports and papers upon every 
question of foreign and domeatic policy, — have been 
multiplied in so remarkable a manner, since the 
imion with Ireland, that it excites surprise how 
Parliament affected to legislate, in earlier times, 
without such information. These documents were 
disti'ibuted to all members of the Legislature ; and, 
by their favour, were also accessible to the public 
■ BaiolutinuB, MiltcIi lOtti, 18S7. 
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In 183/>, the Commons took a further step in the 
eocourt^ment of publicity, by directing all their 
papers to be freely sold, at a cheap rate.' The 
public have since had the same means of informa- 
tion, upon all legislative questions, aa the House 
itself. Community of knowledge, aa well as com- 
munity of discussion, bae been established. If 
comments ai^e justly made upon the extravagance 
of parliamentary printing, — if voluminoua 'blue 
books' are too often a fair object of ridicule, — yet 
the information they afford is for the public ; and the 
extent and variety of the documents printed, attest at 
once the activity of membersj and the keen interest 
taken by the people in the business of legislation. 

While the utmost publicity has thus been gradually 
extended to all parliamentary proceedings, pp^^^ ^, 
a greater freedom has been permitted to l^n'pHJ^ 
the press, in criticising the conduct of Par- "*"'"''*■ 
liament. Eelying upon the candour of public 
opinion for a justification of its conduct. Parliament 
Las bean superior to that irritable sensitiveness, 
which formerly resented a free discusision of its 
proceedings. Rarely has either House thought fit, 
of late years, to restrain by punishment, even the 
severest censures upon its own debates and proceed- 
ings. When gross libels have been published upon 
the House itself, or any of its members, the House 
has occasionally thought it necessary to vindicate 
its honour, by the commitment of the offenders to 
custody. But it has rightly distinguished between 
libels upon character and motives, — and commonti, 
' Eepurta on Printtd Pipera, 1831). 
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however severe, upon political conduct. In 1810, 
Mr. Gale Jones was committed to Newgate, for 
publishing an offensive placard announcing for dis- 
cussion, in a debating society, the conduct of two 
meralwrs, Mr. G. Yorke and Mr. Windham. Sir 
Francis Biu'dett was sent to the Tower, for pub- 
lishing an address to his constituents, denouncing 
this act of the House, and denying its right of com- 
mitment. Twenty years later, both these offences 
would probably have been disregarded, or visited 
with censure only. Again, in 1819, Mr. Hobhouse 
was committed to Newgate for violent., if not sedi- 
tious, language in a pamphlet. A few years after- 
wards, such an offence, if noticed at all, would have 
been remitted to the Attorney-General, and the 
Court of Queen's Bench. In 1838, Mr. O'Connell, 
for a much grosser libel than any of these, was only 
reprimanded in his place, by the Speaker. The 
forbearance of both Houses has not compromised 
their dignity, while it lias commanded public respect. 
Nor has it been without other good results ; for, 
however free the commentaries of newspapers, — 
they have rarely been disgraced by the vulgar 
scurrilities which marked the age of Wilkes and 
Junius, when Parliament was still wielding the rod 
of privilege over the press. Universal freedom of 
discussion has beconke the law of our political 
system ; and the familiar use of the privilege has 
gi-adually corrected its abuses. 

The relations of Parliament with the people have 
Biriy pcti- also been drawn closer, by the extended use 
i-«'iuiiieiit. of the popular right of petiiioning for re- 
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dress of grievances. Though this right has existed 
from the earliest times, it had been, practically, 
restricted for many centuries, to petitions for the 
redress of personal and local grievances; and the 
remedies sought by petitioners were such as Comts 
of Equity, and private Acts of Parliament have since 
been accustomed to provide. The civil war of 
Oharles I. encouraged a more active exercise of the 
right of petitioning. Numerous petitions of a 
political character, and signed by large bodies of 
people, were addressed to the Loog Parliament.' 
Freedom of opinion, however, was little tolerated 
l>y that assembly. The supporters of their cause 
were thanked and encouraged : its incautious oppo- 
nents, if they ventured to petition, were punished 
as delinquents.* Still it was during this period of 
revolution, that the practice of addressing Parlia- 
ment upon general political questions had its rise. 
After the Restoration, petitions were again discou- 
raged. For long periods, indeed, during the reign 
of Charles II., the discontinuance of Parliaments 
effectually suppressed them ; and the collecting of 
signatures to petitions and addresses to the king, or 
either House of Parliament, for alteration of matters 
established by law, in church or state, was restrained 
by Act of Parliament.* 

Nor does the Bevolution appear to have extended 

■ Clnrendan Hial. (OiTatd Ed., 1S26), i. 357; iL ISO, 206, S07, 
222; V. i(iO;Ti.40fi. 

■ ."^..ii. 221, %V&; Com. Journ., t. 364, 367, 368; Bnihironh 
Coll.. T. 483, *B7. 

> 13 Cbiu. U. c. 
nulimneBt vere diicounleiiaiiced i 
.UOi). 
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the free use of petitions. In the next ten years, pe 

jj^^^. titioua in some numbers were presented, — 

poittLoj, oliiefly from persons interested, — relative 
to the African Company, — the scarcity and depre- 
ciation of the coinage, ^the duties on leather, — and 
the woollen trade : but very few of a general political 
character. Freedom of opinion waa not tolerated. 
In 1690, a petition from the city of London, hinting 
at a repeal of the Test Act, so far as it affected 
Protestant dissenters, could hardly obtain a reading ; ' 
and in 1701, the Commons imprisoned five of the 
Kentish petitioners, until the end of the session, for 
praying that the loyal addresses of the House might 
be turned into bills of supply.* During the reigns 
of Queen Anne, and the first two Georges, petitions 
continued to pray for special relief; but rarely in- 
terpoBed in questions of general legislation. Even 
the ten first turbulent years of George III.'s reign 
failed to develope the agency of petitions, among 
other devices of agitation. So little indulgence did 
Parliament then show to petitions, that if they ex- 
pressed opinions of which the majority disapproved, 
the right of the subject did not protect them from 
summary rejection. In 1772, a most temperate 
petition, praying for relief from subscription to the 
Thirty-nine Articles, was rejected by the Commons, 
by a large majority.^ 

It was not until 1779, that an extensive organi- 

■ Pari. Hist,, v. 359. 

» Somtrs' Tracts, si. 242 ; Pari. Iliit., r. I2fia ; i'lid., App., ktiL 
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Bation to promote measures of economical and par- 
liamentary reform, called into activity Rommmce. 
a general system of petitioning, — com- tbomDdmi 
mencingwitb the freeholders of Yorkshire, petittoning. 
and extending to many of the most important 
counties and cities in the kingdom.' This may Itt 
regarded as the origin of the modem system of 
petitioning, by which public meaBurea, and mattere 
of general policy, have been pressed upon the atten- 
tion of Parliament, Corresponding committees 
being established in various parts of the country, 
were associated for the purpose of effecting a com- 
mon object, by means of petitions, to be followed by 
concerted motions made in Parliament, An organi- 
sation which has since been so often used with 
success, was now first introduced into our political 
syfrtem.* But as yet the number of petitions was 
comparatively small ; and bore little proportion to 
the vast accumulations cf later times. Notwith- 
standing the elaborate system of association and 
correapondenee established, there do not appear to 
have been more than forty petitions;* but many of 
these were very numerously signed. The Yorkshire 

' Adolphna, iii. 94, 113 ; Eempmbrancfr, vol. ii, ; Wj-tiU's Politicnl 
Piipers, i. 1-296 ; Wraiall's Mem., iii. 292 ; Ann. Rfg., 1789, Y- 8o 1 
Pari. Hist,. XI. 1378. 

■ Mr. HsUam. in a Tnluniiile note to his CoDstitullonal Hislory, 
Tol. ii. p. 434, to which I urn much indebled, aajs that ' the great 
miiltiplicstion of pi'tiitioQB wholly unainnected with pnrficular in- 
terests, cannot, I believe, be traced hi^^hpr than thoae for the abalitioii 
of (in slaTe tnwle in 1787 ; Ihouch a few wpre proaenled for reform 
about the end of the American War, wbioh troiiid nndanbtedly hare 
been rejected wilh inilifniHtioD at aoj earlier slage of our conatitu- 
tion.' I hare Bsaiened the eotnewhal curlier period of 1779, Bi the 
ttrif^n of thfl modem sjetein of petitioning. 

■ PuL Hint., iii. 339i Ann. Elf., I7E0,p. 16fi. 
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petition was subscribed by upwards of eight thonBaiid 
freeholders ; ' the Westminster petition, by five thou- 
sand electors.* The meetings at which they were 
agreed to, awakened the public interest in questions 
of reform, to an extraordinary degree, which was atill 
further increased by the debates in Parliament, on 
their presentation. At the same time, Lord George 
Gordon and his fanatical associates were engaged 
in preparing petitions against the Roman Catholics. 
To one of these, no less than one hundred and 
twenty thousand sigiaatm'es were annexed,* But 
not satisfied with the influence of petitions so 
numerously signed, the dangerous fanatic who had 
collected them, sought to intimidate Parliament by 
the personal attendance of the petitioners ; and his 
ill-advised conduct resulted iu riots, conflagrations, 
and bloodshed, which nearly cost their mischievous 
originator his head. 

In 1782, there were about fifty petitions praying 
itsdere. ^"^^ reform in the representation of the 
loiimmt. Commons in Pai'liament ; and also a con- 
siderable number in subsequent yeai's. The great 
movement for the abolition of the slave trade soon 
followed. The first petition against that infamona 
traffic was presented from the Quakers, in 1782;* 
and was not supported by other petitions for some 
years, But in the meantime, an extensive associa- 
tion had instructed the people in the enormities of 

' .SpBBch of 8ir George Savils ; Pnrl. Hist, xx. 1 374. 

» Speech of Mr. F-jx; /bid., xii. 287. 

• Ann. Rea;,, 1780, p. 269. 

' June 17U1, 1782 ; Com. Journ., xiiii. i87; Adolphus Hirt., i 
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the slave trade, and aroused the popular sjmpal.hiea 
in favour of the African negro. In 1787 and 1788, 
a greater number of petitions were presented for this 
benevolent object, than had ever been addressed 
to Parliament, upon any other political question. 
There were upwards of a hundred petitions, nume- 
rously signed, and from influential places.' Never 
yet had the direct influence of petitions upon the 
dtiliberations of Parliament been so remarkably 
eieraplified. The question of the elave trade was 
immediately considered by the government, by tliei 
Privy Council, and by Parliament ; and remedial 
measures were passed, which ultimately led to its 
prohibition. This consummation was indeed post- 
poned for several years, and was not accomplished 
without many struggles : but the influence of peti- 
tions, and of the organisation by which they were 
produced, was marked throughout the contest.* 
The king and Mr. Pitt appear, from the first, to 
have regarded with disfavour this agitation for the 
abolition of the slave trade, by moans of addresses 
and petitions, as being likely to establish a prece- 
dent for forf'iog the adoption of other measures, less 
unobjectJonalile.^ 

Notwithstanding this recognition of the consti- 
tutional right of addressing ParUament upon public 
questions, the growth of petitions was not yet 

• Com. Joum.. iliii. 159, rf geq. ; Adolphus, Hiat., W. 308. . 

' Mr. Fox, wriling to Dr. WnkefieUl, April 28Lb, 1801, taii : 
' With regard to (he altve trad?, I conceive tlie great numbers vhicb 
have voted with us, gometiiaes Bmoimling to n majority, have heeii 
princinally owiDg to petitions.' — Fm: Mem., ir. 428. 

■ Mulmpabury Corr,, ii. 430. See nUo Buncraa's Amer. Bev., iii. 
4t9. Lord Holland's Mem., ii. 157, &c, 
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materiblly advanced. Throughout the reign of 
George III. their numbers, upon the most inte- 
resting questions, were still to be reckoned by 
hundreds.' Aa yet, it was sought \a espresB the 
sentiments of influential classes only ; and a few 
select petitions from the principtal counties and 
cities, — drawn with great ability, and signed by 
leading men, — characterised this period of the 
history of petitions. Even in 1816 there were 
little more than four hundred petitions against the 
continuance of the Property Tax, notwithstanding 
the strong public feeling against it. 

It was not until the latter part of the succeeding 
petiuoni r^ig^j that petitioning attained that de- 
gi™"^' velopment, by which it has since been dis- 
'""'*■ tinguished. From that period it has been 
the custom to influence the judgment of Parliament, 
not so much by the weight and political considera- 
tion of the petitioners, as by their numbers. Reli- 
gions bodies, — especially of Dissenting communions, 
— had already contributed the greatest number of 
petitions ; and they have since been foremost in 
availing themselves of the rights of petitioners. In 
1824, an agitation was commenced, mainly by means 
of petitions, for the abolition of aiaveiy ; and from 
that period imtil 1833, when the Emancipation Act 
was passed, little less than twenty thousand petitions 
were presented: in 1833 alone, nearly seven thou- 

' la I813,tberewere20(>iofa™urof Roman Ctttholicolaims.und 
ftbout 70U for prom u1 Kiting the ChrieHmi religioa in India : in ISlt, 
nhoQt 150 on Ilis cirn Irivb. and aoarlj' 1,000 for the abolition ol tha 
tlav? Unde: in 1S17 and 1818, upwards of 600 ptlitions for rafura 
U FoiliwncDC 
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Bnnd were laid before the House of Commons. Upon 
miiny other subjects, petitions were now numbered 
by thousands, instead of hundreds. In 1827 and 
1828, the repeal of the Corporation and Test Acts 
was urged by upwards of five thousand petitions. 
Between 1825 and 1829, there were about six thou- 
sand petitions in favour of the Roman Catholic 
claims, and nearly nine thousand against them. 
Other questions affecting the Church and Dissenters, 
— the Maynooth grant, church rates, and the obser- 
vance of the Sabbath, have since called them forth, 
in still greater numbers.' On a single day, in 1860, 
nearly four thousand petitions were presented, on the 
question of church rates.* 

The people have also expressed their opinions 
upon all the great political measures of Ejtraorts- 
the last thirty years, by prodigious num- ^J^^J, 
bers of petitions;^ and these petitions i^"*"» 

< In 1834 thore were upwards of 2,000 petitions in sapport of ibe 
Church Estrtbiishmenl, and 2,100 for relief of Dissenters. In 1837 
there were nbaut ]0,00() petitions relatjng to church ratei. Between 
18-13 Hnd 1H37, 5,0UU petition<i were prhsenteii for the better observ- 
aaFB of the Lord's Day. In Ifllfi, l(l,2fi3 petitions, wiOi 1,288,742 
Bignnturos, were presented auainst the Hrunt to Maynooth Collpgr. 
In 1850, 4,475 petitions, vith 6S6,et» si^aturea, vere presenleil 
against Sunday labour in the Fogt-o9ire. In 18.^1, 4.144 petition*^. 
irith l,016.6i>7 signatures, were presented for repelling eneroarh- 
ments of the Chureh of Rome; and 2,151 petitions, with 948,081 
sifcnatures, agniDSt the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill. In 18a6, 4,996 
patitionB, with 629,926 BignatureB, were prcHented Hgsinsl oppning 
the British Musenm on Sundays; and in 1860, there were fi,l^lh 
petitions, wi<b 197,687 sigantures, against tho abolition of chnn-b 
mlMi ; and 6,538 petitions, with 610,877 signatures, in farourof thc-,r 
abolition. 

* March 28th, 1860. 

* In 1846 there were 1.3.^8 petitions, with 145.e5A Eignamrei, 
against the repeal of the com hiwB : and 467 petitions, with 1,4) 4,3f'S 
■ignalures, in farour of repeal. In 184S there were 57' petifiorrt, 

■"llith 2,018,080 signatures, praying for universal mifftage. In to* 
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Iiave been freely received, however distaslefuj their 
opiniona,^ — however strong tbeir language. Disre- 
spect and menace have not been suffered : but the 
wise and tolerant spirit of the age has recognised 
unbounded liberty of opinion. 

This general use of petitions had been originally 
AboMof developed by associations ; and in its pro- 
peiittoninn. gress, active organisation has ever since 
been resorted to, for bringing its great influence to 
bear upon Parliament. Sometimes, indeed, the 
manner in which petitioning has been syatematiaad, 
has discredited the right on which it is founded, 
.■knd the questions it has sought to advance. Peti- 
tions in thouHands, — using the same language, — 
inscribed in the same handwriting, and on the Banie 
description of paper, — and signed by fabulous num- 
bers, — have marked the activity of agents, rather 
than the unanimity of petitioners ; and, instead of 
being received aa the expression of public opinion, 
have been reprobated as an abuse of a popular 
privilege. In some cases, the unscrupulous zeal of 
agents has even led them to resort to forgery and 
other frauds, for the multiplication of signatures.' 

While the number of petitions was thus increas- 

five jBars ending 1843, 94,000 petitions were racfived by the Houaa 
of Commons ; in the fita years ending 1818, 66,501 ; in the five jenrs 
ending I8I>3, 54,908; mid in Che five yeiira ending )S58, 4T,6G9. 
In 1860, 24,279 petitions were reoeiTed, being a greatfic numbot 
than in aDy previous year exi^ept 1813. 

' Such pncticea appear lo havo been coeviil with dgitiition by 
means of petitions. Lord Clarendon etutes thut in 164D,'vtien a 
nmltitude of hands was procured, the peticion itself was cut oQ*, and 
B new one framed Buitable tf the design in hand, and annexed lo thn 
long list of names, which were subscribed to the fonoT. By ibis 
means many men found theic hands Bubscrihed to petjiions of whic^ 
they before had never heard.' — KUt. of BAtUion, li. 'ibl. 
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ing, their influence was further extended, by the dis- 
nisBions to which their presentation gave i,8bet«oa 
rise. The arguments of the petitioners ^^JT^^^ 
were repeated and enforced in debate. ""*"'"**■ 
Whatever the business appointed for consideration, 
the claims of petitioners to a prior hearing were 
paramount. Again and again, were the same ques- 
tions thus forced upon the attention of Parliament. 
A popular question absorbed all others : it was for 
ever under discussion. This free access of peti- 
tioners to the inner deliberations of Parliament, was 
a great privilege. It had long been enjoyed and 
appreciated : but when it was too often claimed, its 
continuance became incompatible with good govern- 
ment. After the reform act, the debating of peti- 
tions threatened to become tfce sole business of the 
House of Commons. For a time, expedients were 
tried to obtain partial relief from this serious 
embarrassment ; but at length, in 1839, the House 
was forced to take the \to\A but necessary step, of 
prohibiting all debate upon the presentation of 
petitions.' The reformed Parliament could venture 
upon so startling an invasion of the right of peti- 
tioning ; and its fearless decision was not miscon- 
strued by the people. Nor has the just influence of 
petitions been diminished by this change; for while 
the House restrained desultory and intrusive dis- 
cussion, it devised other means for giving publicity, 
and extended circulation to the opinions of peti- 
tioners.' Their voice is still heard and respected in 
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the consideration of every public measure : but It is 
no Ionn;er sufFered unduly to impede the toilsome 
work of legislation. 

To these various modes of subjecting Parliament 
pMeeof '■'* ^^ direct control of public opinion, 
oiembenL uiuat 1)6 added the modem custom of ex- 
acting pledges from candidates at elections. The 
general election of 1774 appears to have been the 
tirst occasion, on which it prevailed eo far as to 
attract public notice.' Many popular questione, 
e>?pecially our differences with America, were then 
under discusyion ; and in m»ny places, tests were 
proposed to candidatea, by wMch they were required 
to support or oppose the leading measures of the 
time. Wilkes was forward in encouraging a practice 
80 consonant with his own political principles ; and 
volunteered a test for himself and his colleague, 
Sergeant Glynn, at the Sliddlesex election. Many 
candidatea indignantly refused the proposed test, 
even when they were favourable to the views to 
which it was sought to pledge them. At this 
period, Mr. Burke explained to the electors of 
Bristol, — with that philosophy and breadth of eon- 
Btitutional principle, which distinguished him,— -tlie 
relations of a representative to his constituents. 
'His unbiassed opinion, his matiure judgment, his 
enlightened conscience, he ought not to sacrifice to 

you, to any man, or to any set of men living 

Your representative owes yon, not his industry only, 

■II petitions are cIiBaiflpd, m ai lo inhibit the Dumber of petitions, 
niib tha BiEnaturea, ralacing lo ererjr Bulfject. 
I Adolphus, Hist, ii. 113. 
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but his judgment ; and he betrays, instead of serving 
you, if he sacrifices it to your opinion. . . . Govern- 
ment and legislation are matters of reason and 
judgment, and not of inclination ; and what sort of 
reason is that in which the determination precedes 
the discussion,— in which one set of men deliberate, 
nnd another decide ? . . . Parliament is not a con- 
{;res8 of ambassadors from different and hostile 
interests; . . . but Parliament is a deliberative 
assembly of one nation, with one interest, — that of 
the whole ; where not loc^l purposes, not local pre- 
judices, ought to guide, but the general good, result- 
ing from the general reason of the whole.' ' 

Since that time, however, the relations between 
representatives and their constituents have become 
more intimate ; and the constitutional theory of 
pledges has been somewhat modified. According \'^ 
the true principles of representation, the consti- 
tuents elect a man in whose character and general 
political views they have confidence ; and their 
representative enters the Legislature a free agent, 
to assist in its deliberations, and to form his own 
independent judgment upon all public measures. If 
the contrary were universally the rule, representa- 
tives would become delegates ; and government, by 
the entire body of the people, would be substituted 
for representative institutions.' But the political 

■ Burke'i Works, iii. 18-20. 

* Tbera is force, liut at the same timti eiai^ratlaa. in the Opiaioai 
of hh able reviewer apoii this subject. 'I'or & long time post «a 
hare, nnconscionslj. been burning the i^andle of tbe coniititutioD ut 
both ends ; our electors hnre heen usurping the fnnctiona of the 
House of Commona, «hiU the Houbs of Commnns him been monn- 
puliMDg thoae of the ParliftiaenU'— ii/. flee., Oct. 18i"ia, No- ^'i'4. 
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conditions of our own time have brought occasional 
ptedgea more into hiirmooy with the spirit of the 
constitution. The political education of the people, 
— the publicity of all parliamentary proceedings, — 
and the free discussions of the press, have combinefl 
to force upon constituencies the estimation of mea- 
sures as well as of men. Hence candidates have 
Bought to recommend themselves by the advocacy of 
popular measures ; and constituents have expected 
explicit declarations of the political faith of candi- 
dates. And how can it be contended that upon such 
measures as catholic emancipation, parliamentary 
reform, and the repeal of the com laws, constituen- 
cies were not entitled to know the opinions of their 
members 'i Unless the electors are to he deprived 
of their voice in legislation, such occasions as these 
were surely fit for tlieir peculiar vigilance. At a 
dissolution, the crown has often appealed directly to 
the sense of the people^ on the policy of great public 
measures;' and bow could they respond to that 
appeal without satislj'iug themselves regarding the 
opinions and intentions of the candidates ? Theii 
response was found in the majority returned to the 
new Parliament, directly or indirectly pledged to 
support their decision. 

p. 469. Again,p.*70: ' In plate ofsBlectingnien, constitiiBOcieapro- 
BOiinCB upon measures ; in place of chooaiDg reprcsentatiTea to difl- 
CUBS quastiona and decide oQ proposals in duo of three co-otdinata 
ftnd co-equsl bodies, the aggregate of \chich decree wbaC sholi bs 
enacted or done, electors consider and decree vhnt shall be doas 
themselves. It is a reaction uiwards the old Athenian plan of direct 
Binernment hy the people, pntctised before the principle of represen- 
tHlion was discorered.' 

' Speecbea from the throne, 24lh March, 17S1; 27th .ipril. 1907! 
22uJApril, lS31;2l3tMiuidi, lSfi7. 
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But while the right of electors to be assured of 

the political opinions of candidates has been gene- 
rally admitted, the first principles of representative 
government are ever to be kept in view. A mem- 
ber, once elected, is free to act upon his own con - 
victions and conscience. As a man of honour, hb 
will violate no engagement which he may have 
thought it becoming to accept : but if he has a due 
lespect for his own character, and for the dignity of 
his ofBce, he will not yield himself to the petty 
meddling and dictation of busy knots of his consti- 
tuents, who may assume to sway his judgment. 

Such being the multiplied relations of Parliament 
to the people, let us inquire how, since its g^fTgntg. 
early excesses in the reign of G-eorge III., SiscJii^ 
it has deferred to the law, and respected "'""^* 
other jurisdictions besides its own. The period sig- 
nalised by the ill-advised attempt-s of the House of 
Commons to enlarge its powers, and assert too tena- 
ciously its own privilejjes, — was yet marked by the 
abandonment of some of its ancient customs and 
immunities. From the earliest times, the members 
of both Houses had enjoyed the privilege of freedom 
from arrest in all civil suits ; and this immunity, — 
useful and necessary as regarded themselves,— had 
also extended to their servants. The abuses of this 
privilege had long been notorious ; and repeated 
attempts had already been made to discontinue it. 
For that purpose bills were several times passed by 
the Lords, but miscarried in the Commons.' At 
length, in 1770, a hill was agreed to by the Cora- 
■ > Lord M&ni>aeld's spe I'd), May 9ui, 1770^ Pml. B.vM., t\\.^1\. 
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mons,' £.nd sent up to tbe House of Lords, Thera 
it encottiitered unexpected oppoaition from several 
peers : but was carried by the powerful advocacy of 
I^rd Mansfield.' Nor was this the only privilege 
restrained by this useful act. Members and their 
servants bad formerly enjoyed immunity from the 
distress of their goods, and from all civil suits, 
during the periods of privilege. Such monstrous 
privileges bad been flagitiously abused ; and few 
passages in parliamentary history are more discredi- 
table than the frivolous pretexts under which pro- 
tections were claimed by members of both Houses, 
and their servants. These abuses had already been 
partially restrained by several statutes : ' but it was 
reserved for this act, to leave the course of justice 
entirely free, and to aiford no protection to mem- 
bers, but that of their persons from arrest. 

This same period witnessed the renunciation of aa 
priaonerj offensive custom, by which prisoners ap- 
ihe bar. peared before either House to receive judg- 
ment, kneeling at the bar. Submission so abject, 
while it degraded the prisoner, exhibited privilege 
as odious, rather than awful, in the eyes of a free 
people. In the late reign, the proud spirit of Mr. 
Murray had revolted against this indignity ; and hia 
contumacy had been punished by close confinement 

■ Walpole says : 'Tbe bill pnssed easily through tbe Commons, 
maay of tlie membors who ware intlined to oppose it, tiUBting it 
wiiuld be rejected in tbe other House.'— ilftni., iv. 147. But liia i* 
■curcely lo be reconciled with the (act that similaz bills bod pr«Ti< 
ously been passed by the Lords. 
• ■' 10 Geo. III. c, 50. 

• 12 £i 13 WiU, m. e. 3 ; 2 & 3 Anne, & IS ; 11 Geo, II. c. 31. 
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in Newgate.' But in 1772, when privilege was most 
unpopiiliir, the Commans formally renounced tliis 
opprobrioiis usage, by standing order,' The Lords, 
lesB candid in tlieir proceedings, silently discontinued 
the practice, in cases of privilege ; but, by continu- 
ing the accustomed entries in their journal, stil. 
afifected to maintain it.* 

Parliament, having relinquished every invidious 
privilege, has not been without embarrass- PriTiJoija 
ments in exercising the powers necessary Caura. 
for maintaining its own authority and independence, 
and which, — if rightly used, — are no restraint upon 
public liberty. Each House has exercised a larfje 
jurisdiction, in declaring and enforcing its own pri- 
vileges. It admimaters the law of Parliament : the 
com-ts administer the law of the land ; and where 
subjects have considered themselves aggrieved by 
one jm-isdiction, they have appealed to the other.* 
In such cases the appeal has been to inferior courts, 

' Pari. Hist., xiv. 89J ; Walpoles Mem. of Geo. II., i. 16. In 
ISi7, DB"d JeDkins, a Roynliat Welsh jpilge. Iiiid rofiiBed lo kneel 
Leforn the Commnni ; and Sir John Mftyniird, Sir John Oajrs, iind 
others, before the Lords.— Com. Jonrn., v. 489 ; Pari. Hisl., iii. 841, 
860. 

' March Iflth, 1TT2; Cora. Jouni., ixvi. 48. 

' Id 17S7, Mr. Warren Hnstinge, on b«ing admitted to bail, on hii 
impeochnii'iit, was oblieed to kneel at the bar; and again, at Ih" 
opening of his trial, in the following year, he appearw kneeling 
until desired bj the Chancellor lo rise. Of this eeremtiny he thus 
wFote : ' I can with truth afRrm that I have borne with inditferonoe 
sLl the basu treatment I have bad dealt to me— all except the igno- 
RiinioUB eeremonial of knpeling befiire the Sn-am! —Trial of }iaft- 
ings : Lord Slaniape't U/e of Pilt. i. 356. The same humilialin? 
wremony was repeated eiRlit years afterwards, when he was called 
In the bar to hear hin acquittal announced by the Ciiancellor. — Ih'id., 
ii. 3ie. 

' .Vi\ the prlDciplen and anthoritiei 
in Chap. VI. of the author's Tre.itiae 
liametit. 
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— to courts whose judgments may again be reviewed 
by the High Court of Parliament. The courts, — 
without assuming the right to limit the privileges of 
Parliament, — have yet firmly maintained their own 
unfettered jurisdiction to try all causes legally 
brought before them ; and to adjudge them accord- 
ing to the law, whether their judgment may conflict 
with privilege, as declared elsewhere, or not. A 
court of equity or common law can stay actions, by 
injunction or prohibition : but neither House is able 
to interdict a suit, by any legal process. Hence em- 
barrassing contests have arisen between Parliament 
and the courts. 

The right of both Houses to imprison for con- 
CMof tempt, had been so often recognised by the 
Burden. courts, on writs of habeas corpus, that it 
appeared scarcely opnn to further question. Yet, in 
1810, Sir Francis Burdett denied the authority of 
the Commons, in his place in Parliament. He en- 
forced his denial in a letter to his constituents ; and 
having himself been adjudged guilty of contempt, 
he determined to defy and resist their power. By 
direction of the House, the Speaker issued his warrant 
for the commitment of Sir Francis to the Tower. 
He disputed its legality, and resisted and turned out 
the Sergeant, who came to execute it : he barred up 
his house ; and appealed for protection to the 
Sheriffs of Middlesex, The mob took his part, and 
being riotous, were dispersed in the streets, by the 
military. For three days he defended himself in his 
house, while the authorities were consulting as to 
the legality of bre-aking into it, by force. It was 
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lield that the Sergeant, in executing this Speaker's 
warrant, would be armed with all the powers of the 
law ; and accordingly, on the third day, that officer 
having obtained the aid of a sufficient number of 
corBtables, and a military force, broke into the 
beleaguered house, and conveyed his prisoner to the 
Tower.' The commitment of a popular opponent of 
privilege was followed by its usual consequences. 
The martyred prisoner was an object of sympathy 
and adulation, — -the Commons were denounced as 
tyrants and oppressors. 

Overcome by force, Sir Francis brought actions 
against the Speaker and the Sergeant, in the Court 
of King's Bench, for redress. The House would 
have been justified by precedents and ancient usage, 
in resisting the prosecution of these actions, as a 
contempt of its authority : but instead of standing 
upon its privilege it directed its officers to plead, 
and the Attorney-General to defend them. The 
authority of the House was fully vindicated by the 
court ; but Sir Francis prosecuted an appeal to the 
Exchequer Chamber, and to the House of Lords. 
The judgment of the court below being affirmed, all 
conflict between lawaod privilege wasaverted. The 
authority of the House had indeed been ques- 
tioned : but the courts declared it to have been ex- 
ercised in conformity with the law. 

Where the courts uphold the authority of the 
Hou^ all is well : but what if they deny and repu- 
diate it ? Since the memorable ca«e« of Asbby and 

p. 344 -, Heu. Deb., xri. 397, 164, fee. 1m4 
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White, and the electors of Aylesbury in 1704, no 
such case had arisen until 1837 : when the cause of 
dispute was characteristic of the times. In the last 
century, we have seen the Commons contending for 
the inviohible secrecy of all their proceedings : now 
they are found declaring their inherent right of 
publishing all their own papers, for the information 
of the public. 

The circumstances of this case may be briefly 
TtiBBtot told. In 1836, Messrs. Hansard, the 
wpSt printers of the House of Commons, bad 
PJ^ng printed, by order of that House, the re- 
cuwkmt. porta of the Inspectors of Prisons, — ^in one 
of which a book published by Stockdale, and found 
among the prisoners in Newgate, was described as 
obscene and indecent. After the session, Stockdale 
brought an action against the printers, for libeL 
The character of the book being proved, a verdict 
was given against him, upon a plea of justification : 
but Lord Chief Justice Denman, who tried the 
cause, took occasion to say that ' the fact of the 
House of Commons having directed Messi-s. Hansara 
to publish all their parliamentary reports, is no 
justification for thera, or for any bookseller who 
publishes a parliamentary report, containing a libel 
against any man.' The assertion of such a doctrine 
was naturally startling to the House of Commons ; 
and at the next meeting of Parliament, after an 
inquiry by a committee, the House declared ' That 
the power of publishing such of its reports, votes, 
and proceedings as it shall deem necessary, or con- 
ducive to the public interests, is an essential inci- 
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dent to the conetitutioiial functions of Farliament) 
more especially of tbis Hoiise, as the representa- 
tive portion of it,' It was further resolved, that 
for any person to institute a suit in order to call its 
privileges in question, or for any court to decide 
npon matters of privilege, inconaistent with thft 
determination of either Houee, was a breach of 
privilege.' 

Stockdale, however, immediately brought anotluT 
action, to whii^h the House,— instead of cj„„, 
acting upon its own recent resolutions, — Hioctiiiie, 
directed Messrs. Hansard to plead. The case wa« 
tried upon this single iasue, — whether tlie printers 
were justified by the privilege and order of the 
House ; and the Court of Queen's Bench unani- 
mously decided against them. 

The position of the Commons was surrounded 
with difficulties. Believing the judgment of the 
court to be erroneous, they Eoight have sought its 
reversal by a writ of error. But such a coiu-se waj 
not compatible with their dignity. It was not the 
conduct of their officer that w.os impugued : but 
their own authority, which they had solemnly 
asserted. In pursuing a writ of error, they might 
be obliged, in the last resort, to seek justice from 
the House of Lords, — a tribuDal of equal but not 
superior, authority in matters of privilege ; and 
having already pronounced their own judgment, 
such an appeal would be derogatory to their propT 
position in the state. They were equally unwilling 

\ T&K^'t Law uid Uiage of Puliaoicu 



to precipitate a conflict with the courts. Then 
resolutions had been set at defiance ; yet tlie 
damages and costs were directed to be paid*! Their 
forbearance was not without humiliation. It was 
resolved, however, that in case of any future action, 
Messrs. Hansard should not plead at all ; and that 
the authority of the House should be vindicated 
hy the exercise of its privileges. 

During the recess of 1839, another action was 
brought ; and judgment having gone against Messi^. 
Hansard by default, the damages were assessed in 
the Sheriff's Court at bOOL, and levied by the 
Sheriffs. On the meeting of ParUament in 1840, 
the Sheriffs had not yet paid over the money to the 
plaintiff. The House now proceeded with the rigour 
which it had previously threatened, — but had for 
borne to exercise. Stockdale was immediately com- 
mitted to the custody of the Sergeant-at-Arms, 
while Mr. Howard, his solicitor, escaped with a 
reprimand. The SheriiFs were directed to restore 
the money, which th«y had levied upon Messrs. 
Hansard. Being hound by their duty to the Court 
of Queen's Bench, they refused to obey this order ; 
and were also committed to the custody of the 
Sergeant. In the hope of some settlement of the 
difficulty, they retained possession of the money, 
until oompelled by an attachment from the Court of 
Queen's Bench to pay it over to Stockdale. Much 
sympathy was justly excited by the imprisonment of 
these gentlemen,— who, acting in strict obedience to 
the law and the judgment of the court, bad never- 
theless endeavoured to avoid a contempt of the 
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House of Commons, which, in the execution of their 
duty, they were constrained to commit. Punished 
with reluctance, — and without the least feehug of 
resentment, — they were the innocent victims of 
conflicting jurisdictions. 

In an earlier age the Commons, relying upon their 
own paramount authority, might even have pro- 
ceeded to commit the Judges of the Court of Queen's 
Bench, — for which a precedent was not wanting : ' 
but happily, the wise moderation of this age revolted 
from BO violent and unseemly an eserciae of power. 
Confident in the justice and legaKty of their own 
proceedings, — defied hy a low plaintiff in an un- 
worthy cause, — and their deliberate judgment over 
ruled by an inferior court, — they yet acted with aa 
much temper and forbearance, as the inextricable 
difficulties of their position would allow, 

Stockdale, while in custody, repeated his offence 
by bringing another action. He and his attorney 
were committed to Newgate ; and Messrs. Hansard 
were again ordered not to plead. Judgment WEis 
once more entered up against them, and another 
writ of inquiry issued ; when Mr. France, the Under- 
Sheriff, anxious to avoid offence to the House, 
obtained leave to show caua& before the court, why 
the writ should not be executed. Meanwhile, the 
indefatigable Stockdale solaced his imprisonment, 
by bringing another action ; for which his attorney's 
son, and his clerk, Mr. Pearce, were committed. 

At length these vexatious proceedings were brought 
to a close, by the passing of an act, providing that all 
' Jaj V. Tnpham, 1689 ; Com. Jouro^ i. 38' 
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Kuch actions should be stayed on the production of 
ActioM a certificate ot afBdavit, that any paper, 
■taiuts. the Bubject of an action, was printed by 
Older of either House of Parliament.' Such an 
intervention of the supreme authority of Parliament, 
two years before, would have averted differencea 
between concurrent jurifldictions, which no other 
power was competent to reconcile. No course was 
open to the Commons, — befitting their high juris- 
diction and dignity, — by which the obedience of 
courts and plaintiffs could be ensured : their power 
of commitment was at once impotent, and oppresaive : 
yet they could not suffer their authority to be wh^y 
defied and contemned . Hence their proceedings woe 
inevitably marked by hesitation and inconsistenci^ 
In a case, for which the constitution has made m.-j 
provision, — even the wisdom of Sir Robert Peel, and J 
the solid learning of Mr. Sergeant Wilde, were un- 
equal to devise expedients less open to objection.* 

Another occasion immediately arose for fiirthet 
ca» "( forbearance. Howard commenced an action 
oowet ■ of trespass against the officers of the House, 
who had taken him into custody. As it was possible 
that, in executing the Speaker's warrant, they might 
have exceeded their authority, the action was suffered 
to take its course. On the trial, it appeared that 
they had remained some time in the plaintiff's house, 
after they had ascertained that he was from home ; 
and on that ground, a verdict was obtained against 
them for lOOi. Howard brought a second action 

' 3 & 1 Vict, c, 9. Papers rfflKting npon private character are 
lomelimea priufed for tJie use of membpiB only. 
' Proceedioip) printed by the Commous, 183S (283); Beport 'it 
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against Sir W. GosBet, the Sergeant -at- Arms, in 
Vfhicli he was also successful, on the ground of the 
infoi-Diality of the Speaker's warrant. The Judges, 
however, took pains to show that their decision in 
no way impugned the authority of the House itself. 
The House, while it regarded this judgment as er- 
roneous, could not but feel that its authority had 
been trifled with, in the spirit of narrow technicality, 
by an inferior court. Still moderation prevailed in 
its counsels ; and, as the act of an officer, and not 
the authority of the House itself, was questioned, it 
was determined not to resist the execution of th^ 
judgment ; but to test its legality by a writ of error 
The judgment was reversed by the unanimous de- 
cision of the Court of Exchequer Chamber, As this 
last judgment was founded upon broader principles 
of law than those adopted by the court heloi^ it is 
probable that, in Stockdale's case, a Court of Error 
would have shown greater respect to the privileges 
of the Commons, than the Court of Queen's Bench 
had thought fit to pay ; and it is to be regretted that 
the circumstances were not such as to justify an 
..appeal to a higher jurisdiction. 

The increased power of the House of Commons, 
mder an improved representation, has been inirawed 
latent and indisputable. Responsible to conunoiu. 
I people, it has, at the same time, wielded the 
Wple's strength. No longer subservient to the 
town, the ministers, and the peerage, it has become 

I predominant authority in the state. Their 
pt it is characteristic of the British con- sin™ the 
Etution, and a proof of its freedom from iheit via. 
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the spirit of democracy, that the more dominant thfi 
pttwer of the House of Commons,— the greater has 
been its respect for the law, and the more carefully 
have it« acts been restrained within the proper limits 
of its own jurisdiction. While its authority was 
uncertain and ill-defined, — while it was struggling 
against the crown, — ^j ealous of the House of Lords, — 
distrustful of the press,— and irresponsible to the 
people, — it was tempted to exceed its constitutional 
powers: but since its political position has been 
established, it has been less provoked to strain its 
jurisdiction; and deference to public opinion, and 
the experience of past errors, have taught it wisdom 
and moderation. 

The proceedings of the House in regard to Wilkes, 
condnct of Present an instructive contrast to its recent 
moiuiffp" conduct in forwarding the admission of Jews 
B.ro^RoUu- to Parliament. In the former case, its own 
cwM, 1850. privileges were strained or abandoned at 
pleasure, and the laws of the laud outraged, in ordei 
to exclude and persecute an obnoxious member.' 
How did this same powerful body act in the case of 
Baron de Rothschild and Mr. Salomons? Here the 
House, — faithful to the principles of religious liberty, 
which it had long upheld, — was earnest in its desire 
to admit these members to their place in the legis- 
latm-e. They had been lawfully chosen : they la- 
boured under no legal disability ; and they claimed 
the privileges of members. A few words in the 
oath of abjuration, alone prevented them from tak- 
ing their seats. A large majority of the House was 
favourable to their claims : the law was doubtful ; 
* Sue iopra, p. 3, &c 
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and the precedent of Mr. Pease, a Quaker, — who 
had been allowed to omit these words, — was urged 
by considerable authorities, aa a valid ground for 
their admission. Yet the House, dealing with the 
seats of its own members, — over which it has always 
had esclusive jurisdiction, — and with every induce- 
ment to accept a broad and liberal interpretation of 
the law, ^nevertheless administered it strictly, and 
to the letter.' For several years, the House had 
endeavoui-ed to solve the difficulty by legislation. 
Its failures, however, did not tempt it to usurp 
legislative power, imder the semblance of judicial 
interpretation. But it persevered in passing bills, 
in various forms, until it ultimately forced upon the 
other House an amendment of the law. 

The limits within which Parliament, or either 
House, may constitutionally exercise a con- contmi 
trol over the executive government, have hobbotbe 
been defined by usage, upon principles tt™. 
consistent with a true distribution of powers, in a 
free state and limited monarchy. Parhament has 
no direct control over any single department of the 
state. It may order the production of papers, for 
its information;' it may investigate the conduct of 
public officers ; and may pronounce its opinion upon 
the manner in which every function of the govern- 
ment has been, or ought to be, discharged. But it 
cannot convey its orders or directions to the meanest 
executive officer, in relation to the performance of 
his duty. Its power over the executive is exercised 

' Hans. Dek, Julv 2Bth and 30Ch. and Aug. 5tl>, 16A0; Jalfll 
and 21st, 18r51. Sfo also Chup. XIll, 

' Many [japers, how 'ver, cud oulv bs obtained bj address 
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indirectly, — but not the less effectively, — through 
the respoEsible ministers of the crown. These 
ministers regulate the duties of every department of 
the state ; and are responsible for their proper per- 
formance, to Parliamoiit, as i^ell as to the crown. If 
Parliament disapprove of any act, or policy of the 
yovemment, — ministers must conform to its opinion, 
or forfeit its confidence. In this manner, the House 
of Commons, having become the dominant body in 
the legislature, has been able to direct the conduct 
of the government, and control its executive ad- 
ministration of public affaire, without exceeding its 
constitutional powera. It has a right to advise the 
crown, — even as to the exercise of prerogative itself; 
and should its ad%-ice be disregarded, it wields the 
power of impeachment, and holds the purse-stringa 
of the state. 

History abounds with examples, in which tbe 
It iiaa ™n exercisB of prerogative has been controlled 
^^^'o° by Parliament. Even questions of peace 
prerogiitne. ^^^ insx, which are peculiarly within the 
province of prerogative, have been resolved, again 
Qiifstions and again, by the interposition of Par- 
»nti wBT. liament. From the reign of Edward III., 
Parliament has been consulted by the crown; and 
hits freely offered its advice on questions of peace 
and war.' The exercise of this right, — so far 
from being a modem invasion of the royal preroga- 
tive, — is an ancient constitutional usage. It waa 
not, however, until the power of Parliament had 

! : Henr; VU., Ih^., 452 ; JaniM 
l..Ibil,i — " ■ -■■ ■ 
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^^^brevailmi over prerogative, tJiat it had the meacs of 

^^Bniforciug its advice. 

^^ At a time when the influence of the crown had 
attained its highest point under George III., the 
House of Commons was able to bring to a close the 
disastrous American war, agBinst the personal will 
of the Iting himself. Having presented an address 
against the further prosecution of offensive war, — 
to which they had received an evasive answer, — the 
House proceeded to declare, that it would ' consider 
as enemies to his Majesty and this country all who 
should advise, or by any means attempt the further 
prosecution of offensive war on the continent of 
America, for the purpose of reducing the revolted 
coloitiea to obedience by force.' ' Nor did the House 
rest until it had driven Lord North, the king's war 
minister, from power. 

During the long war with France, the govern- 
ment was pressed with repeated motions, in both 
Houses, for opening negotiations for peace.' Minis- 
ters were strong enough to resist them : but, — at a 
period remarkable for assertions of prerogative, — 
objections to such motions, on constitutional grounds, 
were rarely beard. Indeed tiie crown, by communi- 
cating to Parliament the breaking out of hostilities * 
or the commencement of negotiations for peace,' 

' Psb. 27tb and March 4l)i, 1782 ; Purl. Hist., iiii. 10C4, 1066, 
1087. 

' Lord Stanhope, the MatquBMi of Lansdowns, &c. ; Dec. IStli, 
1782; June 17th, 1793, &e.; Mr. Grey, Feb. Slat, 17S4, &c. ; Mr. 
Whitbread, Match Sth, 1761 ; Mr, Wilberforee, Ma; 27, 17SG ; Mr. 
Bheridaa. Dec. Sth, 179fi. 

' Feb. 11th, 17B3 ; May aand, laiilMirch 37th. 1854, 4ie. 

* I>«c8th, \19h\ Oct. 2gth. IBOl ; Jun. 31bt, IBGS, 
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has invited its advice and assistance. That advice 
may be unfavourable \x, the policy of ministers ; and 
the indispensable assistance of Pai-liament may be 
War with withheld. If the crown be diaaatiBfied 
chinB, 18)7. ^jj^jj ^jjg judgment of Parliament, an ap- 
peal may still be made to the final decision of the 
people. In 1857, the House of Commona con- 
demned the policy of the war with China : but 
ministers, instead of submitting to its censure, ap- 
pealed to the country, and obtained its decisive 
approval. 

Upon the same principles. Parliament has aa- 
AdTipeof Bumed the right of advising the crown, in 
co™™^"g regard to the exercise of the prerogative of 
diaaointion. (jiggolution. In 1 675, an address was moved 
in the House of Lords, praying Charles II. to dis- 
solve the Parliament ; and on the rejection of the 
motion, several Lords entered their protest.' Lord 
Chatham's repeated attempts to induce the House 
of Lords to address the crown to dissolve the Parlia- 
ment which had declared the incapacity of Wilkes, 
have been lately noticed.' The address of the 
Commons, after the dismissal of the coalition minis- 
try, praying the king not to dissolve Parliament, 
has been described elsewhere.' Lord Whamcliffe's 
vain effort to arrest the dissolution of Parliament in 
1831, has also been adverted to.* 

But though the right of Parliament to address 
the crown, on such occasions, is unquestionable, — ita 
exercise has been restrained by conaidemtiona of 
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policy, aud party tactics. The leaders of parties, — 
profiting by the experience of Mr. Fox and Lord 
North, — have since been too wise to risk the for- 
feiture of public esteem, by factiously opposing the 
right of ministers to appeal from the House of Com- 
moDS to the people. Unless that right baa been 
already exercised, the alternatives of resigning 
office or dissolving Parliament have been left, — by 
general consent, — to the judgment of ministers who 
cannot command the confidence cif the House of 
Commons. In the exercise of their discretion, 
ministers have been met witli rpmonst ranees : but 
sullen acquiescence on the part of their opponents, 
hafl succeeded to violent addresses, and measures 
for stopping the supplies. 

As Parliament may tender its advice to the crown, 
r^aiding it* own dissolution, so the people, p;^i„ 
in their turn, have claimed the right of J^^^^ 
praying the crown to exercise its prerOga- p"""**""- 
live, in order to give them the means of condemning 
the conduct of Parliament. In 1701, during a 
fierce contest between the Whig and Tory parties, 
numerous petitions and addresses were presented 
to William lU. at the instance of the Whigs, pray- 
ing for the dissolution of the Parliament, which 
was EOOD afterwards dissolved.' The consritutional 
character of these addresses having been questioned, 
it was upheld by a vote of the House of Commons, 
which affirmed ' that it is the undoubted right of 
the people of England to petition or address the 
king, for the calling, sitting, and dissolving Parlia^ 
\ ' Bboue'i Own Tuae, it. aiS. Bockiogham llem., ii. 10£. 
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menta, and for the redressing of grievances.' ' In 
1710, Bmilar tactics were resorted to by the Tories, 
when addresses were presented to Queen Anne, pruy- 
ing for a dissolution, and assuring her Majesty that 
the people would choose uoue but such as were 
faithfid to the crown, and zealous for the church.' 

In 1769, Lord Chatham sought public support of 
the same kind, in his efforts to obtain a dissolution 
of Parliament. Lord Rockingham and some of the 
leading Whigs, who doubted at first, were convinced 
of the constitutional propriety of such a course ; and 
Lord Camden expressed a decisive opinion, affirming 
the right of the subject.* The people were justly 
dissatisfied with the recent proceedings of the House 
of Commons ; and were encouraged by the opposi- 
tion to lay their complaints at the foot of the throne, 
and to pray for a dissolution. 

The contest between Mr. Pitt and the coalition 
was characterised by similar proceedings. While 
the Commons were protesting against a dissolution, 
the supporters of Mr. Pitt were actively engaged in 
obtaining addresses to his Majesty, to assure him of 
the support of the people, in the constitutional 
exercise of his prerogative.* 

The House of Commons in the first instance, — 
voiMof and the people in the last resort, — have 
coDflciance. bccomo arbiters of the fate of the ministers 

' Pari. Hiat., v. ]339i QrenTilla Pnpara, \i. 446. 
' Samerrills'a lUiga of Queen Aane, 40B: Smollett'e Biet.. ii. 
IB! ; Qrenville Papare, '" "" 

HtiquestioHabls for the 
Hur. 8th, 1789 ; GrenTiUe PapfirB, U. 479. 
* Swi Adiiieci of die City, Add. Beg., 17S4, p, 4 
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of the crown. MiniBters maj have the entire confi- 
dence of their sovereign, and be all-powerful in the 
House of Lords : but without a majority of the 
House of Commons, they are unable, for any con- 
siderable time, to administer the affairs of the 
coimtry. The fall of ministries has more often been 
the result of their failure to carry measures which 
they have proposed, or of adverse votes on general 
questions of public policy : but frequently it has 
"been due, — particularly in modem times, — to ex- 
press representations to the crown, that its ministers 
have not the confidence of the House of Commons. 
'\Vhere such votes have been agreed to by an old 
Parliament, — as in 1784, — -ministers have still had 
before them the alternative of a dissolution ; but 
when they have already appealed to the country 
for support,— as in 1841, and again in 1859,— a 
vote affirming that they have not the confidence of 
the House of Commons, baa been conclusive. 

The disapprobation of ministers by the House of 
Commons being decisive, the e.vpression of y^,^ g, 
its confidence has, at other times, arrested <»''^*''^ 
their impending fall. Thus in 1831, Lord Grey's 
ministry, embarrassed by an adverse vote of the 
House, on the second reform bill,' was supported by 
a declaration of the continued confidence of the 
House of Commons. 

And at other times, the House haa interposed its 
advice to the crown, on the formation of adminis- 
trations, with a view to favour or obstruct political 
arrangements, then in progress. Thus, in 1784^ 
' Sup-n. Vcd. L p. 143. 
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when uegotiationa had been commenced for a ftision 
of parties, resolutions -were laid before bis Majesty 
expressing the opinjou of the House of Commons, 
that the situation of public affairs required a ' firm, 
efficient, extended, and united administration, en- 
titled to the coniidence of the people, and such aa 
may have a tendency to put an end to the divisions 
and distractions of the country.'' Similar advice 
was tendered to the Prince Regent in 1812, after 
the deith of Mr. Perceval ; and to William IV., in 
\'&'6'l, on the resignation of Earl Grey.* 

But this constant responsibility of ministers, while 
rmresph- ^ ^^ made their position dependent upon 
menu. j]jg pleasure of Parliament, has protected 

fallen ministers from its vengeance. When the 
acts and policy of statesmen bad been dictated by 
their duty to the crown alone, without regard to tbe 
approval of Parliament, they were in danger of being 
crushed by vindictive impeachments, and attainders. 
Strafford had died on the scaffold : Clarendon had 
been driven into exile :' Danby had suffered a long 
imprisonment in tbe Tower ; * Oxford, Bolingbroke, 
and Ormond had been disgraced and ruined,' at the 
suit of the Commons. But parliamentary responsi- 
bility has prevented the commission of those political 
crimes, which had provoked the indignation of the 

' Pnrl. HiBt., uiT. 460; Ann. Rag., 178i, p. 265. 

' Supra, Vol. I. p. 125, 14* ; Hans. Deb., lat Ser., iiiii. 249. 

* Having gone abroad pending his impeachment, an Act of banieb- 
meiit and incapacity was paeeed bj Parliament. 

' Not being brought to trial, he was admitted to bail by (he 
Court of King's Bench, after an imprisonment of five jeara. St. Tr., 

d for two years in the Tower. Bolingbroke 
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and when tlie conduct or policy of 
ministers has been condemned, loss of power haa 
been their only punishment. Hence the rarity of 
impeachment in later times. The last hundred 
years present but two cases of impeachment, — the 
one against Mr, Warren Hastings, on charges of 
tnisgovemment in India, — the other against Lord 
Melville, for alleged malversation in his office. The 
former was not a minister of the crown, and he was 
accused of offences committed beyond the reach of 
parliamentary control ; and the offences charged 
against the latter, had no relation to his political 
duties as a responsible minister. 

The case of Mr. Warren Hastings finally estab- 
blished the constitutional doctrine, that an m^pp^n, 
impeachment by the Commons ia not ter- X«S"bjii 
minated by any prorogation or dissolution °™"'°"''°- 
of Parliament. It had been affirmed by the Lords 
in 1678, after an examination of precedents : ' when 
Lord Stafford fell a victim to its assertion ; and six 
years afterwards, it bad been denied, in order to 
secure the escape of the ' popish lords,' then under 
impeachment." Lord Danby's lingering impeach- 
ment had been continued by the firet decision, and 
annulled by the last. The same question having 
arisen after the lapse of a century. Parliament was 
called upon to review the precedents of former im- 
peachments, and to pass its judgment upon the 
contradictory decisions of the I^ords. Many of the 
precedents were so obscure as to furnish arguments 

Hnnh 18th. lOth, 1678. Lords' Joarn., xiif. 464. 46S. 
' Mrtj 22nd, lasa. Lords' Journ., lir. 11. Tliin dei'i-ion mn 
rcTBnied. in the case of the Eacl of Oiford, Mwy ioth. 1717; Ibid. 
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on both sides of the question : conflicting opiniont 
were to be found amongst text-writers ; and tli 
most eminent lawyers of the day were not agreed.' 
But the masterly and conclusive speech of Mr. Pitt 
was alone sufficient to settle the controversy, even 
on the grounds of law and precedent. On broad 
constitutional principles, the first statesmen of all 
parties concurred in upholding the inviolable right 
of the Commons to pursue an impeachment, withovit 
interruption from any act of the crown. It could 
not be suffered that offenders should be snatched 
from punishment, by ministers who might be them- 
selves concerned in their guilt. Nor was it just to 
the accused, that one impeachment should be ar- 
rested before a judgment had been obtained ; and 
another preferred,— on the same or different groundfl, 
perhaps after his defence had suggested new evi- 
dencH to condemn him. Had not the law already 
provided for the continuance of impeachments, it 
would have been necessary to declare it. But it 
was agreed in both Houses, by large majorities, that 
by the law and custom of Parliament, an impeach- 
ment pending in the House of Lords continued h\ 
etatvu quo, from one Session and from one Parlia- 
ment to another, until a judgment had been 

' Lord Thurlow, Lord Kenyon, Sir Bioharf Arden, Sir Arfhibald 
MHcdonald, Sir Jolm Sratt, Mt. Mitrunl, and Mr. Erskins conLeaded 
for tlie ftbatpment: Lord MuDafield, Lord Camden, Lord Lough- 
borough, and Sir William Gnuit, luninUined its continuance. 

> Com. Deb. ; Pari. Hist., xxviii. 1018. tt teq. ; Lorda'Dab. ; Ibid^ 
x»ii. 6U ; Seport of Precedents ; Lords' Journ., sxsii. 12S ; Tom- 
line'iLifeof Piu, iii. Ifil. 
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EAs parliamentary responsibility has spared minis- 
ra the extreme penalties of impeachments, — so it has 
piotected the crown from those dangerous in^prorai 
and harassing contests with the Commons, thocmirq 
with which the earlier history of this commoniL 
country abounds. What the crown has lost ir. 
power, it has gained in security and peace. Until 
the Commons had fully established their constitu- 
tional rights, they had been provoked to assert 
them with violence, and to press them to extremis 
conclusions ; but they have exercised them, when 
acknowledged, with moderation and forbearance. 

At the same time, ministers of the crown have 
encountered greater difficulties, from the g^^^^ 
increased power and independence of the ^^™' 
Commons, and the more direct action of """"'" 
public opinion upon measures of legislation and 
policy. They are no longer able to fall back upon 
the crown for support : their jiatronage is reduced, 
and their influence diminished. They are left to 
secure a majority, not so much by party connexions, 
as by good measiu-es and popular principles. Any 
error of judgment,— any failure in policy or admin- 
istration, is liable to be visited with instant censure. 
Defeated in the Commons, they have no resource 
but an appeal to the country, unaided by those 
means of influence, upon which ministerB formerly 
relied, 

Their responsibility is great and perilous : but it 
has at least protected them from other embarrass- 
ments, of nearly equal danger. When the crown 
I was more powerful, what was the fate of ministries ? 
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The first ten years of the reign of George III. wit- 
nessed the fall of five feeble administrations ; and 
their instability was mainly due to the restless ener- 
gies of the king. Until Mr. Pitt came into power, 
there had not been one strong administration during 
this reign. It was tbe king himself who over- 
threw the coalition ministry, the absolute govern- 
ment of Mr. Pitt, and the administration of ' All the 
Talents.' 

For more than ten years after Mr. Pitt's iall, 
there was again a succession of weak administra- 
tions, of short duration. If the king could uphold 
a ministry, — he could also weaken or destroy it. 
P'rom this danger, governments under the new 
parliamentary system, have been com.paratively free. 
More responsible to Parliament, they have become 
leas dependent upon the crown. The confidence of 
the one haa guarded them from the displeasure of 
the other. 

No cause of ministerial weakness has been more 
frequent than disuniou. It is the common lot of 
men acting together; and is not peculiar to any 
time, or political conditions. Yet when ministers 
looked to tlie crown for support, and rehed upon 
the great territorial lords for a parliamentary 
majority, — what causes were so fruitful of jealousies 
and dissensions, as the intrigues of the court, and 
the rivalries of the proprietors of boroughs ? Here, 
again, governments deriving their strength and 
union from Parliament and the people, have been 
less exposed to danger in this form, Govemmenta 
have, indeed, been weakened, as in former times, by 
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divisioiis among their own party : but they have 
been, in some measure, protected from faction, by 
the greater responsibility of all parties to public 
opinion. This protection will be more assured, 
when the old system of government, by inHuence 
aud patronage, shall have given place to the re- 
cognition of national interests, as the sole baeie of 
party. 

The responsibility of ministers haa been further ' 
siniplJBed, by the dominant power of the Commons. 
The Iiords may sometimes thwart a ministry, reject 
or mutilate its measures, and even condemn its 
policy : but they are powerless to overthrow a 
ministry supported by the Commons, or to uphold 
a ministry which the Commons have condemned. 
Instead of many masters, a government has only 
one. Nor can it be justly said, that this master baa 
been severe, exacting, or capricious. 

It can neither be affirmed that strong govern- 
ments were characteristic of the parliamentary 
system, subverted by the reform act ; nor that weak 
governments have been chara-ct^ristio of the new 
system, and the result of it. In both periods, the 
stability of administratjons has been due to other 
causes. If in the latter period, ministers have been 
overthrown, who, at another time might have been 
upheld by the influence of the crown ; there have 
yet been governments supported by a parliamentary 
majority and public approbiition, stronger in moral 
force, — and more capable of overpowering interests 
adverse to the national welfare, — than any minis- 
S^^ deriving their power from less popular aour;ies. 
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After the reform act, Earl Grey's ministry wm 
all-powerful, until it was dissolved by disunion in 
the cabinet. No government was ever stronger than 
that of Sir Robert Peel, until it was broken up by 
the repeal of the corn laws. Lord Aberdeen's cabi- 
net was scarcely leas strong, iintil it fell by disunion 
and military failures. What government was more 
powerful than Lord Palmei^aton's first administration, 
imtil it split upon the sunken rock of the Onini 
conspiracy ? 

On the other hand, the ministry of Lord Mel- 
bourne was enfeebled by the disunion of the Liberal 
party. The first ministry of Sir Robert Peel, and 
the ministries of Lord Derby, in 1852 and 1858, were 
inevitably wiiak, — being formed upon a hopeless 
minority in the House of Commons. Such causea 
would have produced weakness at any time ; and are 
not chargeable upon the caprices, or ungovernable 
temper, of a reformed Parliament, And throughout 
this period, all administrations, — whether strong or 
weak, and of whatever political party, — relying 
mainly upon public confidence, have laboured suc- 
cessfully in the cause of good government ; and have 
secured to the people more sound laws, prosperity, 
and contentment, than have been enjoyed at any 
previous epoch, in the history of this country. 

One of the most ancient and valued rights of the 
consmKrf Commons, is that of voting money and 
ninosover granting taxes to the crown, for the public 
.ndiuzcB. service. From the earlii>st times, they 
have made this riglit the means of extorting 
cessions tiom the crown, and advancing the liberties 
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of the people. They upheld it with a bold spirit 
affftinst the most arbitrary kings ; and the Bill of 
Rights crowned their final triumph over prerogative. 
They upheld it with equal lirmnesB agminet the 
Lords. For eenturies they had resented any ' med- 
dling ' of the other House ' witb matter of supply : ' 
and in the reign of Charles II., they successfully 
maintained their exclusive right to determine ' as to 
the matter, the measure and the time ' of every tax 
imposed upon the people. 

In the same reign, they began to scrutinise the 
public expenditure ; and introduced the salutary 
practice of appropriating their grants to particular 
piu-poses. But they had not yet learned the value 
of a constant control over the revenue and expendi- 
ture of the crown ; and their liberality to Charles, 
and aflerwards to James II., enabled those monarchs 
to violate the public liberties. 

The experience of these reigns prevented a repe- 
tition of the error ; and since the Eevolu- .j^^j^ 
tion, the grants of the Commons have been ^^'"^ 
foimded on annual estimates, — laid before "'™°' 
them on the responsibility of ministers of the crown, 
— and strictly appropriated to the service of the yeai-. 
This constant control over the public expenditme 
has, more than any other cause, vested in the Com- 
mons the supreme power of the state ; yet the re- 
sults have been favourable to the crown. When the 
Commons bad neither information as to the necessi- 
ties of the state, nor securities for the proper appli- 
cation of their grants, — they bad often failed to 
1 to the solicitation of the king for subsidies, 
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— or Iheir liberality had fallen short of his demands-* 
But not once since the reign of William III. have 
the demands of the crown, for the public service, 
been refused,' Whatever suqib ministers have 
stated to be necessary, for all the essential services 
of the state, the Commons have freely granted.* 
Not a soldier hus been struck from the rank and file 
of the army : not a sailor or a ship from the fleet, 
by any vote of the Commons.* So far from opposing 
tbe demands of the crown, tbey have rather laid 
themselves open to the charge of too facile an ac- 
quiescence in a constantly-increasing expenditure. 
.Since they have assumed the control of the finances, 
the expenditure has increased about fifty-fold ; and 
a stupendous national debt has been created. Doubt- 

' In 1G25, Ihe Commons postponed the supplies demaodi^ by 
Charlea I. for carrying on the war with Spaia.— JV?. HUt., ii. 3S. 
In 1876, they refused a. supply to Charlea II. to take off the antici- 
pations upon hie revenua. — Ibid., it. 7o7, In 1877, they decliDed a 
further supply till his Majesty's alliances were made known. — End,, 
879. And iu the next year they refused him an ndditiocal rpTenue. 
—lh]d„ 1000. In IB8o, Jamee II. required 1,400,(I00(, ; tbe Gem- 
mons (pwited one hiUf only.— /4irf., 1378. 

* The reduction! in the anny insisted npon hj the Commons, in 
1SS7 and 1638, were due to their constitotional jealousy of a stand- 
ing army, and their aversion to the Dntch Gaarda, rather than to a 
niffiHrdly disposition towards the public service. — See Lord Macau- 
lay s Hist., T. IS, 24, l,«, 177. 

' With a few eiceptiona, 60 trifling as sometimes to be almost 
ridiculoits, it will be found that, of late years, the annual eetimates 
hare generallj been voted without deduction. la 1867, the Com- 
mittee of Supply refused a vote for fhn purchasa of a British chapel 
in Paris: in 1 858, the only result of the vigilanpa of Parliament was 
11 disallowance of 300'. as the Milary of the trartUing agent of the 
Natiinal Qallery! In 1859. the salary of the Register of Sasines 
was refused ; but an the recommitment of llie nuulution, wai re- 

■ On tha 27th Feh., 1786, Mr. Pilt'a motion for fortilying the 
doi'kjatds was lost by the casting vote of the Spsaier ; nod oa 
grant for that purpose was therefore projiused. — Varl, ISal,, xxr. 
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IcHB their control has been a check upon ministers 
The fear of their remonstrances has restrained the 
prodigality of the executive ; but pai'simony cannot 
he justly laid to their charge. The people may have 
Bome grounds for complaining of their stewardship : 
but assuredly the crown and its ministers have none. 

"While voting the estimates, however, the Com- 
mons have sometimes dissented from the Minime™ 
financial arrangements proposed by mitiis- nnin^'i "" 
ters. Responding to the pecuniary de- "™"'™- 
mands of the crown, they have disapproved the 
policy by which it was sought to meet tUem. In 
1767, Mr. Charles Townsbend, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, proposed to continue, for one year, the 
laud tax of four shillings in th« pound : but on the 
motion of Mr. G-i'enville, the tax was reduced Xa* 
three shillings, by which the budget sustained a loss 
of half-a-million. This was the first occasion, since 
the Revolution, on which a minister had been de- 
feated upon any financial measure.' 

Throughout the French war, the Commons agreed 
\a every grant of money, and to nearly every new 
tax, and loan, proposed by successive adminiatra- 
tions.' But on the termination of the war, when 
the ministers desired to continue one-half of the 
war property tax, amounting to about seven millions 

■ Pari. Hist., iri. 362. 

' On the 12lh ItLij, 1796, the numbers being eqiuil on tba Ihird 
reading of th« Sueceasiun Duty to RbhI Estates Kill, Ihe Speskpr 
TOted for it: bnt Hi. Pitt aaid be shanld nbaudun it. — Barl. Hitt., 
inii. 1011. Loid CalcheiAfVs Diar;. i. S7. Lord Btuabope't Life 
of Pitt, ii. 369. On the I2th March. 1S05. the AKriciillurat IIr>n« 
DaCy Bill was Ion oo the second reading.^ ^oiu. Bi-b., Ill Srr., ill. 
S«l. 
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aud 3 half, — such was the national repugnance to 
lliat tax, that they sustained a signal defeat.' Again 
in 1852, Lord Derby's ministry were out-voted on 
their proposal for doubling the house tax.* But 
when the Commons have thus differed from the 
ministry, the questions at issue have involved the 
form and incidence of taxation, and not the necessi- 
ties of the state ; and their votes have neither di- 
minished the pubhc expenditure, nor reduced the 
ultimate burthens upon the people. 

Nor have the Commons, by postponing grants, ot 
stoiiping in other words, by ' stopping the supplies,' 
t'ie BuppiiM. endeavoured to coerce the other powers in 
the state. No more formidable instrument could 
have been placed in the hands of a popular assembly, 
for bending the executive to its will. It had been 
wielded with effect, when the prerogative of kings 
was high, and the influence of the Commons low: 
but now the weapon lies rusty in the armoury of 
constitutional warfare. In 1781, Mr. Thomas Pitc 
proposed to delay the granting of the supplies for ii 
few days, in order to extort from Lord North a pledge 
regarding the war in America. It was then admitted 
that no such proposal had been made since the Revo- 
lution ; and the House resolved to proceed with the 
committee of supply, by a large majority.' In the 
same session Lord Rockingham moved, in the House 



= HniiB. Deb., 3rd Ser., CKiiii. 1 
' Not. 30, 1781 ; Purl. HiBb., xj 

T. Pitt bad merely opposed llis o 

Chaii. 
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pf Lords, to postpone the third reading of a lund 
tax bill, until explanations had been given regarding 
the causes of Adnairal Kempenfeldt'a retreat: but 
did not press it to a division.' 

The precedent of 1784, is the solitary instance ia 
which the Conimons have esexciaed their power of 
delaying the supplies. They were provoked to use 
it, by the unconstitutional exercise of the influence 
r.i the crown : but it failed them at their utmost 
need,' — and the esperinaent has not been repeated. 
Their responsibibty, indeed, has become too great 
for BO perilous a proceeding. The establishments 
and public credit of the country are dependent on 
their votes ; and are not to be lightly thrown into 
disorder. Nor are they driven to this expedient for 
coercing the executive ; as they have other means, 
not less effectual, for directing the policy of the 
glate. 

While the Commons have promptly responded to 
the demands of the crown, ttey have en- Bwttiiinti 
deavoured to guard themselves against im- Jitamii^ 
portunitiea from other quarters, and from coouDon.. 
the unwise liberality of their own members. They 
will not listen to any petition or motion which in- 
volves a grant of public money, until it has received 
the recommendation of the crown ;^ and they have 
further protected the public purse, by delays and 
other forms, against hasty and inconsi derate resolu- 
tions.* Such precautions have been the more neces- 

' Nor, 19 ; Pari. Hist., ixii. BBS. • See SBp™, Vol. I. p. 80. 

• SUmding Order, Dec, Uth. I7O6. 

' ifeu Muy'H Lair and Usage of Parlianienl, Glli ed., h\%. 
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Kary, o& there are no checks upoD the liberality of 
the Commons, but such as they impose upon them- 
Helves, The Lords have no voice in questions of ex- 
penditure, save that of a foruial assent to the Appro- 
priation Acts. They are excluded from it by the 
spirit, and by the forms of the constitution. 

Not less exclusive has been the right of the Com- 
E.ciniiire mons to grant taxes for meeting the public 
cuminnp' expenditure. These rights are indeed in- 
uxniion, separable ; and are founded on the same 
principles. ' Taxation,' said Lord Chatham, ' is no 
part of the governing, or legislative power. The 
taxes are a voluntary gift and grant of the Commona 
alone. In legislation the three estat-es of the realm 
are alike concerned: but the concurrence of the 
peers and the crown to a tax, is only necessary to 
clothe it with the form of a law. The gift and grant 
is of the Commons alone.' ' On these principles, the 
Commons had declared that a money bill was sacred 
from amendment. In their gifts and grants they 
would brook no meddling. Such a position was not 
established without hot controversies.' Nor was it 
ever expressly admitted by the Lords ; ' but as they 
were unable to shake the strong determination of the 
Commons, they tacitly acquiesced, and submitted. 
For one hundred and fifty years, there was scarcely a 

1 Pari. Hist., ivi. 9B. 

' TheKepirtBof thBconrei-encegbetwpen the two Houses {16*0- 
1703], conraining manf alilR ar^menU on either side, are nillectcd 
In the Appendii to the thinl vulum- of Uatsoll's Precedents, and in 
the Report of the Commillee on Tm Bills, 1860. 

' To thncliiim.aa very broadly lumerted bj th? Commons in I7"0, 
■t 8 conference upon the Bill for the sHle o! Irish Forfeited Eebili's, 
tlifl Lnvds replied : ' If the snid assertions were exactly true, which 
their Lordships cunnot allow.' 
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dispute upon this privilege. The Lords, knowing 
how any amendment affecting a charge upon the 
people, would be received by the Commona, either 
abstained from making it, or averted misunderstand- 
ing, by not returning the amended bill. And when 
an amendment was made, to which the Commons 
could not agree, on the ground of privilege alone, 
it was their custom to save their privilege, by send- 
ing up a new bill, embracing the Lords' amendment. 
But if the Lords might not amend money bills, 
could not they reject them? This very poweroit]„ 
question was discussed in 1671. The J^^lf 
Commons had then denied the right of """^**'^- 
amendment on the broadest grounds. In reply, 
the Lords argued thus : — ^ If this right should be 
denied, the Lords have not a negative voice allowed 
them, in bills of this nature ; for if the Lords, who 
have the power of treating, advising, giving counsel, 
and applying remedies, cannot amend, abate, or 
refuse a bill in part, by what consequence of rea;S0D 
can they enjoy a liberty to reject the whole ? TATien 
the Commons shall think fit to question it, they 
may pretend the same grounds for it.' The Commons, 
however, admitted the right of rejection. 'Your 
Lordships,' they said, ' have a negative to the whole.' 
*The king must deny the whole of every bill, or pass 
it ; yet this takes not away his negative voice. The 
Lords and Commous must accept the whole general 
pardon or deny it ; yet this takes not away their 
negative.'' And again in 1689, it was stated by a 
committee of the Commons, that the Lords are ' to 
■ Hatsell, m. 405. -122, 423. 
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pass all or reject all, without diminution or altera- 
tion.'' But these admissiona cost the Commons 
nothing', at that time. To reject a money bill, was 
to withhold supplies from the crown, — an act of wbich 
the Lords were not to be suspected. The Lords 
themselves were fully alive to this difficulty, and 
complained that ' a bard and ignoble choice was lefL 
to them, either to refuse the crown supplies when 
they are most necessary, or to consent to ways and 
proportions of aid, wbich neither their own judg- 
ment or interest, nor the good of the government 
or people, can admit,'* In argument, the Commons 
were content to recognise this barren right ; yet bo 
broad were the grounds on which they rested their 
own claims of privilege,— and so stubborn was their 
temper in maintaining them, — that it may well be 
questioned whether they would have submitted to 
its pi'actical exercise. If the Ijords had rejected a 
bill for granting a tas, — would the Commons have 
immediately granted another? Would they not 
rather have sat with folded arms, rejoicing that the 
people were spared a new impost; while the king's 
treasury was beggared by the interference of the 
Lords ? 

Taxes were then of a temporary character. They 
Temporary wers granted for one year, or for a longer 
^|2jJ^' period, according to the exigencies of the 
'"^ occasion. Hearth money was the first per- 



' HaUell, iii. 462. This admiBsion, howerer, « not of equal 
liithority, as it formed part of the reiinons reported from a eom- 
nitlf*. whii^h -vere le-mmniitc^, and not uJopteJ hy ihs Houw, 

■ Canfeceme, 1671 ; Hatsell, iii. 406. 
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nianent tax, imposed in 1663.' No other tax of 
that character appears to have been granted, until 
after the Revolution ; when permanent duties were 
raised on beer,' on salt,' on vellum and paper,' ou 
houses," and on coffee.^ These duties were generally 
granted as a security for loans ; and the financial 
policy of permanent taxes increased with the national 
debt, ajid the extension of public credit. This policy 
somewhat altered the position of the Lords, in rela- 
tion to tax bills. Taxes were from time to time 
varied and repealed ; and to such alterations of the 
law, the Lords might have refused their assent, 
without withholding supplies from the crown. But 
such opportunities were not sought by the Lords. 
They had given up the contest upon privilege ; and 
wisely left to the Commons the responsibility and 
the odium, of constantly increasing the public bur- 
thens. Taxes and loans were multiplied : but the 
Lords accepted them, without question. They rarely 
even discussed financial measures ; and when, in 
1763, they opposed the third reading of the Wines 
and Cider Duties Bill, it was observed that this was 
the first occasion, on which they had been known to 
divide upon a money bill.' 

But while they abstained from interference with 
the supplies and ways and means, granted t». um 
by the Commons for the public service, tusLordt 
they occasionally rejected or postponed other bills, 

■ 13 and 14 Chules II, c. 10. 

> 1 Will. undMary, Seas. 1, e. 2t. 

■ S & a Will, and Mary, c 31. 

' B & 10 Will. III. e. 25. ' 6 Anne. f. 13, ' T Audp, e. 7. 
Hih 30th, 176a ; fttrl. HieL, xv. 1316. 
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iiicidentaUy affecting supply and taxation : billa im- 
p'jging or repealing protective duties : billa for the 
regulation of trade; and bills embracing other dis- 
putable matters of legislation, irrespective of taxa- 
tion. Of these, the greater part were measures of 
legislative policy, rather than measures of revenue ; 
and with the single exception of the Corn Bill of 
1827, their fate does not appear to have excited 
any jealousy, in the sensitive minds of the Commons, 

At length, in 1860, the Lords eseroised their 
pi.pornutiei power, in a novel and startling form. The 
isw. Commons bad resolved, among other finan- 

cial arrangements for the year, to increase the pro- 
perty tax and stamp duties, and to repeal the duties 
Hjn paper. The Property Tax and Stamp Duties 
Bills had already received the royal assent, when the 
Paper Duties Repeal Bill was received hy the Lords. 
It had encountered strong opposition in the Com- 
raons,where its third reading was agreed to, by the 
small majority of nine. And now the Lords deter- 
mined, by a majority of eighty-nine, to postpone the 
second reading for six months. Having assented to 
the increased taxation of the annual budget, they 
refused the relief by which it bad been accompanied. 

Never until now, had the Lords rejected a bill for 

neiattre imposing' or repealine- a tax, raised solely 
Hghtaoftha „ *\. ^ % ^ ' . , . ' 

iwoHoiaea. for the purpose of revenue, — and involving 

the supplies and ways and means, for the service of 
the year. Never had they assumed the right of re- 
viewing the calculatiouB of the Commons, regarding 
revnue and expenditure. In principle, all previous 
invasions of the cherished rights of the Commons, 
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had Iwen trifling compared with this. What waa a 
mere amendment Id a money bill, compared vritli its 
irrevocable rejection ? But on the other hand, the 
legal right of the Lords to reject any bill whatever, 
could not be disputed. Even their constitutional 
right to 'negative the whole ' of a money bill, had 
been admitted by the Commons themselves. Nor 
was this strictly, and in technic&l form, a money 
bill. It neither granted any tas to thi, crown, nor 
recited that the paper duty wis repealed, in consi- 
deration of other taxes imposed. It simply repealed 
the existing law, under which the duty was levied. 
Technically, no privilege of the Commons, aa pre- 
viously declared, had been infringed. Yet it was 
contended, with great force, tliat to undertake the 
office of revising the balances of supplies and ways 
and means,— which had never been assumed by the 
Lords, during tvfo hundred years, — was a breach of 
constitutional usage, and a violation of the first 
jtrinciples, upon which the privileges of the House 
are founded. If the letter of the law was with the 
Lords, its spirit was clearly with the Commons, 

Had the position of parties, and the temper of tlie 
times been such as to encourage a violent ProcoedinBs 

of tlia Com- 

coUision between the two Houses, there mooi. 
had rarely been an occasion more likely to provoke 
it. But this embarrassment the government wag 
anxious to avert; and many causes concurred to 
favour moderate councils. A committee was there- 
fore appointed in the Commons, to search for pre- 
vedeuts. The search was long and intricate i tlie 
>rt copious and elaborate : but no opinion wai 
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given upon the grave question at issue. The lapw 
of six weeks bad already moderated the heat and 
escitement of the controversy ; when on the 5th 
Julvj Lord Paloierston, on the part of the govern- 
ment, explained the course which he counselled the 
House to adopt. Having stated what were the 
acknowledged privileges of the House, and referred 
to the precedents collected by the committee, he 
expressed his opinion*tbat the Lords, in rejecting the 
Paper Duties Bill, had no desire to invade the con- 
etitutional rights of the Commons : but bad been 
actuated, as on former occasions, by motives of 
public policy. He could not believe that they were 
commencing a deliberate course of interference with 
the peculiar functions of the Commons. But should 
that appear to be their intention, the latter would 
know how to vindicate their privileges, if invaded, 
and would he supported by the people. He depre- 
cated a collision between the two Houses. Any one 
who should provoke it, would incur a grave responsi- 
bility. With these views, he proposed three resolu- 
tions. The first asserted generally, ' that the right 
of granting aids and supplies to the crown, is in tlie 
Commons alone.' The second affirmed, that although 
the Lords had Bometimes exercised the power of 
rejecting bills of several descriptions, relating to 
taxation, yet the exercise of that power was 'justly 
regarded by this House with peculiar jealousy, as 
affecting the right of the Conomons to grant supplies, 
and to provide the ways and means for the service of 
the year.' The third stated, 'that to guard for the 
future, against an undue exercise of that power by 
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the T^orda, and to secure to the Commons Heir 
riglitful control over taxation and supply, this Housa 
has, in its own hands, the power so to inapose and 
remit taxes, and to frame bills of supply, that the 
right of the Commons as to the matter, manner, 
measure, and time, may he raa-intained inviolate.' 

The aim of these resolntiona was briefly this : — to 
assert broadly the constitutional rights of the Com- 
moiiB: to qualify former admissions, by declariufj; 
their jealousy of the power exercised by the Lords of 
rejecting bills relating to taxation ; and to convey 
a warning that the Commons tad the means of re- 
sisting that power, if unduly exercised, and were 
prepared to use them. They were a protest against 
future encroachments, rather than a remonstrance on 
the past. They hinted — not obscurely — that the 
Commons could guard their own privileges by re- 
verting to the simpler forms of earlier times, and 
embracing all the financial arrangements of the year, 
in a single bill, which the Lords must accept or re- 
ject, as a whole. The resolutions, though exposed 
to severe criticism, as not sufficiently vindicating the 
privileges of the House, or condemning the recent 
conduct of the Ijords, were yet accepted, — it may be 
said, unanimously,' The soundest friends of the 
House of Lords, and of constitutional government, 
trusted that a course so temperate and conciliatory, 
would prevent future dififerences of the same kind. 
It was clear that the Commons had the means of 
protecting their own rights, without invading any 

' Dtiba'-oa, July fith nnd flih, ISflO; Hane. Deli., Srd .S«r., ellx. 
\%l\ % Rtfurt <si CommiUue on Xu liills, Juoe 2Utb, 1BS4, 
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privilege claimed by the Lords ; and having showii 
an example of forbearance, — which might have been 
vainly sought, in an assembly less conscious of its 
strength,— they awaited another occasion for the 
exercise of their unquestionable powers. Having 
gained moral force, by their previous moderation, 
they knew that they would not appeal in vain for 
popular support.' 

One of the proud results of our free constitution 
Piriu- has been the development of Parliamentary 
otaioty. oratory, — an hononr and ornament to our 
history, — a source of public enlightenment,— and an 
effective instrument of popular government. Its 
excellence has varied, like our literature, with the 
genius of the men, and the events of the periods, 
which have called it forth : but from the accession 
of George III. may be dated the Augustan era of 
Parliamentary eloquence. 

The great stmggles of the Parliament with 
Charles I, had stirred the eloquence of Pyra, Hamp- 
den, Wentwoi-th, and Falkland ; the Revolution had 
developed the oratory of Somers ; and the Parlia- 
ments of Anne, and the two first Georges, had given 
scope to the various talents of Bolingbroke, Pulteney, 
Wyndham, and Walpole. The reputation of these 
men has reached posterity : but their speeches, — if 
they BOivived the memory of their own generations, 

' In the following year,^ — iifter the datfl of this history, — the 
Common* effectually repeDfd this encroachment, nnd Tindicutid chair 
authority in the repeal and impositinn of tiixee, by including Um 
repeal of the paper doty in a genomJ finaueial measure, granting the 
property tax, the tea and eugaT duties, und other ways and means for 
tbe Derrice of tlie y^, wbicli the Lords nrr? constrained to accept. 
-24 k 2f Vict. c. 20. Hsns, DeU, cliii, 594; cliiii. 68, &C. 
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— ^have come down to us in fragments,— as much the 
compoaition of the historian or reporter, as of the 
orators to whom they are asaigned.' Happily the 
very period distinguished by our most eloquent 
statesmen was that in which they had the privilege 
of addressing posterity, as well as their own con- 
temporaries. The expansion of their audience gave 
a new impulse to their eloquence, which was worthy 
of being preserved for all ages. 

Lord Chatham had attained the first place among 
statesmen in the late reign, but his fame ^^^ 
as an orator mainly rests upon his later '^'^'*'*^ 
speeches, in the reign of George III. Lofty and 
impassioned in his style, and dramatic in his man- 
ner, his oratory abounded in ^and ideas and noble 
sentiments, expressed in language simple, bold and 
vigorous. The finest examples of his eloquence stand 
alone, and unrivalled : but he flourished too early, 
to enjoy the privilege of transmitting the full fruits 
of his genius to posterity.' 

He was surrounded and followed by a group of 
orators, who have made their time the classic Mr. p:ti. 
age of Parliamentary history. Foremost among 
them was his extraordinary son, William Pitt. 
Inferior to his father in the highest qualities of an 
orator, — he surpassed him in argument, in know- 
ledge, in intellectual force, and mastery. Magnilo- 

' Of thn BppBtheB cf Somera and Bolingbroke there are no 
remains whatever. Mr. Pitt said he would rather recoTer & speecli 
of Bolingbroke than the loEt books of Livy, or other writings ' 

• Some of his enrlier speeches were composed hy I)r. Johi 
from ths DUtes of others ; nnd even hin later Fipeeches Were deliTered 
bea reporting waif stiU rery imperfecc. 
, TOL. II. I 
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quent in bis style, his oratory aometimes attaiiieil 
the elevation of eloquence : but rarely rose abovi: 
the level of debate. His composition was felici- 
toTisiy described by Windham, as a ' State paper 
style.' He may be called the founder of the modem 
school of Parliamentary debaters. His speeches 
were argumentative, admirably clear in statement, 
skilfully arranged, vigorous and practical. Always 
marked by rare ability, they yet lacked the higher 
inspirations of genius. In sarcasm he had few 
equals. No one held so absolute a sway over the 
House of Commons. In voice and manner, he was 
dignified and commanding. The minister was 
declared in every word he uttered ; and the con- 
pciousness of power, while it sustained the dignity of 
his oi-atory, increased its effect upon his audience. 

The eloquence of his great rival, Mr. Fox, was aa 
Mr. Foi. different, as were his political opinions and 
position. His success was due to his natural genius, 
and to the great principles of liberty which he ad- 
vocated. Familiar with the best classical models, 
he yet too often disdained the studied art of the 
orator ; and was negligent and unequal in his efforts. 
But when bis genius was aroused within him, he was 
matchless, in demonstrative argument, in force, in 
wit, in animation, and spontaneous eloquence. More 
than any orator of his time, he carried with him the 
feelingK and conviction of his aucUence ; and the 
spirit and reality of the man, charm us scarcely less 
in his printed speeches. Wanting in discretion, — 
he was frequently betrayed into intemperance of 
language and opinion : but bis generous ardour in 
the cause of liberty still appeals to our sympathies; 
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I and (lis broad constitutional principles are lessons of 
pulitical wisdom. 
Mr. Fox had been from his earliest youth, the 
friend and disciple of Mr. Kiirke, — and Mr. Borne. 
vast was the intellect of his master. In genius, 
learning, and accomplishments, Mr. Bitrke had no 
equal either among the statesmen, or writers of bis 
time ; yet he was inferior, as an orator, t« the three 
great men who have been already noticed. Hia 
es, like his writings, bear witness to his deep 
I jrfiilosophy, hia inexhaustible stores of knowledge, 
I Bud redundant imagination. They are more studied 
I and more often quoted than the speeches of any 
I other statesman. His metaphors and aphorisms are 
I' OB familiar to our ears as those of Lord Bacon. 
I-But transcendent ad were his gifts, they were too 
I often disfigured by extravagance. He knew not how 
I to restrain them within the bounds of time and 
; or to adapt them to the taste of a popular 
r assembly, which loves directness and simplicity. His 
I addresses were dissertations rather than speeches. 
I To influence men, an orator must appeal directly to 
I. their reason, their feelings, and present temper : but 
I ittr- Burke, while he astonished them with his pro- 
I ^gious faculties, wearied them with refinements and 
I'Unagery, in which they often lost the thread of his 
I ai^:ument. 

Mr. Sheridan is entitled to the next place in this 
I group of orators. His brilliancy and -^ g„^, 
■ 'pointed wit, — his spirited declamation and ''™' 
E effective delivery, — astonished and delighted his 
|i:Budience. Such was the effect of his celebnited 



tipeocli on tbe fourth, or ' Bef»uin charge' against 
Warren Hastings, that the peers and strangers joineti 
with the House in a ' tumult of applause ; ' and 
could not be restrained from clapping their bands in 
ecstasy. The House adjoiuned, in order to recover 
its self-possession, Mr. Pitt declared that this 
speech ' sorpassed all the eloquence of ancient or 
modern times, and possessed everything that genius 
or art could furnish, to agitate or control the human 
mind.' Mr. Fox said, 'eloquent indeed it was ; su 
much so, that all he had ever heard, — all he hud 
ever read, dwindled into nothing, and vanished like 
vapour before the sun.' Mr. Sheridan afterwards 
addressed the Lords, in Westminster Hall, on the 
same charge, for four days ; and Mr. Burke said uf 
bis address, ' that no species of oratory, — no kind of 
eloquence which had been heard in ancient or 
modern times ; nothing which the acuteness of the 
bar, the dignity of the senate, or the morality of 
the pulpit could furnish, was equal to what they had 
that day heard in Westminster Hall.' But while 
particular efforts of this accomplished speaker met 
with extraordinary success, he was restrained by 
want of statesmanship and character, from command- 
ing a position in the House of Commons, equal to 
Lis great talents as an orator.' 

Tiie qualities of Mr. Windham were of another 
class, Superior to the last in education and at- 

' Loni ByroQ eiiid of tiiini ■ Wliaterer Sheridan lias done, or 
tiiosea to do, has been, par excellence, always the beat of its kind 
fie has wiitten the best eomedy, the best oppm. the brat f&ive (it U 
only too good for a farce), and the best sddrpBS (the monologue 
Gscrick), and to orowr all, delivered the Terv best omtion, 
famous Begum speech, ercr couutivcd or beird in thin couoli^.' 
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tainmentB, and little inferior in irit, he aever achievi:(l 
euccesses bo dazzHng ; yet he maintained Mr. wind- 
a higher place among the debaters of his 
age. Though his pretensions to the higher qualities 
of a statesman were inconaidenvble, and his want of 
temper and discretion too often impaired his unques- 
tionable merits in debate, his numerous talents and 
virtues graced a long and distinguished public life. 

Lord Erskine was not inferior, as an orator, to the 
greatest of his contemporaries : but the ^^ 
senate was not the scene of his most re- ^"**'>^ 
markable triumphs. His speeches at the bar com- 
bined the higliest characteristics of eloquence, — fire, 
— force, — courage, — earnestness, — the closest argu- 
ment, — imagery, — noble sentiments, — great truths 
finely conceived and applied, — a diction pure and 
eimple, — action the most graceful and dignified. 
But none of these great qualities were used for dis- 
play. They were all held, by the severity of his 
taste, and the mastery of his logic, in due subordin- 
ation to the single design of persuading and con- 
vincing his audience. The natural graces of his 
person completed the orator. Lord Brougham has 
Unely pourtrayed ' that noble figure, every look of 
whose countenance is expressive, every motion of 
whose form graceful ; an eye that sparkles and 
pierces, and almost assures victory, while it " speaks 
audience ere the tongue." ' Had his triumphs been 
as signal in the senate, he would have been the first 
orator of his age. In that arena there were men 
greater than himself: but he was admitted to an 
eminent place amongst them. He fought for many 
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years, aidn by side, with Mr. Fox ; and liis rare gifts 
were ever exerted in tbe cause of freedom. 

To complete the glittering assemblage of orators 
other Bwat "''° adorned the age of Chatham and of 
uraio™. Pitt, many remarkable figures yet stand in 
the' foreground. We are struck with tbe happy wit 
and resources of Lord North, — the finished precision 
of Wedderbum, — the rude force of Lord Thurlow, — 
the bold readiness of Dundas, — the refinement and 
dignity of Lord Mansfield, — tbe constitutional 
wisdom of Lord Camden, — the logical subtlety of 
Dunning, — the severe reason of Sir William Grant, 
— the impassioned gentleoess of Wilberforce, — and 
the statesmanlike vigour of Lord Grenville. 

The succession of orators has still been main- 
„r. tained. Some of Mr. Pitt's contemporaries 

oraiun. continued to flourish many years after he 
had passed from the scene of his glory ; and others 
were but commencing their career, when his own was 
drawing to its close. He lived to hear the eloquence 
of Mr. Grattan, which had long been tbe pride of 
bis own country. It was rich in imagination, in 
vehemence, in metapkor, and pointed epigram. 
Though a stranger to the British Parbament, his 
genius and patriotism at once commanded a posi- 
tion, scarcely less distinguished than that which he 
had won in the Parliament of Ireland. Englishmen, 
familiar with tbe eloquence of their own country- 
men, hailed his accesaiom to their ranks, as one of 
the most auspicious results of tbe Union. 

Mr. Canning's brilliant talents, which had been 
j,^ matured under Mr. Pitt, shone forth in fiill 

'^"'^- splendour, after tbe death of that state*- 
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man. In wit aud aarcaam, in elegant scholarship, 
ill lively fancy, and in the graces of a finished com- 
position, he was without a rival. Hie imagery, — if 
less original than that of Chatham, Bnrke, and 
Erskine,— was wrought up with consummate skill, 
and expressed in language of extraordinary beauty. 
For more than twenty years, le was the most suc- 
cessful aud accomplished debater in the House of 
Commons, — delighting hia friends with his dazzling 
wit, — and confounding hia opponenfB with inex- 
haustible repartee. 

Earl Grey had alao risen to distinction in the 
days of Mr. Pitt: but the memorable B»riGny, 
achievements of his riper age, associate him with a 
later generation. In dignity and high purpose, — in 
breadth of principle, — in earnest gravity of argu- 
ment and expoaition, ho waa the very model of a 
Btatesman. His oratory bespoke hia infiesible vir- 
tuea, and consistency. While hia proud bearing 
would have pronounced him the leader of an aris- 
tocracy, and the mouthpiece of hia order, — he devoted 
a long life to the service of the people. 

Lord Eldon exercised so important an iufluencs 
upon political affaire, that he cannot be LoidEUon. 
omitted from tbia group of orators, though hia 
claims to oratory alone, would not have entitled him 
to a place amongst them. From the time when he 
had been Mr. Pitt's Solicitor-Oeneral, until he left 
the woolsack, — a period of nearly forty years, — 
his high of&ces gave authority to hia parliamentary 
efforts. For twenty years be led captive the judg- 
lent of the House of Lords : but assuredly neither 
eloquence, nor argument in debate. Teatft «a4 
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appeals to bis conacience were hia moat moviny 
eloquence, — a dread of innovation hia atandiug 
argument. Even upoa legal questiona, the legisla- 
ture obtained little light from hia diaconrsea. The 
main service which posterity can derive from his 
speeches, ia to note how recently prejudice and 
errora were maintained in high places, and how 
trivial the reasona urged in their defence. 

Lord Plunket, like hia great countryman, Mr. 
■^^ Grattan, had gained a high reputation for 

piBaket eloquence in the Parhameut of Ireland, 
which he not only sustained, but advanced in the 
Britiah House of Comnaona, He had risen to emi- 
nence at the bar of Ireland, where hia style of speak- 
ing is aaid to have resembled that of Erskine, Id 
debate,^ — if diaplaying less originality and genius 
than Mr. Grattan, and less brilliancy than Mi. 
Canning, — he was as powerful in sustained argu- 
ment, aa felicitous in illustration, and as forcible 
and pointed in language, aa any orator of his time. 

Sir Robert Peel was a atriking counterpart of Mr. 
Bir Robert I'ltt. At first hia extraordinaiy abilities 
'"'■ in debate had been outshone by the dazz- 

ling lustre of Mr. Canning, and subdued by the fiery 
vehemence of Sir. Brougham : but his great powers, 
always improving and expanding, could not fail to 
be acknowledged. His oratory, like that of Mr. 
Pitt, was the perfection of debate. He rarely as- 
pired to eloquence : but in effective declamation, — 
in close argument, — in rapid appreciation of thu. 
points to be assailed or defended, — in dexterity, — - 
in tact, — and in official and Parliamentary know- 
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ledge, lie excelled every debater of his time. Even 

when Ilia talents were exercised in maintaining the 
political errors of his age and party, it is impossible 
not to admire the consummate skill with which ho 
defended hia untenable positions, against assailants 
who had truth on their side. Arguments which 
provolie a smile, when we read them in the words of 
Lord Eldon, surprise us with their force and sem- 
blance of truth, when urged by Sir Robert Peel, 

The oratory of a man so great as the Duke of 
Wellington, was the least of all of his Themkcof 
claims to renown. First in war, in diplo- ^•^"s""- 
macy, and in the councils of his sovereign, — his 
speeches in Parliament were but the natural expres- 
sion of hia experience, opiuions, and purposes. His 
mind being clear, — his views practical and sagacious, 
— and hia objects singularly direct, — his speaiiing 
was plain, and to the point. Without fluency or 
art, and without skill in argument, he spoke out 
what his strong sense and judgment prompted. He 
addressed an audience, whom there was no need to 
convince. They hung upon his words, and waited 
upon bis opinions; and followed as he led. The 
reasons of such a man could not fail to be weighty : 
but they were reasona which had detennined hia 
own course, and might justify it to others, ratlier 
than arguments to prove it right, or to combat 
opponents. 

The House of Commons wits not the field for tho 
hest examples of Mr, O'Counell's oratory, ^r. 
He stood there at a disadvantage, — with a '''*^''°''"' 
course to uphold which aU but a small hand of fol- 
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lowers condemned as false and unpatriotic, — and 
with strong feelings against him, wbicli his own 
conduct bad provoked ; yet even there, the massive 
powers of the man were not unfrequentlj displayed. 
A perfect master of every form of argument, — po- 
tent in ridicule, sarcasm., and invective, — -rich in 
imagination and humour, — hold and impassioned, 
or gentle, persuasive and pathetic,— he combined all 
the powers of a consummate orator. His language 
was simple and forcible, as l>ecame his thoughts : ' 
his voice extraordinary for compass and flesibility. 
But his great powers were disfigured by coarseness, 
by violence, by cunning, and audacious license. At 
the bar, and on the platform, he exhibited the 
greatest, but the most opposite endowments. When 
he had thrown open the doors of the legislature to 
himself and his Roman Catholic brethren, the great 
work of his life was done ; yet he wanted nothing 
but the moral influence of a good cause, and honest 
patriotism, to have taken one of the highest places 
in the senate. 

His countryman, Mr. Shell, displayed powers 
Yr. sbsiL singularly unlike those of his great master. 
He was an orator of extraordinary brilliancy, — ima- 
ginative, witty, and epigrammatic. Many parta of 
his speeches were exquisite compositions, — clothing 
Lis fancy in the artistic language of the poet. Such 
passages may be compared with many similar ex- 
amples in the speeches of Mr. Canning. He was 
equally happy in antithesis and epigram. He es- 
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celled, indeed, in the art and graces of oratorical 
composition. But his tlioughts were wanting in 
depth and reality : hie manner was extravagant in its 
vehemence : his action melodramatic ; and his voice, 
always shrill, was raised in his impassioned efforts, 
to a liarah and discordant shriek. 

This second group of contemporary orators would 
be incomplete, without some other striking 0^^^^^ 
characters who played their part amongst ^5^* 
them. We would point to the classical '^*'"™- 
elegance of Lord Wellesley, — the readiness and dex- 
terity of Perceval, — the high hearing and courage 
of Lord Castlereagh, — the practical vigour of Tier- 
ney, — the maoly force and earnestness of Whithread, 
— the severe virtues and hiyh intellect of Eomilly, 
— the learned philosophy of Francis Homer, — the 
didactic fulness of Mackiutosh, — the fruitful science 
of Huskisson, — the lucid argument of FoUett, and 
the brilliant declamation of Macaulay. 

All these have passed away : but there are orators 
still living, who have contended in the same jj^^^ 
debates, and have won an equal fame. Their '™'""- 
portraiture will adorn future histories ; but who is 
there that will not at once fill up this picture of the 
past, with the transparent clearness and masterly 
force of Lord Lyndhurst, and the matchless powers 
and accomplishments of Lord IJrougham. 

Progressive excellence in so divine an art aa 
tiKitory, is no more to be achieved than in i„p„„j 
poetry or painting, — in sculpture or archi- J^S^i^ 
lecture. Geuius is of all ages. But if '"^""•^ 
tatora of our own time have been unable to ex«t^ 
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their great models, a candid criticism will scarcely 
assign them an inferior place. Their style haf 
changed, — as the conditions under which they speak 
are altered. They address themselves more to the 
reason, and less to the imagination, the feelings and 
the passions of their audience, than the orators of a 
former age. They confront, not only the members 
of their own body, but the whole people, — who are 
rather to be convinced by argument, than persuaded 
by the fascination of the orator. In their language, 
there is leaa of study and artistic finish, than in the 
oratory of an earlier period. Their perorations are 
not composed, after frequent recitals of Demos- 
thenes ; ' but give direct and forcible expression to 
their own opinions and sentiments. Their speaking 
is suited to the subjects of debate, — to the stir and 
pressure of public affairs, — and to the taste and 
temper of their audience. The first principles 
of government are no longer in dispute : the liber- 
ties of the people are safe ; the oppression of the 
law is unknown. Accordingly, the councils of the 
fitate encourage elevated reason, rather than impas- 
sioned oratory. Every age has its own type of ex- 
cellence ; and if the Nestors of our own time insist 
upon the degeneracy of living orators, perhaps a 
more cultivated taste may now condemn as rant, 
some passages from the speeches of Burke and Chat- 

' ' I composed the pBtoration of my speech for thi> Qneen, in the 
Lords, after reading and repeating DomoatliBaeB for three ot (bar 
veeks, and I composed it twenty times over at least, and it certainty 
Biicce^ed in a Tery eitmotdi nary degree, and far above any merits 
uf its own,' — Lord Bruugham to Zanhary Mocuulay, aa odrice to Ilia 
celebrated »on, March 10th, 18123. 
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ham, which their contemporaries accepted &■ elo- 
quence. 

But whatever may be the claims of different gene- 
rations to the highest examplee of oratory, the men 
of our own age have advanced in political know- 
ledge, and statesmanahip ; and their deliberations 
have produced results more beneficial to the people. 
They have also improved in temper and moderation. 
In the earlier years of George III., party spirit and 
personal animosities,— not yet restrained by the 
courtesies of private society, or refined by good 
taste,— too often gave rise to scenes discreditable to 
the British senate. The debates were as coarse and 
scurrilous as the press. 

In these excesses. Lord Chatham was both sinned 
against, and sinning. In the debate upon cn„^p„. 
the indemnity Bill in 1766, the Duke of "TdJi^ 
Richmond ' hoped the nobility would not "^^ 
be browbeaten by an insolent minister' ' — a speech 
which Horace Walpole alleges to have driven the 
Earl from the House of Lords, during the remainder 
of his unfortunate administration.' Some years 
later, we find Lord Chatham himself using language 
repugnant to order, and decency of debate. On the 
1st February, 1775, he thus addressed the minis- 
tera : ' Who can wonder that you should put a nega- 
tive upon any measure which must annihilate your 
power, deprive you of your emoluments, and at onc« 
reduce you to that state of loeigDificance, for which 
God and nature designed you.'* A few days later, 

> Hot. 10tl>, ITM. * Wi]i«I«'. Mnn^ ii. tlO, 411, 
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the House of Lords became the scene of personali- 
ties still more disorderly. Lord Shelbume having 
insinuated that Lord Mansfield had been concerned 
in drawing up the billa of the previous session re- 
lating to America, Lord Mansfield rising in a jjas- 
sion, ' charged the last noble Lord with uttering the 
most gross falsehoods,' and said that ' the charge was 
as unjuat, as it was maliciously and indecently urged.' 
In the same debate Lord Lyttelton imputed to Lord 
Camden 'professional subtlety and low cunning.'' 
Again on the 5th December, 1777, we find Lord 
Chatham accusing Ea.rl Gower of ' petulance and 
malignant misrepreseutation.'' 

Xo man so often outraged propriety and good 
taste as Edmund Burke. His excessive love of 
imagery and illustration, often displayed itself in 
the grossest forma. Who is not famiHar with his 
coarse portrait of Lord North, ' extending bis right 
leg a full yard before his left, rolling his flaming 
eyes, and moving his ponderous frame ' ? or with the 
offensive indecency with which he likened Lord 
North's Ministry to a party of courtesans ? ' Of Lord 
Shelbume he ventured to say, ' if he was not a 
Cataline or Borgia in morals, it must not be ascribed 
to anything but his uuderstanding.' * 

We find Colonel Barre denouncing the conduct of 
Lord North as ' most indecent and scandalous j ' and 
Lord North complaining of this language as ' ex- 
tremely uncivC, brutal, and insolent,' until he iraa 

I Feb. 7th, 1775 ; Pari, Hist., xviii. 276, 282. 

' Pnrl. Hiat., lii. 607. 

» Fob. Sth, 1770 ; Cav^ndiBh Ufib,, i. *41. 

• Lord J. HusneU's Lite of Fux, L. 336, 
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called to order, and obliged t-i apologise.' We find 
Air, Fos threatening that Lord North's ministry 
should expiate tlieir crimes upon the acaffoM, and 
ineiniiatiog that they were in the pay of France.* 
Nay, transgressing the bounds of political discussion, 
and assailing private character, he went so far as to 
declare that he should consider it unsafe to be alone 
with Lord North, in a room ; * and would not believe 
hia word,* Even of the king, he spoke with inde- 
corous violence.' 

There have since been altercations of equal bitter- 
ness. The deepest wounda which sarcasm Rnrerout- 
and invective could inflict, have been rni- dwonim 
sparingly dealt to political opponents, "m"- 
Combatants 'have sharpened their tongues like a 
serpent; adder's poison is under their lips,' But 
good taste and a stricter order in debate, have re- 
Btrained the grosser outrages to decency. The 
weapons of debate have been as keen and trenchant 
as ever : but they have been wielded according to 
the laws of a more civilised warfare. The first years 
of the Reformed Parliament threatened the revival 
of Bcenes as violent and disorderly as any in the lant 
century : * but as the host of new members became 

■ Feb. 2SDd, 18G2 ; Pari. Hist., zxii. lOSO. Wrazall M»di., ii. 
ilM. 

^ * Not. S7th, ITSI. 

H ■ Lord Brooghiim's Lifo of Lord North ; TVorks, iii. 56. 

V • 30th March, 1782 ; Pari, Hlet., ixii. 1216. 

I • Wr«iair6 Morn., ii. 256-258, .^17. 

• Mr. Shell and Loid Allhorp, Sth Fell., 1834.— HfiOB. Deb., 3rd 
8er., xxi. U6. Mc. Ri^by Wsbod sad Lord Saiidon, 12th Uircli, 
183*,— fiW, uii. 116. Mr. Romayne and Mr, O'Connell, 6lh Sfny, 
1634. Jhid., ixiii. 614. ^r. Hume and Mr. CliarltoD, 3:d Jiuut, 

j^O.- itid., EtTJi. 186, 22nd July, 1836.— rW., ST9. 



disciplined by experience, and the fierce paasionB of 
that period subsided, tLe accustomed decorum of the 
House of Commons was restored. ' 

Indeed, as the Commons have advanced in power 
incn^sHi ^^^ freedom, they have sliown greater self- 
Sf ite**^ restraint, and a more ready obedience to 
Chair. j.]jg authority of the Speaker. They have 

always been more orderly in their proceedings than 
the Lords ; and the contrast which the scenes of the 
fii-st twenty years of George III. present to those of 
later times, can scarcely fail to strike an attentive 
student of Parliamentary history. 

What would now be thought of such scenes as 
those enacted in the time of Sir John Gust, Sir 
Fletcher Norton, and Mr. Cornwall, — of rebukes and 
interruptions,' — of unseemly altercations with the 
Chair, — of the words of the Speaker himself being 
taken down, — and of a motion that they were dis- 
orderly and dangerous to the freedom of debate ?' 

In concluding this sketch of Parliamentary oratory, 
Gfncrai a fcw words may be added concerning the 
or drtftte. genera! standard of debate in the House of 
Commons. If that standard be measured by the 

' Thme remarks referred to 1861. wfaen they were irritton. 

' Scenes bar.ween Mr. Eigbj aod llie Speaker, Sir John Gust, in 
1762. Cai<endi3li Deb., i. 312. And b«tveen Sir J. CaTendiBt and 
the aami Speaker, March 9th, 1760.— /iirf., 667. Mr. Burke ■nd 
ths Bame, April loth, 1789.— /Wrf., 878. Scenes with Sir Fletchpr 
Norton, Dw. 14th, 1770.— Jfiiri., ii. 188.— March 12th and 27th, 
1771.— i6;.i., ii. 390, 476. General Turloton and Mr. Speaker Ad- 
dinglon, Ittth Nov., 1706.- Lord Colchester's Diary, i. 7. Even so 
lata OS March t6th, 1803, there was an altercation between tha 
Chair and Mr, Tiarney, which ended in n ceHolution affirming tha 
impaniality of Mr. Speaker Abbot.— Lord Colehcater's Diary, ii. \i% 

• Feb, 16th, 1770; Pari. Hist., ivi. 807. 
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fcxcellence of the best speakers at different period^ 
we have no cause to be ashamed of the age in which 
our living orators and statesmen have flonrished. 
But judged by another test, this age has been ex- 
posed to disparaging criticisms. When few save 
the ablest men contended in debate, and the rank 
and file were content to cheer and vote, a certain 
elevation of thought and language was, perhaps 
more generally sustained. But, of late years, inde 
pendent members,- — active, informed, and business- 
like, representing large interests,^ more responsible 
to constituents, and less devoted to party chiefs, — 
living in the public eye, and ambitious of distinc- 
tion, — have eagerly pressed forward, and claimed a 
hearing. Excellence in debate has suffered from 
the multiplied demands of public afFaira. Yet in 
Bpeeches without pretensions to oratory, are found 
strong common sense, practical knowledge, and an 
honesty of purpose that was wanting in the gilent 
legions of former times. The debates mark the 
activity and earnest spirit of a representative as- 
sembly. At all times there have been some speakers 
of a lower grade, — without instruction, taste, or 
elevation. Formerly their common-place effusions 
were not reported: now they are freely read, 
and scornfully criticised. They are put to shame 
by the writers of the daily press, who discuss the 
same subjects with superior knowledge and ability. 
Falling below the educated mind of the country, 
they bring discredit upon the House of Common^, 
while they impair its legislative efficiency. But 
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worse evils than these Lave been overcome ; and we 
may hope to see this abuse of free discussion even- 
tually corrected, by a less tolerant endurance on the 
part of the House, and by public reprobation and 
(wntempt. ' 

' Thfl paramoant impiHjnice of dabnte, in tliB governinfnt of 
EczlBud, WHS thuB dfscribed bv Lord Aberdeen, in n letter to th? 
Prince ConBori : ■ Wiadom ? Wliy, the country is not goTerned L» 
wirloni, but by talfe. Who can tili will gnvErn.'- Martin, life ^ 
tie iVi'nn Conmrt, t. 2b8 n. 
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Wb have surveyed the great political institutions 
hy which the state is governed; and ex- intinenwof 
amined the influence which each has exer- &iLmeni- 
cised, and their combined operation. That ment 
a form of government so composite, and combining 
BO many conflicting forces, has generally been main- 
tained in harmonioua action, is mainly due to the 
organisation of parties, — an agency hardly recog- 
nised by the constitntion, yet inseparable from par- 
liamentary government, and exercising the greatest 
influence, for good or evil, upon the political des- 
tinies of tlie country. Party has guided and con- 
trolled, and often dominated over the more ostensible 
authorities of the state : it has supported the crown 
and aristocracy against the people : it has trampled 
upon public liberty : it has dethroned and coerced 
kings, overthrown ministers and Parliaments, hum- 
bled the nobles, and established popular righU. 
But it has protected the fabric of the government 
from shocks which threatened its very foundations. 
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Parties liave risen and fallen : but institutions have 
remained unshaken. The annals of party embrace 
a large portion of the history of England : ' but 
passing lightly over its meaner incidents, — the am- 
bition, intrigues, and jealousies of statesmen, — the 
greed of place-hunters, and the sinister aims of 
faction, — we will endeavour to trace its influence in 
advancing or retarding the progress of constitutional 
liberty, and enlightened legislation. 

The parties in which. Englishmen have associated, 
principiEs ^' different times, and under various names, 
r/ti^ij^ have represented cardinal principles of go- 
laiitiM. vernment,* — authority on the one aide,— 
popular rights and privileges on the other. The 
former principle, pressed to extremes, would tend to 
iihsolutism, — the latter to a republic : but, con- 
trolled within proper limits, they are both necessary 
for the safe working of a balanced constitution. 
When parties have lost sight of these principles, in 
pursuit of objects less worthy, they have degenerated 
into factions.' 

The divisions, conspiracies, and civil wars by 

which England was convulsed until late in the six- 

' Mr. WingroTe Cooke, in his spirited ' Historj of Party,' to 
vhlch I dGsire to ac)ino»'ledge Dimiy oLligiLtiDDs, related the most 
iniitrticCive incideats of gennral historj. 

I ' 'Party is a body of men united, for promoting by their joint 
endearoura the national intptefit. upon some purticulHr principla ia 

I which they are nU agreed.' — Yurie's Tresmt DiaeonteaU, Work*, ii. 

' 'Nationid inierestB' . . . 'would be eometimes Bacrificed, and 
always nude HubordiDflta to, personal intereBta ; and tiat, I think, 
is the true chnracteriBtic of foutiun.' — Bolingbroke'e Diaiert. upolt 
Parties, Worla, iii. 15. 

■ Of Huch B nature aco connections in politics ; easMiliallj new*- 
Birv to the full perfonnance of our v"'jlic duty ; accidentally liabla 
U. li^Bueralo into faction ,'—/&«„ Ifur/'s, ii. 332. 
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teontli century, must not be confounded with tbe 
development of parties. Rarely founded on dis- 
tinctive principles, their ends were sought ongiiiof 
by arms, or deeds of violence and treason, p""™- 
Neither can we trace the origin of parties in those 
earlier contentions, — sometimes of nobles, sometimes 
of Commons, with the crown, to which we owe many 
ijf our most valued liberties. They marked, indeed, 
the spirit of freedom which, animated our fore- 
fathers : but they subsided with the occasions which 
had incited them. Claasea asserted their rights : 
but parliamentary parties, habitually maintaining 
opposite principles, were unknown. 

The germs of party, in the councils and Parlia- 
ment of England, — generated by the Re- ^.^ 
formation, — were first discernible in the ^"'^'*"»- 
reign of Elizabeth. The bold spirit of the Puritans 
then spoke out in the House of Commons, in support 
of the rights of Parliament, and against her prero- 
gatives, in matters of Church and State,' In their 
efforts to obtain toleration for their brethren, and 
modifications of the new ritual, they were coun- 
tenanced by Cecil and Walaingbam, and other emi- 
nent councillors of the queen. In matters of state, 
they could expect no sympathy from the court ; but 
perceiving tlieir power, as an organised party, they 
Epared no efforts to gain admission into the House 
of Commons, until, joined by other opponents of 
prerogative, they at length acquired a majority. 

1 D'Ewea' Joum., 166-173. Hume's Hist., iii. 4S7, 611. Tliis 
iothor goes too far, wiien he aajs. ■ It was In this sect, whona priii- 
dplrs appear ao trii-iJuus,»nd liabits bo ridiculous, Uijit ihoEngli-!! 
^-lo the whole freedum of thr '- ■- - ' "■' ""■ 
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In 1601, they showed theii' strength hy a 
ConOictot successful resistance to the queen's pre- 
I^S'tUd rogative of granting monopolies in trade, 
BioarM. ^y royal patent. Under her weak succes- 
sor, James I., lll-judg"ed assertionB of prerogati\'e 
were met with bolder remonstrances. His doctrine 
of the divine right of kings, and the excesses of tlie 
High Church party, widened the breach between 
the crown and the great body of the Puritans,' 
and strengthened the popular party. Foremost 
among them were Sandys, Coke, Eliot, Selden, and 
Pym, who may be regarded as the first leaders of a 
regular parliamentary opposition. 

The arbitrary measures of Charles I., the bold 
schemes of Strafford, and the intolerant bigotry ol 
Laud, precipitated a collision between the opposite 
principles of government ; and divided the whole 
countiy into Cavaliers and Koundbeads. On one 
side, the king's prerogative had been pushed to 
extremes : on the other, the defence of popular 
rights was in&amed by ambition and fanaticism, 
into a fierce republican sentiment. The principles 
aud the parties then arrayed against one another 
long retained their vitality, under other names and 
difierent circumstances. 

Charles II., profiting little by the experience of 
the last reign, — ^nay, rather encouraged by the 
excesses of the Commonwealth to cherish kingly 

' ' The prineiplBH by whicTi King James and King Charles L 
f^rerned, nnd the eicesBes of hierorchkat and monarchiml pa»eF 
pxerciecd iii coDftequenfe of th-em, gnre greal ■vd^'aDfage to the nppr>- 
Bitfl o)iitiiora, nnd entircljf oeeasioued file misariea which followed.' 
— a^ijHliroA-c, Wurit, iii. 6(1. 
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]M>wer,' — pursued the reckless course of the Stuarts : 
hia measurea being supported by the Court party, 
and opposed by the Country party. 

The contest of these parties upon the Exclusion 
Bill, iu 1680, at length gave rise to the wbigsuna 
well-known names of Whig and Tory. '''"'"■ 
Originally intended as terms of reproach and ridicule, 
tbey aft«i-wards became the distinctive titles of two 
great parties, representing principles essential to 
the freedom and safety of the State.* The Whigs 
espoused the principles of liberty, — the independent 
rights of Parliament and the people, — and the law- 
fulness of resistance to a king who violated the laws. 
The Tories maintained the divine and Indefeasible 
right of the king, the supremacy of prerogative, and 
the duty of passive obedience on the part of the 
Bubject.* Both parties alike upheld the monarchy : 
but the Whigs contended for the limitation of its 
authority within the bounds of law : the principles 
of the Tories favoured absolutism in Church and 
SUte/ 

' Solingbrote's DisBcrtatioD on Parties, Works, iii. 52. 

' Nathing can be mate silly or poinCleaii thun iJiese names. Tlis 
eniiporLers of the Ihiks of York, as Cutholics, were HesnmMl to ba 
IrishuHjn, and were called bv tha Coantrj party ' Torien,'— ■ lorm 
liitlierui Bpplicd ta a icC of luwless bog-trotters, resembling tlia 
modern ' Whiteboya.' The Country party were culled ' WhigB.' 
according to some, ' a Temacular in Scotland, for cormpt and aonr 
whey:' BH'^F according to atherx, from, tlip Scottish CoTenoaters of 
the South-western counties of Scotland, who had receired the appel- 
lation of Whiggnmores, or Whigs, when they made an inroad upon 
Edinburgh in 1648, under the Marquees of Argyll. — Soger North's 
Eitamen, 320-32* ; Bumet's Own Tiraea, i. 78 ; Cooke's HiiL of 
Party, i. 137; Macoulay'a Hist., i. 356. 

■ BolingbroWa Diasertatioa on Parties, Works, iii. 39 ; Boger 
Nortii'sExunii-n, 326-342; Macaulav'fl Riat., i. 473 ; ii. 391-400. 

• Yindff Hiat. of the Crown, 1684. Trarts. 330; Prrface Iu 
KUUt. of Engtuid, &C.; and D,.«LarHti(m of Uu-ieraity uf Uiford, 
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The infatuated assaults of James II. upon tht 
religion and liberties of the people united, for a 
psrtiM utter time, the Whigs and Tories in a common 

iluKevoln- , , , 

Won ot 1898. cause; and the latter, m opposition to 
their own principles, concurred in the necessity ot 
expelling a dangerous tjrant from his throne.' The 
Revolution was the triumph and conclusive recog- 
nition of Whig principles, as the foundation of a 
limited monarchy. Yet the principles of the two 
parties, modified by the conditions of this constitu- 
tional settlement, were etilt distinct and antagonistic. 
The Whigs continued to pronaot* every necessary 
limitation of the royal authority, and to favour 
religious toleration : the Tories generally leaned to 
prerogative, to High-church doctrines, and hostility 
to Dissenters ; while the extreme members of that 
party betrayed their original principles, as Non- 
jurors and Jacobites.* 

The two parties contended and intrigued, with 
varying success, during the reigns of William and 
of Anne ; when the final victory of the Whigs 
secured constitutional government. But the stub- 
born principles, disappointed ambition, and factious 
violence of Tones disturbed the reigns of the two 
first kings of the House of Hanover, with disaf- 

Julj Slat, 1083; Cooke's Hist, of Part^, i. 346; Mai^iulaj^'s Hist., 
i. 370. Fllmer, Kpresenting the extreme Ttewa of this party, says ; 
' A man is bound U> obay iho king's command agwnst law ; nay, in 
•oiae csees, against divine lane.' — Palriarchia, 100. 

' Bolingbroke's Works, iii. 124, 126; Macaulay'a Eiet., ii. 398, 

"See infra. Chap. XII. ; Swift's Four Last Yeara of Queen 
Anne, 43; Boling'nroke'g Wcrks, iii. >32; M»^aulay'» Hist., iii. 
7-11, 71, 440-464, 488, 586, &c.; Mackiiights Life of Bulingbruks 
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fectios, treason, and civil wars.' The final over- 
throw of the Pretender, in 1745, being fatal to the 
Jacobite cause, the Toriea became a national party ; 
and, still preserving their principles, at lenjjth 
transferred their hearty loyalty to the reigning 
king. Meanwhile the principles of both parties 
had naturally been modified by the political cir- 
cumstances of the timea. The Whiga, installed as 
rulers, had been engaged for more than forty years 
after the death of Anne, in consolidating the powei 
and influence of the crown, in connection with par- 
liamentary government. The Tories, in opposition, 
had been constrained to renounce the untenable 
doctrines of their party, and to recognise the lawful 
rights of Parliament and the people.* Nay, at 
times they had adroitly paraded the popular prin- 
ciples of the Whig school against ministers, who in 
the practical administration of the government, 
and in furtherance of the interests of their party, 
had been too prone to forget them. Bolingbroke, 
Wyndham, and Sbippen had maintained the con- 
stitutional virtues of short parliaments, and de- 
nounced the dangers of parliamentary corruption, 
the undue influence of the crown, and a standing 
army.' 

' Pari. Hist., »iii. 58S ; Cole's Life of Walpole, i. 66, 199, aic. 

' ■ ToryiBm,' says Mr, Wingrove Cooke, ' wag funned for govcm- 
irent : it is oaly a creed for rulers.' — HUt. of Party, \\. 49. 

> Bolingbroke'a CiBsertatiaa on Parties, Works, iii. 133; The 
Craftsman, No. 40. &c. ; Birl, Hist., rii. 31 1 ; lb., ii, 426, el mo. ; 
Ih., I. 375, 47S ; Coib'h Life of Walpole, ii. 62 ; Tindal's Hist., iii. 
732, iv. 423. 'Your right Jacobite,' said Sir R. Walpole in 1738, 
■ diBgniaea his true BentimpntB : he roura for revolution principles ; 
hu pretendg [o be a great friend M liberty, and a great admirer of 
VKX uii'iL-ut cuiLttitutiou.' — Pari. Hist., x. 4Ul, 
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Through all vicissitudes of time and ■ 
cu«eg from stance, however, the distinctive priDciples 
timmaklij °f the two great parties were generally 
drawo. maintained ; ' and the social classes from 
which they derived their strenf^h were equally 
defined. The loyal a.dhereuts of Charlea I. were 
drawn from the territorial nobles, the country gen- 
tlemen, the higher yeomanry, the Church, and the 
universities : the Parliament was mainly supported 
by the smaller freeholders, the inhabitants of towns, 
and Protestant nonconformists. Seventy years after- 
wards, on the accession of George I., the same 
classes were distinguished by similar principles. 
The feudal relations of the proprietors of the soil to 
their tenantry and the rural population, — their close 
connection with the Church, — and their traditional 
loyalty, assured their adherence to the politics of 
their forefathers. The rustics, who looked to the 
Kquire for bounty, and to the rector for the consola- 
tions of religion and charity, were not a class to 
inspire sentiments favoumhle to the sovereignty 
of the people. Poor, ignorant, dependent, and 
Buhmissive, they seemed born to be ruled as 
children, rather than to share in the government 
of their country. 

On the other hand, the commercial and manu- 
facturing towns, — the scenes of active enterprise 

' Mr. WingrOTB CooItB aaya, that after Bolingbroke renounced the 
Jacobite cause on the accesaion of Geo. U., ' heuceJorwnrd we never 
fiad the Tory party struggliaii; to oitend the pierogatire of the 
Cruwa.' ■ The priDcipte of that party hue been Tather arialocra- 
ticiil than monan'hical, '^ — a remark which is, proiabl). aa appli- 
cable to o"e party aa to the other until the peiiod of the Itenjna 
Bia-7/«I. ttfFarly.Xi. 105. 
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and ekiiled handicraft, comprised classea who 

natui-ally leaned to self-government, and embraced 
Whig principles. Merchants and manufacturer a, 
themselves springing from the people, had no 
feelings or interests in common with the county 
families, from whose society they were repelled with 
haughty exclusiveness : they were familiarised, by 
municipal administration, with the practice of self- 
government ; their pursuits were congenial to poli- 
tical activity and progress. Even their traditions 
were associated with the cause of the Parliament 
and the people against the crown. The stout 
burghers among whom they dwelt were spirited and 
intelligent. Congregated within the narrow hounds 
of a city, they canvassed, and argued, and formed a 
puhlic opinion concerning affuirs of state, naturally 
inclining to popular rights. The stern nonconformist 
spirit, — as yet scarcely known in country villages, — 
animated large bodies of townsmen with an heredi- 
tary distrust of authority in church and state. 

It was to such communities as these that the 
M'hig ministers of the House of Hanover, and the 
great territorial famihes of that party, looked for 
popular support. As landowners, they commanded 
the representation of several counties and nomina- 
tion boroughs. But the greater number of the 
smaller boroughs being under the influence of Tory 
squires, the Whigs would have been unequal to 
their opponents in parliamentary following, had not 
new allies been found in the moneyed classes, who 
were rapidly increasing in numbers and importanct'. 
superior wealth and inSuence of these meu 
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enabloil them to wrest borough after borough from 
the local squires, until they secured a parliamentary 
majority for the Whigs. It was a natural and 
appropriate circumstance, that the preservation 
and growth of English liberties should have been 
associated with the progress of the country in 
commercial wealth and greatness. The social im- 
provement of the people won for them privileges 
which it fitted them to enjoy. 

Meanwhile, long-continued possession of power 
autnoftho by the Whige, and the growing discredit 
M tho scffls- of the Jacobite party, attracted to the side 
QsorsGin. of the government many Tory patrons of 
boroughs. These causes, aided by the corrupt par- 
liamentary organisation of that period,' maintained 
the ascendency of the Whig party until the fall of 
Sir Robert Walpole ; and of the same party, with 
other alliances, until the death of George II,' 
Their rule, if signalised by few measures which 
serve as landmarks in the history of our liberties, 
was yet distinguished by its moderation, and by 
respect for the theory of constitutional government, 
which was fairly worked out, as far as it was com- 
patible with the political abuses and corruptions of 
their times. The Tories were a dispirited and 
helpless minority; and in 1751, their hopes of 
better times were extinguished by the death of 
the Prince of Wales and BoHngbroke.^ Some were 
gainedover by the government; and others cherished. 



' StLpra, Vol. I. 333 et «eg, 

' Iloilingtoa'e Dtury, 386; Coie's Pelhani Administration, 

• C.«e> Life ni Walpole, 37M. 
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in sullen silence, the principles and sympathies of 
their ruined party. But the new reign rapidly 
revived their hopes. The young king, Thrimni. 
brought up at Leicester Houee, had ac- newrefKB. 
quired, Ly instruction and early association, the 
principles in favour at that little court.' Hia 
political faith, his ambition, his domestic affections, 
and his friendships alike attracted him towards the 
Tories ; and his friends were, accordingly, transferred 
from Leicester House to Hi. James's. He at once 
became the regenerator and leader of the Tory 
party. If their cause bad suffered discouragement 
and disgrace in the two last reigns, all the circum- 
stances of this period were favourable to the revival 
of their principles, and the triumph of their tra- 
ditional policy. To rally round the throne had 
ever been their watchword : respect for prerogative 
and loyal devotion to the person of the sovereign 
had been their characteristic pretensions. That the 
source of all power was from above, was their 
distinctive creed. And now a young king had 
arisen among them who claimed for himself their 
feith and loyalty. The royal authority was once 
more to be supreme in the government of the state : 
the statesmen and parties who withstood it, were to 
be cast down and trampled upon. Who so fit as 
men of Tory principles and traditions to aid him in 
the recovery of regal power ? The party which had 
clung with most fidelity to the Stuarts, and had 
defended government by prerogative, were the 

: Lord Herveyi 
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natuTiil instruments for increasing, — ^under another 
dynasty and diiferent political conditions, — the 
influence of the crown. 

We have seen how early in his reign the king 
The ViKgi began to put aside his Whig councillors ; 
SiSSrow ^"^^ ^'\'(h what precipitation he installed 
tJieWhigt. jjjg Tory favourite. Lord Bute, aa first 
minister.' With singular steadiness of purpose, 
address, and artful naanagement, he seized upon 
every occasion for disuniting and weakening the 
Whigs, and extending the influence of the Tories. 
It was his policy to bring men of every political 
connection into his service ; hut he specially favoured 
Tories, and Whigs alienated from their own party. 
All the early administrations of his reign were 
coalitions. The Whigs could not be suddenly sup- 
planted : but they were gradually displaced by men 
more willing to do the bidding of the court. Re- 
stored for a short time to power, under Lord Rock- 
ingham, they were easily overthrown, and replaced 
by the strangely composite ministry of the Duke of 
G-rafton, consisting, according to Burke, ' of patriots 
and courtiers, king's friends and Republicans, Whigs 
and Tories, treacherous friends and open enemies.' * 
On the retirement of Lord Chatham, the Tories 
acquired a preponderance in the cabinet ; and when 
Lord Camden withdrew, it became wholly Tory. 
The king could now dispense with the services of 
Whig statesmen; and accordingly Lord North was 
placed at the bead of the first ministry of this 

' %ira, Vol. I. pp. 18-23. 

I Si^Gch on Amtriciuj Tuutiuc, Woika, ii. 13a 
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reigr, which waa originally composed of Tories. 
But h« seized the first opportunity of strengthening 
it, by a coalition with the Grenvilles and Bedfords.'- 

Meanwhile, it was the fashion of the court to 
decry all party connections as factions. .ji„n^„oi 
Personal capacity was held np as the sole ='*^'"'*-' 
qualification for the service of the crown. This 
doctrine was well calculated to increase the king's 
own power, and to disarm parliamentary opposition. 
It served also to justify the gradual exclusion of the 
^Tiigs from the highest ofiices, and the substitution 
of Tories. When the Whigs had been entirely sup- 
planted, and the Tories safely eBtablished in their 
place, th« doctrine was heard of no more, except to 
liscredit an opposition. 

The rapid reconstruction of the Tory party was 
f.icilitated by the organisation of the king's The tinE'i. 
friends.* Most of these men originally totboTorifs. 
belonged to that party ; and none could he enrolled 
amongst them, without speedily becoming converts 
to its principles.^ Country gentlemen who had been 
out of favour nearly fifty years, found themselves 
courted and caressed ; and faithful to their prin- 
ciples, could now renew their activity in public lite, 
encouraged by the smiles of their Bovereign. This 
party waa also recruited from another class of 
auxiliaries. Hitherto the new men, unconnected 
with county families, had generally enrolled them- 
the opposite side. Even where their 
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preference to lATiig principles was not decided, the* 
had been led to that connection by jealousy of thd 
landowners, by the attractions of a winning cause, 
and government favours : but now they were won 
over, by similar allurements, to the court. And, 
henceforth, much of the electoral corruption which 
had once contributed to the parliamentary majority 
of the Whigs, was turned against them by their 
Tory rivals and the king's friends. 

Meanwhile, the Whigs, gradually excluded from 
The Wiiigs power, were driven back upon those popular 
Hon. principles which had been too long in 

abeyance. They were still, indeed, an aristocratic 
body : but no longer able to rely upon family con- 
nections, they offered themselves as leaders of the 
people. At the same time, the revival and activity 
of Tory principles, in the government of the state, 
re-animated the spirit of freedom, represented by 
their party. They resisted the dangerous influence 
of the crown, and the scarcely less dangerous ex- 
tension of the privileges of Parliament ; they op- 
posed the taxation of America : they favoured the 
publication of debates, and the liberty of the press : 
they exposed and denounced paaliamentary corrup- 
tion. Their strength and character as a pai'ty were 
impaired by the jealousies and dissensions of rival 
families. Pelhams, Eockinghams, Bedforda, Gren- 
viDes, and the followers of Lord Chatham too often 
lost sight of the popular cause, in their contentions 
for mastery. But in the main, the least favourable 
critic of the Whigs will scarcely venture to deny 
their services in the cause of liberty, from 
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ooramencement of this reign, until the death of Lord 
Rockiugham. Such was the vigour of their oppo- 
sition, and such the genius and eloquence of their 
leaders, — Lord Chatham, Mr. Fox, Loid Camden, 
Mr. Burke, and Mr. Sheridan, — that they exercised 
a strong influence upon public opinion, and cliecked 
and moderated the arbitrary spirit of the court 
party. The haughty pretensions to irresponsibility 
■which marked the first ministers of this reign, 
became much lowered in the latter yeai-s of Lord 
North's administration. Free discussion prevailed 
over doctrines opposed to liberty. Nor was the 
piiblicatiou of debates already without its good 
results upon the conduct of both parties. 

But while the Tories were renouncing doetrinea 
repugnant to public liberty, they were Toriaoif- 
initiating a new principle not hitherto ctange. 
characteristic of their party. Respect for authority, 
nay, even absolute power, ia compatible with en- 
lightened progress in legislation. Great emperors, 
from Justinian to Napoleon, have gloried in the 
fame of lawgivers. But the Tory party were learn- 
ing to view the amendment of our laws with distrust 
and aversion. In their eyes change was a political 
evil. Many causes concurred to favour a doctrine 
wholly unworthy of any school of statesmen. Tory 
sympathies were with the past. Men who in the 
last generation would have restored the Stuart-s, and 
annulled the Revolution, bad little, in their creed, 
congenial to enlightened progress. The power 
which they had recovered, was associated with the 
I influence of the crown, and the existing polity of 
roL. II. 1. 



the sLate. Changes in the laws urged )iy opponentii, 
and designed to restrain their own authority, were 
naturally resisted. Not must the character of the 
men who constituted this party be forgotten. Fore- 
most among them was the king himself, — a man of 
narrow intellect and intractable prejudices, — with- 
out philosophy or statesmanship,— and whose science 
nf government was ever to carry out, by force or 
management, his own strong will. The main body 
of the party whom he had raised to power and 
taken into his confidence, consisted of country gen- 
tlemen, — types of immobility,— of the clergy, trained 
by their trust and calling to reverence the past, 
— and of lawyers, guided by prescription and prece- 
dents—venerating laws which they had studied and 
expounded, but not aspiring to the higher philosophy 
of legislation. Such men were content ' stare super 
antiquaa viae ; ' and dreaded every change as fraught 
with danger. In this spirit the king warned the 
people, in 1780, against' the hazard of innovation.'' 
In the same spirit tte king's friend Mr. Rigby, in 
opposing Mr. Pitt's first motion for reform, ' treated 
all innovations as dangerous theoretical experi- 
ments.'* This doctrine was first preached during 
the ministry of Lord North. It was never accepted 
by Mr, Pitt and his more enlightened disciples : but 
it became an article of faith with the majority of 
the Tory party. 

The American War involved principles which 
rallied the two parties, and displayed their natural 
antagonism. It was the duty of the government 

' B-xpra. Vol. L aaa. ■ Wraiall's Hist. Mem., iii. So. 
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to repress revolt, and to maintajti the national 
honour. Had the Whigs been in power, p^jn^j ;„ 
they would have acknowledged this obliga- 5^^^"" 
tion. But the Tories, — led by the king *"■ 
li im self, ^ were animated by a spirit of resentment 
against the colonists, whicli marked the character- 
istic principles of that party. In their eyes resist- 
ance was a crime : no violation of rights could 
JTistify or palliate rebellion. Tories of all olasaes 
were united in a cause so congenial to their common 
sentiments. The court, the landed gentry, and tlie 
clergy insisted, with one voice, that rebellion must 
be crushed, at whatever cost of blood and treasure. 
They were supported by a great majority of the 
House of Commons, and by the most influential 
classes in the country. The \Miigs, on the other 
hand, asserted the first principles of their party in 
maintaining the rights of all British subjects to tax 
themselves, by their representatives, and to resist 
oppression and injustice. But in their vain efforts 
to effect a reconciliation with America, they had a 
slender following in Parliament ; and in the country 
had little aapport but that of the working clasBes,— 
then wholly without influence, — and of the traders, 
who generally supported tliat party, and whose in- 
terests were naturally concerned in the restonition 
of peace.' 

' Lord CamdFii, writing to Lord Chathnm, February, 1775, aaiil : 
' I Kill grieved \o obserre t.huC the laiicl«d interett is almoot at(o- 
gether anti-AriBrican, tLough the common people hold the war in 
nbliorrrnce, and the merchspta and tntdeemen, for obvions reaaouB, 
■re iiltogethpr againBt it.' — Chatkam Gtr., iv. 401. — ' Partiee wr-re 
dirided neHFlj as the;' had been at the end of the leigD of Qni-pa 
Aunej tbu Cuui'l and 'he landnl gentry, with a minority iu [hi 
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Such wore the sentiments, and such the I 
of the ruling party, that tlie leading Whigs 1 
not without apprehension that, if America should 
be suhdued) English liberty would be endangered.' 

Having vainly opposed and protested against the 
BweMioo 0! meafiures of the government, in November, 
in 1778. 1776, they seceded from Parliament on 
American questions, — desiring to leave the entire 
responsibility of coercion with ministers and their 
majority. It can scarcely be denied that their 
secession — like earlier examples of the same policy ' 
— was a political error, if not a dereliction of duty. 
It is true that an impotent minority, constantly 
overborne by power and numbers, may encourage 
and fortify, instead of restraining, their victorious 
opponents. Their continued resistance may be de- 
nounced as factious, and the smallneas of their 
numbers pointed at as evidence of the weakness of 
their cause. But secession is flight. The enemy ts 
left in possession of the field. The nainority confess 
themselves vanquished. They even abandon the 
hope of retrieving their fallen cause, by rallying the 
people to their side. Nor do tliey escape imputa- 
tions more injurious than any which persistence, 
under every discouragement, could bring upon them. 

Hniise of CommoDS, vere irith tha Tories : the trading interest ftnd 
pnpular feeling with the WliigH.'— Xord J. Ru»sdii Life of Fex, i. 
33 ; Belsham's Hiat., i-i. 194, 

' Debates od AmendmeotH Co Address, Slst Oct. 1776. &ci Fox'* 
Hem.,i. 143; liatd. J. Russell's Life of Fux, i. 139; Lord Bock- 
iiighttm'a CoiT., ii. 276 ; Walpolo's Mem., iv. 125 ; GreDTiUe PaptM, 
IT. 573 ; BuikB'a Worki, ii. SBB; Wdpole's Jonra., iL 107.241,611. 

■ The Ten? oppositioii had seceded in 1T22. and again in 173B.— 
Rirl. Hist., X. 13S3; Tindal'a Hist.. Iv. 669; Smollett's Hilt, li. 
S19, 36*; CoXB'i WaipoU, iii. filS; Marehmoot Papers, ii. IIN*. 
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Tliej may be accused of sullen iJl-temper, — of beitr- 
ing defeat with a bad grace,— and of the sacrifice of 
public duty to private pique, 

The latter cliarge, indeed, they could proudly dis- 
regard, if convinced that a couree, eonscientiousl/ 
adopted, was favourable to their principles. Yet it 
is difficult to justify the renunciation of a public 
duty, in times of peril, and the absolute surrender of 
a i!au8e believed to be just. The Whigs escaped 
none of these charges; and even the dignity of a 
proud retirement before irresistible force was sacri- 
ticed by want of concert and united action. Wr. 
Foi and others returned after Christmaa, to oppose 
the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act,' while 
many of his friends continued their secessiou. 
Jleuce his small party was further weakened and 
divided,' and the sole object of secession lost.* 

The fortunes of the Whig party were now at their 
lowest point; and, for the present, the xhawhit. 
Tories were completely in the ascendant.' "tt^'^^ 
fiut the disastrous incidents of the '"' 



' This Act applied to pereoDi suspected of high treason in America, 
«r ou ([le high nfua. 

' Ha mnBiered no more than fortv-thrcs fuUowera on the socond 
rending, and thirty'thrae on the third raading. 

' The Duke of Richmotid, writlug to Lord RocktngfaaTu, said: — 
■'" - I H»,hiui happened, — that ia, the plun thai was adopted 
- ■'■ ■' ' ■ "" "■- Pari. 



has not been steadily piirnuai.' — Ilociingliam Coir. 
Hist., XFi. I22». 

' Burke, wti ting to Foi, Bth Oct. 1777. says :— 'The Tories tmi- 
raraaUj think their power and consequence involved in the suucMt o^ 
this AmencaD buainess. The clori^ are astonish inglj' warm in it, 
■nd vhat the Tories are when embodied and united wiih their 
nltimiil head the Cniwn, and animated by [ho clergy, no man knona 
lii^ter than yourself. As lo the Whigs, I think them far from 
eitinct They are, what th':y alwayfl wtre (eiotpt by the able u.«e of 
tippmluiiitiiis ) 1)v far 'he Vsakcat party ia this ccuntiy. They Lav* 



American war, followed by hostilities with France, 
could not fail to increase the influence of one party, 
while it discredited and humbled the other. The 
government was shaken to its centre ; and in the 
summer of 1778, overtures were made to the Whigs, 
which would have given them the majority in a new 
c:ihinet under Lord Weymouth, on the basis of a 
withdrawal of the troops from America, and a 
vigorous prosecution of the war with France. Con- 
trary to the advice of Mr. Fox, these overtures were 
rgocted; and the Whigs continued their opposition 
to the fruitless contest with our revolted colonists.' 
A war at once so costly, and so dishonourable to our 
arms, disgusted its former supporters ; and the 
Whiga pressed Lord North with extraordinary energy 
and resolution, until they finally drove him from 
power. Their position throughout this contest, — 
the generous principles which they maintained, and 
the eloquence and courage with which they resisted 
the united force of the king, the ministers, and a 
lurge majority of both Houses of Parliament, — went 
tar to restore their strength and character as a party. 
But, on the other hand, they too often laid them- 
selves open to the charge of upholding rebels, and 
encouraging the foreign enemies of their country, — 
a charge not soon forgotten, and successfully used to 
their prejudice.' 

not yet leftrned the application of their prinoi pies to the present stat* 
of things; and as to the Dissenters, ijio main etTective part of tlia 
'Whig strength, they are, tu nse a favourite eipreSBioo of our Ameri- 
can campign Bljle; " not all in force." '— iMrjh'i Workl. \x. 14B. 

■ Lord J. Kussetl's Life of Fox, i. 193 ; Sir O. C. Lewis's Adniinis. 
iTHlionB, 13. 

' 'riiejwereaoeubcd of adopting ihe coloun of the American arm j. 
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In watching the struggles of the two great parties, 
another incident must not be overlooked. Tiie 
The American contest fanned the latent partj. 
embers of democracy throughout Europe ; and in 
England a democratic party was formed,' which, a 
few years later, exercised an important influence 
upon the relations of Whigs and Tories. 

The Whigs, restored to power under their firm and 
honest leader, Lord Rockingham, appeared, ^^ j,,,^ 
once more, in the ascendant. The king, SeWmL 
however, had taken care that their power " """"■ 
should be illusory, and their position insecure. 
Lord Rockingham was placed at the head of another 
coalition ministry, of which one part consisted of 
Whigs, and the other of the Court party, — ^Lord 
Shelburne, Lord Thurlow, Lord Ashbuiton, and the 
Duke of Grafton. In such a ■cabinet, divisions and 
distrust were unavoidable. The Whig policy, how- 
ever, prevailed, and does honour to the memory of 
that short-lived adminiBtration.' 

The death of Lord Rockingham again overthrew 
his party. The king selected Lord Shel- Death «t 
bume to succeed him ; aud Mr, Fox, oh- E™Hns- 
jecting to that minister as the head of the i«t.ir8i. 
rival party in the Coalition, in whom he had no 
confidence, and whose good faith towards himself be 

— ■ blue and buff,'— sb the insigoia of their party. It appears, how- 
ever, that the Anierieana, in fact, borrowed the Whig colour*. — 
WraxaWt Mim„ ii. 229 ; RodLiDgham Corr., ii. 276 ; Lord Slanbope'i 
UiBCfUaniee, 1]6-12'2, 

' 8t«phen'B Life of Home Tooke, i.lS2-lTS; ii 28 ; Cooke'e Hint, 
of Party, iiL 188 ; WjriU'a PoL Ftpen, ii. <83. 

> *(ijjr», VoL I. 80. 
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had strong reasons to doubt, refused to serve under 
him, and retired with most of his frienda.' 

This was a crisis in the liistory of parties, whoio 
crfiitin future destinies were deeply affected by two 
at pMtiei. eminent men. Had Mr. Fox arranged his 
differences with Lord Shelburne, his commanding 
talents might soon have won for himself and his 
party a dominant influence in the councils of the 
litate. His retirement left Lord Shelburne master 
of Wie situation, and again disunited his own incon- 
siderable party. Mr. William Pitt, on his entrance 
into Parliament, had joined the Whigs in their 
opposition to Lord North.' He was of Whig con- 
nections and principles, and concurred with that 
party in all liberal measures. Hia extraordinary 
talents and ambition at once marked him, in his 
early youth, as a leader of men. His sympathies 
were all with Lord Rockingham : he supported his 
government ; ' and there can be little doubt that he 
might have been won as a member of hia party. 
But he was passed over when the Rockingham 
ministry was formed ; ' and was now secured by 
J^rd Shelburne as his Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Henceforth the young statesman, instead of co- 
operating with Mr. Fox, became his successful rival ; 
and as his fortunes were identified with the king's 

' Foi'b Msm., i. 801-*30 : I/ird J. RiisapU'a lifa of Foi, i. 321- 
329^ Sir Q. C. Lewie's AdaiinUtralions, 31. 
' Lord SUnhope'B Life of Pitt, i. fiO, 52. 

■ Lord SWnhope'a Life of Pitt, i. 72. 

■ Id an article in the Lav Miiwnzine, Feb. 1861, attributed to Lord 
Brougham,- — on the Auckland CorrPSpondpnfB, — it is aaid, ' What 
miiichipf might hiLTa b«en spared, both to the party aud the country, 
hud ait this enoi been comiaitted 1 ' 
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friends and the Tories, he was permanently alieBsted 
from the Whig connection. Who can tell what two 
such men, acting in concert, might have accom- 
plished for the good of their country and the popu- 
lar cause I ' Their altered relations proved a severe 
discomfiture to the Whigs, and a source of hope and 
strength to the Tories. 

There were now three parties, — Lord Shelbume 
and the Court, — Lord North and his Tory TheCo»u. 
adherent a,— and Mr. Fox and his Whig "''°- 
followers. It was plain that the first could not 
st-and alone ; and overtures were therefore made, 
separately, to Lord North and to Mr. Fox, to 
strengthen the administration. The former was still 
to be excluded himself, but his friends were to be 
admitted, — a proposal not very conciliatory to the 
leader of a party. The latter declined to join the 
ministry, unless Lord Shelbume resigned in favour 
of the Duke of Portland,'— a suggestion not likely 
to be agreeable to the premier. These overturen, 
consequently, failed : but Lord North, fearing a 
junction between Mr. Fox and Mr. Pitt, and the 

• WraialTe Mem., iii. l.W. 158, 176.— 'I am indeed pennsded, 
that if Foi had been once coDfirmed iu office, and occrptabls tn ih* 
■overei^. he would buTe etcodiJ; repraUFd all democnitli; inooTa- 
tioBH ; BS, on thf> other hand, hod Pitt pB««d his rtole life on ihe 
oppoailiou bench, poor, and excluded from potrer. I'beliere hi" would 
hare endciivoured Is throw his weight into the nule of the popular 
representatioa. ... It appeared to me. that Pitt had nceirpd 
from nature a greater mixture of repoblieau spirit (han animaled hii 
itthI : but rojil faTOnr and emplojinent softened it* »«peritj.' — 
Wraxa^l Man , iil SB. 

■ Wrazall's Mem., iii. 252; Tomline's Idfe of Pitl. L SB; Fox'a 
Mem., ii. 12, 21, 30 ; Lord J. RuMell'i Life of Pol. i. 34B ; CoiiK 

i OabinuU of Geo. III., i, Ml ; Sir G. C. Levu'e AdminiMn- 
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de=triiction of his own party, was inclined to listi;i 
favourably to suggeBtions for UDiting with Mr. Fox, 
and overpowering the party of Lord Shelburne, to 
whom both were opposed. The singular coalition of _ 
these two statesmen, so long opposed in principles, 
in connections, and in party strife, was brought 
about by the arts of Lord Loughborough, Mr, 
Kden, Mr. Adam, Colonel Fitzpatrick, and Mi-. 
George Xortb.' 

The immediate occasion of their alliance was a 
r»b. 17th- coincidence of opinion, adverse to the pre- 
siat, 1783. liminaries of peace. The concessions made 
by Lord Shelburne to the enemy were such as fairly 
to provoke objections; and a casual agreement be- 
tween parties, otherwise opposed, was natural and 
legitimate. To restrain the influence of the crown 
was another object which Mr. Fox had much al 
heart ; and in this also he found his facile and com- 
pliant ally not indisposed to co-operat-e. The main 
cause of their previous differences, the American 
war, was at an end ; and both were of too generous 
B temper to cherish personal animosities with sullen 
tenacity. What Mr. Fox said finely of himself, 
could be affirmed with equal truth of his former 
rival, ' AmioititE semjoitemcB, inimieiticBplacabilei.'' 
But the principles of the two parties were irrecon- 
ciiable ; and their sudden union could not be effected 
without imputations injurious to the credit of both. 
Nor could it be disguised that personal ambition 

' WrfUMll's Mem., iii. 261 ; Lord Auckland's Corr., chap. L, ii. j 
Fui'iMrm., ii. IS; LordJ. BuBgeH'sLifeuf Fox, i. 31fi ; LordStu- 
hcpe e Life of Pici, i. 91, &e. 
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dii;tatt;d this buld stroke for power, in which prin- 
ciples were made to yield to intereat. It was the 
alliance of factions, rather than of parties ; and on 
cither side it was a grave political error. Viewed 
with disfavour hy the most earnest of both parties, 
it alienated from the two leaders many of their 
best followers. Either party could have united with 
Lord Shelbume, more properly than with one 
another. The Whigs forfeited the popularity which 
they had acquired in opposition. Even Wilkes and 
the democratic party denounced them. Courtiers 
and mob-orators vied with one another in execrating 
the ' infamous coalition.' So long as coalitions had 
served to repress the Whigs, advance the Tories, and 
increase the personal authority of the king, they 
had been favoured at court : but the first coalition 
which threatened the influence of the crown was 
discovered to be unprincipled and corrupt, and con- 
demned as a political crime.' I 
How the coalition, liaving triumphed for a time,' J 
waa trampled under foot by the king and <,pu,,„, I 
Mr. Pitt, has been already told.' It fell ^Z'^^ I 
amidst groans and hisses ; and has since "™' 1 
been scourged, with unsparing severity, by writers 
of all parties. Its failure loft it few friends : Lord 
North's followers were soon lost in the general body 
of Tories who supported Mr. Pitt ; and Mr. Fox's part.y J 
was again reduced to a powerless minority. But the I 
errors and ruin of its leaders have, perhaps, brought 1 

' Wraxall givH an enterl^Ding nMirative of hU the proceeding* I 

ected witli the conlition. — iieia., iii. 264-277, J 

Vol. 1. 63, ^^J 
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down upon t.hftm too harsh a judgment. The 
fusion and intermixture of parties, which the king 
himself had favoured, must not be forgotten. Every 
administration of his reign, buttha,t of Lord North, 
liad been a coalition ; and the principles and con- 
nectione of etatesraen had been strangely shifting and 
changing. Mr, Fox, having commenced his career 
as a Tory, was now leader of the Whigs : Mr, Pitt, 
having entered Parlianaent as a Whig, had become 
leader of the Tories. The Grenvillea had coalesced 
with Lord Rockingham. Lord Temple had, at one 
time, consorted with Wilkes, and braved the king ; 
at another, he was a stout champion of bis Majesty's 
prerogative. Lord Shelburne and Mr. Dunning, 
having combined with Lord Rockingham to restrain 
the influence of the crown, had been converted to 
the policy of the court. Lord Th\irlow was the in- 
evitable chancellor of Whigs and Tories alike. 
Wilkes was tamed, and denied that he had ever been 
a Wilkite. Such being the unsettled condition of 
]>rinciples and parties, why was the indignation of 
the country reserved for Mr, Fox and Ijord North 
alone ? Courtier,', were indignant because the influ- 
ence of the crown was threatened : the people, scan- 
dalised by the suspicious union of two men whose 
iuvectiveswere still resounding in their ears, followed 
too readily the cry of the court. The king and his 
advisers gained their end ; and tlie overthrow of the 
coalition ensured its general condemnation. The 
consequent ruin of the Whigs secured the undisputed 
domination of the crown for the next fifty years.' 
' Mr. Fox, writing ia 180*, nud : ' 1 know lUia coftii 
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That the prejudices raised against coalitions 
were, in a great measure, a pretence, was Mr. Piit'« 
sliown by the composition of Mr. Pitt's own ooBution. 
ministry, which was scarcely less a coalition than 
that which he had overthrown and covered with 
opprobrium, for their supposed sacrifice of principle 
and consistency. He had himself contended against 
Lord North, yet hia government was composed of 
friends and associates of that minister, and of Whigs 
who had recently agreed with himself and Mr. Fox.- 
Having deserted his own party to lead their oppo- 
nents, he was willing to accept support from every 
quarter. And when it became doubtful whether he 
could hold his ground against the opposition, nego- 
tiations were entered into, by the king's autliority, 
for the reconstruction of the government, on the 
basis of a new coalition.' Yet Mr. Pitt pri,„ipi„o( 
escaped the censure of those who were ™»i"''"'- 
loudest in condemning the late coalition. Both 
arrangements, however, were the natural conse- 
quence of the condition of parties at that period. 
No one party being able t-o rule singly, a fusion of 
parties was inevitable. Lord Shelburne, unable to 
stand alone, had sought the alliance of each of the 
other parties. They had rejected his offers and 

quoted agHJnat up. becaara we vere ultimately onsucceuful : bat Btt«r 
«11 tbnt can be said, it will be difficult \a sbow when the pover of 
tha Whigs ever made so strong a Btmggls against tbe crown, tba 
erowD being thoroughly in earnest mid exerting all its resonrcea.' — 
/Wi JVfmn,, iv. 40. Agnin, in IGD^, hu wrote: ' Without cOHlitioog 
nothing can be done against the crown ; witb them, Ood knoWB how 
little!'— ;ii<i., 102. 

> Kichollg' Geooll., ii. 113; Adolphus" Hist., iT. %h'. Tomliue'i 
lifoaf Ktt,i, 294; Ann. Reg., 17M4, ch. vi. ; Pari. Hist., iiiv. 47^ i 
. Lnid Stanhope'ii Life uf Pitt, i. lB4i 6'u^ru, Vol. 1. 78. 
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uniti'd against him ; and Mr. Pitt, in hia weakne! 
was driven to the Bamo expedient, to secure a ma- 
jority. A strong party may despise coalitions : but 
parties divided and broken up, are naturally impelled 
to unite ; and to reprobate such unions, uncon- 
ditionally, is to condemn the principles upon which 
the organisation of parties is founded. Members of 
the same party cannot agree upon all points : but 
their concurrence in great leading principles, and 
general sympathy, induce them to compromise ex- 
treme opinions, and disregard minor differences. A 
coalition of parties is founded upon the same basis. 
Jlen who have been opposed at another time, and 
upon different questions of policy, discover an agree- 
ment upon some important measures, and a common 
object in resisting a third party. Hence they forget 
former differences, and unite for the purpose of 
carrying out the particular policy in which they i 
agree. 

llr. Pitt's popularity and success, at the elections 
EnUi^ed of 1784, widened the basis of the T017 
Ton party party. He was supported by squires and 
Pitt. ' traders, churchmen and dissenters. He 
had gained over the natural allies of the Whign ; 
and he governed with the united power of the crown, 
the aristocracy, and the people.' He had no natu- 
ral connection with the party which he led, except 
as the king's minister. He had been born and edu- 
cated a \\'hig. He had striven to confine the in- 

■ Adolphiis' Hiat., i». Hfi; Tomline's Life of Pitt, i. 488; Lord I 

Stiinliope's I.ifeof Ktt, i, 211, &c. ; Lord Macauliij'a Biugnipbj of 
Pkt ; Lord J. liiuBell'B Life of Fox, U. 92. I 
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fluence of the crown, and enlarge the liberties of 
the people. But >jefore his principles had time to 
ripen, he found himself the first minister of a Tory 
king, and the leader of the triumphant Tory party. 
The doctrines of that paitj he never accepted or 
fcvowed. If he carried them into effect, it waa on 
tlie ground of expediency rather than of principle.' 
In advocating the rights of Parliament in regard to 
the Regency, and the abatement of impeachments, 
he spoke the sentiments and language of the Whig 
school. In favouring freedom of commerce, and 
restoring the finances, be stands out in favourable 
conti-ast with his great Whig rival, Mr. Fox, who 
alighted political economy, and the fmitfnl philo- 
sophy of Adam Smith.' But called, at twenty-four 
years of age, to the practical administration of the 
govemment,^ — poasessing unbounded power, — of a 
jaughty and imperious temper, — -and smrounded 
by influences congenial to authority,— who can won- 
der that he became alienated from popular prin- 
ciples? Even the growth and expansion of his 
powerful intellect were affected by too early an 
absorption in the cares of office, and the practical 
details of business. A few more years of opposition 

' "His education and original conneetions must havp given biin 
wnie predilection for pupiiliir notions ; and uithougli he too oft«a 
promoted meaaucea of an oppusile tendency, lie was iit gre.iC pains Id 
do ui on the ground of immediate aipedieno; ralher thnn of prin- 
Eiple.' — lard HoUatiiTt Mem,, ii. 35. 

' B\itWe RemintBCencea, t. 1 76 ; Mtusej'a Hist., iii. 2SI ; Lok) 
Stanhops's Lite of Pilt, i. 263-273 ; Debates on Commercial Inter- 
courHB with Ireland in 1785, Pari. Hist., aiv. 31 1, flTS ; Pitt's Bndget 
Speech, 1793, Pari- Hist., iiii. 818 ; Dcliatw on Commercial Treatji 
with France, 1787, Pari. Hist., xivi. 342, &i-. ; Tomline'a Life oT 
Pi't. ii. 237 ; Lord Stnnhope'B Life of Pitt, i. 315, 317, 323, ii. 1-11 j 
Fiai Mem., ii. 276. 
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and study, — even the training of a less eitiinerit 
office in the govomment, would have matiired hin 
powers, and enlarged his philosophy. Yet, notwith- 
standing these early trammels, ho surpassed every 
statesman of bis party in enlightenment and libe- 
rality, 

Widely different was the character of Lord Thwr- 
i_^^ low. Long in the king's most secret coun- 

Thuriow. Bels,— his chancellor in every administra- 
tion, except the coalition, from Lord North's to Mr. 
Pitt's — he had directed the movements of the ting's 
friends, encouraged his Majesty's love of power, and 
supported those principles of government which 
found most favour in the royal mind. He was in 
theory, in sympathy, and in temper, the very imper- 
sonation of a Tory of that period. For some years 
he exercised a sway,— less potential, indeed, than 
that of Mr. Pitt, in the general policy of the state, 
but— scarcely inferior to that of the minister in in- 
fluence with the king, in patronages in court favours, 
and party allegiance. If Mr. Pitt was absolute 
master of the House of Commons, the House of 
Lords was the plaything of Lord Thurlow. It was 
not until Mr. Pitt resolved to endure no longer the 
intrigues, treachery, and insolent opposition of his 
chancellor, that he freely enjoyed all the powers of a 
responsible minister.' 

The Whigs, proscribed at court, and despairing of 
royal fiivour, cultivated the friendship of the Prince 
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of ^'alea, wlio, in hia first youth, warmly encouraged 
llieir personal intimacy, and espoused their ^^ ,^j^ 
cause. The social charms of such men as i^o'^ot 
Fox, Sheridan, and Erskine, made their ''*'°'' 
society most attractive to a young prince of ability 
and many accomplishments ; and his eai'ly estrange- 
ment from the king and his ministers naturally 
threw him into the arms of the opposition. Even 
hia vices received little reproof or discouragement 
from the gay membei-s of the Whig party, who 
shared in the fashionable indulgences of that period. 
Young men of fashion drauk deeply; and many 
wasted their health and fortunes at the gaming- 
table. Some of hia Whig associates, — Fos end 
Sheridan among the number, — did not affect to be 
[ the most moral or prudent men of their age ; and 
B their association with the prince aggravated the 
1 king's repugnance to their party. How could he 
I forgive the men whom he believed to be perverting 
I the politics, alienating the affections, and corrupting 
[ the morals of the heir to his throne ? 

It was no new political phenomenon to see tht 
I' court of the heir-apparent the nucleus of the oppo- 
\ flition. It had been the unhappy lot of the Haco- 
I veriau family that every Prince of Wales had been 
I alienated from the reigning sovereign. George I. 
I hated his son with unnatural malignity; and the 
I prince, repelled from court, became the hope of the 
f opposition,' Again, in the next reign, Frederick 
[. Prince of Wales, estranged from his father in do- 
\ mestio life, espoused the opinions and cultivated 
' Coze's Walpole, i. 78, 93. 
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the fiiendahip of Bnlingbroke, Chesterfield, Wjud- 
ham, Carteret, Pulteney, and other statesmen moat 
vehemently opposed to the king's government.' 

The WhigB being in office throughout both thesa 
reigns, the court of the heir-apparent fell naturally 
under the influence of the Tories. And now the 
first-boni son of George III. was in open opposition 
to his father, aad his father's chosen ministers; and 
the Tories being in the ascendant at court, the 
Whigs took possession of Carlton House. The prince 
wore the butf-and-blue uuifoim, and everywhere 
l»ajaded his adherence to the Whig party. In 1764, 
after the Westminster election, he joined Mr. Fox's 
procession, gave fetes at Carlton House in cclebm- 
tion of his victory, attended public dinners, and 
shared in other social gatherings of the party.* 

Their alliance was still more ostensible during the 
king's illness, in 1788. They openly espoused the 
cause of the prince, and boasted of their approach- 
ing restoration to power;* while the prince was 
actively canvassing for votes to support them in 
Parliament. To the Earl of Lonsdale he wrote to 
solicit his support as a personal favour ; and all his 
nominees in the House of Commons, though or- 
dinarily stanch supporters of Mr. Pitt, were found 
Toting with Mr. Fox and the opposition.* 

' WalpoU'B Mem. of Geo. U., i. it ; Lord Hsrvpy's Mem., i. 23.5, 
238, 271, 277. Hearing of their meetJng nt Kew, in September, 
1737, the ting said, ' Thev will all ooon be tired of the puppy, for 
beeldes bis being » BCoUDdrel, he is BUch Hfuol that lie will talkmoro 
fiddle-faddle \a Cbem in s iay tban anj old woman [olka ia e. week.' 
—Jbid., 442, 

' Lorf J. Russoirs Life of 'Hoi, i. 337, &=. 

■ S!ip™,ToL I. 193. 

< Cuim and Cabinet* of Georg': HI., li. 64. 
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KThe Whiga were still a considerable party. How- 
Bx inferior, in numbers, to the ministe- EBeotiof 
nal phalanx, they were led by men of com- BeroiBtiea 
mnndiDg talents, high rank, and social puUca. 
influence : their principles were popular, and they 
were generally iinited in sentiment and policy. But 
events were impending which were destined to 
subvert the relations of parties. The momentous 
incidents of the French Revolution, — new and un- 
exampled in the history of the world, — could not 
fail to affect deeply the minds of every class of 
politicians. In their early development, the demo- 
crats hailed them with enthusiasm, — the Whigs with 
hopeful sympathy, — the king and the Toriea with 
indignation and alarm.' Mr. Fox foresaw the spread 
of liberty throughout Europe.' Mr. Pitt, sympa- 
thising with freedom more than any of his party, 
watched the progress of events with friendly in- 
terest." Mr. Burke was the first statesman who was 
overcome with terror. Foreseeing nothing but evil 
and dangers, he brought the whole force of his 
genius, with characteristic earnestness, to the de- 
nunciation of the French Kevolution, its principles, 
its actors, and its consequences.* In his excitement 

> Toniline'a Life of I^lt, iii. 104 i Stanhope's Life of Yi% ii. App. 

''Mem. of Foi, ii. 381. 

• Tomline'BLifeofPilt-iii. 118 ; Lard Stanhope's Ijfo of Pitt, ii, 
48, 49. 

' Prior's Life of Burke, ii. 42 ; MacKnight'e Ufe of Bnrle, iiL 274, 
el teg.; Biirke's CoirpgpoDiieDix, iii. 102, 183, 267, 286.^' He loved 
to esnggerate ercipithing; when eiaspcruted hj the slightest oppobi- 
tien, eren on avfidcnUl topics of coiiTersstion. he itlnnya pushed h'x 
priociiplee, bis opinioDs, sHil even ' ' * ' .- ., 

■ i^tite eitreme.-— J>.rti Hol/^ndS M, 
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against democracy, he publicly renoiiDced 
generous and manly friendship of Mr. Fox, and 
repudiated the old asaociationa of his party.' 

Society was becoming separated into two opposite 
Diviaioiia parties, — the friends and the foes of demo- 
whigs. cracy. For a time, the Whigs were able 
to stand between them, — maintaining liberty, with- 
out either encouraging or fearing democracy. But 
their position was not long tenable. Democrats 
espoused parliamentary reform : their opponents 
confounded it with revolution. Never had there 
been a time su inopportune for the discussion of 
that question, when the Society of the Friends of 
the People was founded. Mr. Fox, foreseeing the 
miscouBtructions to which it would be exposed, pru- 
dently withheld his support : but it was joined by 
Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Erakine, Mr. Grey, Mr. Tierney, 
and other leading Whigs, who, for the sake of the 
cause they had espoused, were willing to co-operate 
with men of democratic opinions, and even with 
members of the Corresponding Society, who had en- 
Aprii ^otl^ I'oUed themselves among the Friends of the 
J733. People.* When Mr. Grey gave notice of 

hia motion for reform, the tone of the debate dis- 
closed the revulsion of feeling that was arising 
against popular questions, and the widening schism 

' Pari. Hist., Feb. fl, 17SI), ixtHj. 363, iiii. 249 ; Foi"b SpeMheB. 
iv. Sl-200 i Burke'B Appeal from Ida new 1o Uie old Whigs, Iftris. 
■ 110; Lord J. RuBaeU'B Life of Foi, ii. 241-252, 273, 283, i^8 : 



Aimujil BegiBtoc, 1731. P- H-i 1 Lord Hollund'a Mem., i. 10 ; L»"i 
Sunhope'B Life of Pitt, li. 91, tt teq. ; Moore's Lifa of Sheridan Ii. 
125; MiicEmgbt'B Life of £iirke, ni, 383-411. \ 

■ Lord Holland'B Mem., i. 13 ; Lord J. Russell's Life of Fox, i' 
118; Life and Opmions of Enrl Grey, 9-13. t 
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of the Whig party. WTiile some of ita members 
were not diverted from their purpose by the contact 
of democracy, others were repelled by it, even from 
their traditional love of liberty. A further ^ j,^ 
breach in the ranks of the opposition was ''*'^" 
soon afterwards caused by the proclamation against 
Beditious writings. Mr. Fox, Mr. Whitbread, and 
Mr. Grey condemned the proclamation, as designed 
to discredit the Friends of the People, and to dis- 
unite the opposition.' On the other hand. Lord 
North, Lord Tich field, Mr. Windham, and Mr. 
Powys thought the proclamation neceesaiy, and sup- 
ported the government. Whether Mr. Pitt designed 
it or not, no measure could have been more effectual 
for dividing the Whig party. 

An attempt was now made, through Mr. Dundas, 
Lord Loughborough, Lord Malmesbury, and the 
Duke of Portland, to arrange a coalition between 
Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox. Both were, at this time, 
agreed in viewing the revolutionary excesses of 
France with disgust, and both were alike anxious 
for neutrality and peace : but the difficulties of 
satisfying the claims of the different parties, — the 
violent opposition of Mr. Burke, the disunion of tlie 
Whigs, and little earnestness on either side — eu~ 
Bured the failure of these overtures.' Their mis- 

' Lord Hollantl's Mem., i. 16 ; Pari. Hist., nil. U76. 1514. _ Be- 
fore the proclamatioD was issued, ' Mr. Pitt Bent copies of it to 
BCTcnl members of the opposition in both Houses, requesting their 
odrice.' — Lord Malmesbury a Diari;, Jane 13, 1792 ; Tomline's Life of 
Btt, iii. 347 ; Lord SUnhope's Life of FiCt, ii. 166. 

■ LordMftlmesbury'B Corr., ii. 42fi-**0. Loid Colchester's Eio,ry 
•nd Corr., i. 13. 'It, was t!ie object of Mr. Pitt to eepraW Mr. Foi 
le of his friends, and jmrtii;ulai.*ly from Sheridan. He ffisbed 
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carnage had a aeriouS influence upon the future 
policy of the state. The union of two such men as 
Mr, Pitt aud Mr, Fox would have ensured temperate 
and enlightened counsels, at the most critical period 
in the history of Europe. But Mr. Fox, in opposi- 
tion, was encouraged to coquet with democracy, and 
proclaim, out of season, the sovereignty of the people ; 
while the alarmist section of the Whigs were natu- 
rally drawn closer to Mr. Pitt. 

The advancing events of the French Revolution, 
coaiiiion of " — ^^ decree of fraternity issued by the 
whiM^wtth I'^i'^'i'!'' Convention, — the execution of the 
Mr. Put. king, — the breaking out of the revolution- 
ary war, — and the extravagance of the English demo- 
crats, completed the rnin of the Whig party. In 
Jan ihfn JaJiuaTj, 1793, Lord Loughborough passed 
^'*"'' from the opposition benches to the wool- 

sack. He was afterwai-da followed, in the House of 
Lords, by the Duke of Portland, — -the acknowledged 
loader of the Whigs, — Lord Spencer, Lord Fitz- 
william, and Ijord Carlisle; and in the Commons, 
by Mr. Windham, Mr. Thomas Grenville, Sir Gilbert 
KUiot, many of the old Whigs, and all the adherents 
of Lord North, who were henceforth the colleagues 
or firm supporters of Mr. Pitt.' Even Mr Grattan 
and the Irish patriots sided with the government.* 

to moke him a party to a coalition betwoen the ministry and the aria- 
toomticjil brancheB of the Whiga. Mr, Foi, with his iisiml gene- 
rosity, declined Ihe oftisr.' — Lord Hollavd^s Mein., a, i6. Lord Camp- 
bell's Life of Lord Loughborcugh— Lives of ChnncelloiB, yi. 231, 

"Lord MalmBBbury'B Coir., ii. 452 ; Mem. of Foi, iii. 24 ; Lord 
Hollaud'a Mem. of tjia Whig Party, i. 6, 22-25; Lor>l Stonliapt'i 
Life of Pitt, Ji. 2*2 ; Lord J. RdbbbU's Life of Foi, ii. 309. 

= lord Holland's Mem., i. 73-77. 
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Tlie small party which still clung to Mr. Fox Dum- 
iHjred scarcely sixty members ; and rarely mustered 
more than forty in a division.' In the Lords, lionl 
Derby, Lord Lansdowue, Lord Stanhope, and Lord 
I^auderdale constituted nearly the entire opposition.* 
Mr. Burke, having commenced the ruin of his party, 
retired from Parliament when it was consummated, 
to close his days in sorrow and dejection.* 

The great Whig party was indeed reduced in 
numbers and influence ; but all their ablest THe hiiibldi 
men, except Mr. Burke and Mr. Windham, oppouti™. 
were still true to their principles. Mr, Fox was 
supported by Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Erskine, Mr. Grey, 
Mr. Whitbread, Mr. Coke of Norfolk, Mr. Lambton, 
Lord Jolin and Lord William Russell ; * and soon 
received a valuable auxiliary in the person of Mr. 
Tierney.* They were powerless against ministera in 
divisions : but iu debate, their eloquence, their 
manly defence of constitutional liberty, and their 
courteous resistance to the arbitrary measures of 
the government, kept alive a spirit of freedom 
which the disastrous events of the time had nearly 

> Feb. 18, 17»2. 14toS7aH3 to 284 on Pari. Reform ; 40 oaths 
breaking ont of the wnr.— Zorif HoUan^i Mem., i. S(J ; Pari. Biat., 
ux. 59, 433, 926. Tb^^y muBterad i,3 Bgaiuat the third reailtng of 
the Seditious ABsembl; Bill, Dec. 3, 17S6; and fiO in aapportof Mr. 
firev's motioQ in favour of treatiag for peace, Fab. Id, 1796.^ 
iMrd Cotchattr't Diary, i. 12, 33 : 42 on Mr. Fox'b motion on ths 
lUW of the nution with regard to Hie wnr. May 10, 1788.— /Mrf., 57. 

' Loid UoUand'g Mem., i. 32.— They were Kion joined by the Duk* 
of Bedford. -iA^., 78. 

» PHor'a Life of Burke, 489 : MacKnight's Life of Burke, lii. 582, 
604 ; Locd SUQhope'a Ijfe of Pitt, ii. 243, 3^0, &c. ; Burke'i Corr.. 
iv. 430. 

' Lord Holland's Mam., 30 ; Lord J. KoikII'i Life of Foi, n. 
l-M. &c. 

• Mr. Tiernej entered Parliament in HUB. 
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extinguished. And the deBertion of lukewarm 
timid aupportera of their cause left them with- 
out restraint in expressing their own liberal senti- 
ments.' They received little support from the 
people. Standing between democracy on the one 
side, and the classes whom democracy had scared, 
and patriotism or interest attracted to the govern- 
ment on the other, they had nothing to lean upon 
but the great principles and faith of their party.* 
Even the Prince of Wales abandoned them. His 
sympathies were naturally with kings and rulers, 
and against revolution ; and, renouncing hie friends, 
he became a fickle and capricious supporter of the 
minister.* The great body of the people, whom the 
democrats failed to gain over, recoiled from the 
bloodthirsty Jacobins, and took part with the go- 
vernment, in the repression of democracy. 

If such was the prostration of the Whigs, what 
coneoiifla- was the towcriug strength of Mr. Pitt? 
Pitfj parti. Never bad any minister been so absolute 

■ Lord IIolland'B Mpm., i. 25. 

' Foi's Mem., iii. 35 ; Lord J. Russfill'a Life of Fox, \\. aSB-BM ; 
Coolfl'g Hist, of Party, iii, 386-452 ; Life and Opiniongof Earl Grty, 
23. 

' ■ In 179ft the Princa wan offended by Mr. Pitt's airangemeDt 
for Uie pafineDt of hie debts out of his iDcrvased iacome, upon hia 
mairiage, and hia snppott of the government was weakeniid.' — Lord. 
Biilaad'a Mtm., i. 81. 

JHareli 28, 1797. 'The Prince of Wales sat under the gsUarj 
during the whole debate (on the Bank Committee), and his Iriendi 
voted in the opposition.' — Lord Coichater'a Dua-y, i. 88. 

April a, 1797. The Prince of Wales, not. being permitted to nn- 
denake a mission to Iieland, whicb he had propoead, ' wrote to Lord 
Fitawilliara, and also to Mr. Foi, ofTering to put himself at the 
head of their party at home, and to oppose openlj all maaeorea of 
the present admioistration. They all dissu«ded him from that l-na 
of ronduct: but on Saturday, 25tb Marcii, Mr. 7oi, Erskioe, tha 
Dnks of Norfolk, &a, dined at Cwluu Hotue.'— Jiuf., i. %i. 
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[nee EDgtund had been a constitutional state, go- 
remed by the instrumentality of parties. Never 
had a minister united among his supporters so many 
different classes and pai^tiea of men. Democracy 
abroad had threatened religion ; and the clergy, — 
almost to a man,— were with the defenders of 
' Church and King.' The laws and institutions of 
the realm were believed to be in danger ; and the 
lawyers pressed forward to support the firm cham- 
pion of order. Property and publio credit were 
menaced; and proprietors of the soil, capitalists, 
fund-holders, confided in the strong-lianded minis- 
ter. And above all, the patriotism of the nation 
was aroused in support of a statesman who was wield- 
ing all the resources of the state in a deadly war. 

Such were the political causes which attracted 
men of all parties to the aide of the minister, whose 

I policy was accepted as national. Motives less pa- 
triotic, hut equally natural, contributed to the con- 
rolidation of bis power. 
Many of the largest proprietors of boroughs were 
now detached from the Whig party, and carried over 
tiheir parliamentary interest to the other side. Their 
defection was not met by the minister with ingrati- 
tude. They shared his influence, and were over- 
loaded with honours, which he himself despised. 
Boroughs in the market also rapidly fell into the 
lurnds of the donainant party. To supporters of the 
igovemment, the purchase of a borough was a pro- 
TBoiaing investment : to opponents it offered nothing 
'Init disappointment. The close corporations were 
'filled with Tories, who secured the representatior of 



their cities for their own party. None but zealoiia 
adherents of the government could hope for the 
least share of the patronage of the crown. The 
piety of a. churchman brought bira no preferment, 
unless his political orthodoxy was well attested. 
All who aspired to be prebendaries, deans, and 
bishops sought Tory patrons, and professed the 
Tory creed. At the bar, an advocate might be 
learned and eloquent, beyond all rivalry, — eagerly 
sought out by clients, — persuasive with juries, — and 
o\"er mastering judges by his intellect and erudi- 
tion ; but all the prizes of his noble profession were 
beyond his reach, unless he enrolled himself a mem- 
bci- of the dominant party. An ambitious man was 
offered the choice of the fashionable opinions of the 
majority, with a career of honour and distinction, — 
or the proscribed sentiments of a routed party, with 
discouragement, failure, and obscurity. Who can 
wonder that the bar soon made their choice, and 
followed the minister ? 

Tlie country gentlemen formed the natural 
et rength of the Tory pa.rty. They joined it heartily, 
without any inducement save their own strong con- 
victions : but their fidelity was rewarded by a 
generous monarch and a grateful minister. If a 
man's ambition was not entirely satisfied by the 
paternal acres, — let hira display zeal at the elections. 
1 f he would not see his rivals outstrip him in the race 
of life, — let him beware of lukewarmness in the Tory 
cause. A Whig country gentleman could rarely 
aspire even to the commission of the peace : a dia- 
■euter could not hope for such a trust. Ambition 
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quickeDed the entliusiosm of Tories, and converted 
many an undecided and hesitating Whig. Tht* 
moneyed classes, as we have already seen, had been 
gradually detached from the Whig interest, and 
brought over to the king and the Tories ; and now 
they were, heart and soul, with Mr. Pitt. If the 
people were impoverished by his loans and war-taxes, 
— ^they, at least, prospered and grew rich. Such a 
minister was far too ' good for trade ' not to com- 
mand their willing allegiance. A vast expenditure 
bound them to him ; and posterity is still paying, 
and will long continue to pay, the price of their 
support. 

Another cause contributed to the depression of the 
Whiga. There was a social ostracism of Ostracinn 
liberal opinions, which continued far into opinioi* 
the present century. It was not enough that every 
man who ventured to profess them should be de- 
barred from ambition in public and professional life : 
he was also frowned upon and shunned in the social 
circle. It was whispered that he was not only a 
malcontent in politics, but a freethinker or infidel 
in religion. Loud talkers at dinner-tables, em- 
boldened by the zeal of the company, decried bis 
opinions, his party, ttnd his friends. If he kept hia 
temper, he was supposed to be overcome in argri- 
ment : if he lost it, hia warmth was taken as evidence 
of the violence of his political sentiments,' 

In Scotland, the organisation of the Tory party 
was stronger, and its principles more arbi- Toryjany 
trary and violent, than in England. All '"Bcoii^i 
' Sj'duej' Smith's Mem., i. Cii, Sli. 
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men of rank, wealth, and power, and thiee-fourtliB 
of the people, were united in a compact body, under 
Sir. Dundas, the dictator of that kingdom. Power, 
thus concentrated, was unchecked by any popular 
institutions. In a country without freedom of elec- 
tion,' — without independent municipalities, — with- 
out a free press, — without public meetings, — an in- 
tolerant majority proscribed the opposite party, in a 
spirit of savage persecution. All Whigs were de- 
nounced as Jacobins, — shunned in society, — intimi- 
dated at the bar, and ruthlessly punished for every 
indiscretion as public speakers or writers in the 
presB.^ Their leaders were found at the bar, where 
several eminent men, at great sacrifice and risk, still 
ventured to avow their opinions, and rally the failing 
hopes of their party. Of these, the most remarkable 
in wit, in eloquence, and political courage, was the 
renowned advocate, Henry Erskiue.* Let all honour 
be paid to the memory of men who, by their talents 
and personal character, were able to keep alive the 
spirit and sentiment of liberty, in the midst of a 
reign of terror 1 

Lord Cockbum thus sums up a spirited account of 
the state of parties under the administiation of Mr. 
Dundas : ' With the people put down and the \\Tiig8 
powerless, government was the master of nearly every 
individual in Scotland, but especially in Edinburgh, 



' Stifj-o, Vol. 1. 366. 

» Lord Cockbum'B MemorialBofhis Time, p, 80, U7i«i«fiJ- ; Lord 
Bollaii'l'i Uam., i, 240. 

* He was removed from tna ofBee of Biisn of the Faculty of Ad- 
vocHtes 12th Jftnuary, 179S, for pretiding at a public meeting, to 
pi'tltion against the var witb Fmuca, 
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wliieb was the chief seat of its influence. The infi- 
rlplity of the French gave it almost all the pious; 
their atrocities all the timid ; rapidly increasing 
taxation and establish men ta, all the venal : the 
higher and middle ranks were at its command, and 
the people at its feet. The pulpit, the bench, the 
bar, the colleges, the parliamentary electors, the 
press, the magistracies, the local institutions, were 
BO completely at the service of the party in power, 
that the idea of independence, besides being mon- 
ptrous and absurd, was suppressed by a feeling of 
conscious ingratitude.' ' 

It is one of the first uses of party to divide the 
governing classes, and leave one section to JJ,'i^'"^n. 
support the authority of the state, and the uJj^-" 
other to protect the rights of the people. But Mr. 
Pitt united all these classes in one irresistible pha- 
lanx of power. Loyalty and patriotism, fears and 
interests, welded together such a party as had never 
yet been created ; and which, for the sake of public 
hberty, it is to be hoped will never be known again. 

Under these discoiiragements, the remnant of the 
Whig party resisted the repressive measures The wmh* 
of Mr. Pitt,' and strove earnestly to pro- "™. 
mote the restoration of peace. But it was vain to 
contend against the government. Arguments and 
remonstrances were unavailing ; divisions merely 
exposed the numerical weakness of the minority ; 
and at length, in 1798, Mr. Fox and many Their 
of his friends resolved to protest against iibs. 
the minister, and absolve themselves from the re- 
' Lord CocIiburD'B MemariaU of his Time, 86. ' See Chap. IX 
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(iponsibilit.y of his measures, by withdrawing from 
the debates, and seceding from Parliament. The 
tactics of 1776 were renewed, and with the same 
results. The opposition was weakened and divided , 
and, in the absence of its chiefs, was less formidable 
to ministers, and less capable of appealing, with 
effect, to public opinion, Mr. Tierncy was the only 
man who profited by the secession. Coming to the 
front, he assumed the position of leader ; and with 
great readiness and vigour, and unceasing activity, 
assailed every measure of the government. The 
secession was continued during three sessions. As 
a protest against the minister, it availed nothing : 
he was more absolute, and his opponents more insig- 
nificant, than ever.' 

Mr. Pitt needed no further aJ2C€ssion of strength ; 
riaunion hut the uniou with Ireland recruited hia 
partjrin majority with an overwhelming force of 
enectg. Tories from the sister country. Yet, at 
the moment of his highest prosperity, this very 
union cast down the minister, and shook his party 
to its centre. It was far too powerful to be over- 
thrown Viy the loss of such a leader ; but it was 

■ Lord Holland's Mem., i. 84, 101 ; Lord Sidmoutli's Life, i. 2(J3 ; 
Memorials of Foi, iii. 136, 137, 2*fl. 'During tha whole of tlif« 
Smsiod (1799) tlie powerful leaden of opposition coctjnuad lOeei^e. 
Mr. Fox did not oome unoe. Grey came and spoke oace ^ig^iinst the 
Union, and Sheriilun opposed it in sereral blages. Tieniey never 
acted with tlieni, but maintained his own line of opposition, espsi^i- 
ally on questions of finance.' — Lord, Cokheeter'a Diary, i. 192. 

* ISOD. In b'ebruarj. Fox caniB upon the question of treating for 
peace with BonapMte, and npon no other occasion during 1 he session. 
Orej eime upon the union only. Tiemey attended througlioat, niid 
mored his annual finance propositions. Upon the opening of iha 
aessioD in November, all the oppositioD came and at tauded regularly, 
except, Fox.'— «iy., i. 21S ; ImtA Slanhojw'a Life ol Pitt, iii. 41, 78- 
11 ; Life and Opinions of Earl Grej. 49, 
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divided by conflicting counsels and personal rival- 

riefl ; and its relations to other parties were mate- 
rially clianged. Mr. Pitt's liberal views upon the 
Catholic question and the government of Ireland 
were ahaied by his ablest colleagues, and by nearly 
all the Whigs ; while the majority of his party, 
siding with the king, condemned them as dangerous 
to church and state. The schism was never wholly 
cured, and was destined, in another generation, to 
cause the disruption of the party. The personal 
differences consequent upon Mr. Pitt's retirement 
introduced disunion and estrangement among several 
of the leading men, and weakened the ties which 
had hitherto held the party together in a compact 
confederacy. Mr. Canning,^ — -brilliant, ambitious, 
and intriguing, — despised the decorous mediocrity 
of Mr. Addington, — derided 'the Doctor' with mer- 
ciless wit, — ridiculed his speeches, decried his mea- 
sures, and disparaged his friends.' With restless 
activity he fomented jealousies and misunderstand- 
ings between Mr. Pitt and his successor, which other 
circumstanoes concurred to aggravate, — until the 
great Tory leader and his adherents were found 
making common cause with the Whigs, against the 
Tory minister.* The Tory party was thus seriously 

' Lord StsDhope'B Life of Pitl, ii. 297, 306, 820, 363, 405, 428.— 
Ihid., iv. 68 ; Lord Mdmesbuir'? Coir., it. 375; Lord Sidmouih's 
Life, ii. MS, &c., 29B: Staplebiti stJanningandhis Timee, 66, slcfy.; 
IU«a's Mtra., ii. 466, &e. ' Old Lord Liverpool juHlly obnBired thai 
Hr. Addington vns laughed out of poveT sad plaro in ISOU b^ tha 
bout tniDuf;, or, bb that grave old poUticiao pronouacod it, tbe bia 
viond.'—Lord ^ItatnTi Mem., ii. 211. 

■ FelleVa Life of Lard Sidmouth, ii. 2S4, et teg., 2SB, SDl. ,':ir 
WilliMm Scott. BpfliikiHgofthsHtBloofpartii-a in 1H03, said: 'TluTe 
fould be DO Bdjuatmeiit betveea tho parties, from the uunibars of tlii^ic 
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disunited, wliile friendly relations were encoitraped 
tetween the friends of Mr. Pitt and the Whig 
members of the opposition. Lord Grenrille and his 
party now separated from Mr. Pitt, and associated 
themselves with the Whigs ; and this accession of 
strength promised a revival of the infiuence of their 
party. When Mr. Pitt was recalled to power in 
1804, being estranged from the king's friends and 
the followers of Mr. Addington, he naturally sought 
an alliance with I-ord Grenville and the Whig 
leaders, whose pai-liameutary talents -were far more 
important than the number of their adherents. 
Such an alliance was favoured by the position of 
Lord Grenville, who, once a colleague of Mr. Pitt, 
and now a friend of Mr. Fox, might fitly become 
the mediator between two parties, which, after a 
protracted contest, had at length found points of 
agreement and sympathy. The king's personal re- 
pugnance to Mr. Fox, however, frustrated an arrange- 
ment which, by uniting the more liberal section of 
the Tories with the Whigs, would have constituted 
an enlightened party, — progressive in its policy, and 
directed by the ablest statesmen of the age.' Lord 
Grenville, loyal to his new friends, declined to accept 
office without them, and allied himself more closely 
with the Whigs.' Mr. Pitt, thus weakened, was 

respectiTe adherents ; there wna not pasture enough for all.' Lord 
Malmesbnrj'B Cocr., iv. 77. 101, &c.; Lord Stanhope'fl Lifa of Pitt, 
IT. 21, 88, lie, 117, 139 ; Lorf Colcheeter's Diarj, ii, 403. 

' S«pra, Vol. L 100; Lord Malmeabniya Corr., iy. 309; Bom'b 
CocT., ii. 100 ; Life snd Opiniong of Eul Grej-, 91-97, 1U7 ; Lord 
HoUand'B Mera., I. 181 ; Lord Stanhope's Lifa of Pitt, 177,«(Mff.: 
FaUew'a Life of Lord Sidmouth, ii. 370, &c. 

' Xiord Mftlmssbury, speiking of this 
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soon obliged to make peace with Mr. Addington,' 
and to combine, once more, the scattered forces of 
his party. The reunion was of brief duration ; and 
BO wide was the second breach, that on the death of 
Mr. Pitt, the Addington party were prepared to 
coalesce with the Wbiga.' 

This disruption of the Tory party restored the 
Whigs to office, for a short time, — not ■n«whiB» 
indeed as an independent party, for which ^""^ "• 
they wore far too weak, — but united with '*"*' 
the Grenvilles, Lord SidmoutL, and the king's friendn. 
A coalition with the liberal followers of Mr. Pitt 
would have been the more natural and congenial 
arrangement:' but the peculiar relations of Jjord 
Sidmouth to the late admini8tration,^tte number 
of his friends, — his supposed ansiety for peace, — and 
hia personal inSuence with the king, suggested the . 
necessity of such an alliance. No single party could 
Etand alone, — a coalition was inevitable ; and Lord 
Sidmoutb, being estranged personally from Mr. 
Pitt's followers, was naturally led to associate him- 
self with Lord Grenville and Mr. Fox ; while the 
latter, being himself distasteful to the king, waa 
..glad to co-operate with the leader of the king's 

I F^vnch proverb is here venfled, " Un 1]0D ami Taut mieuz qoc Ercii* 
'wovaia parents." ' —Carr., iv. 3U9. 

' Be vas crented Viscount Sidmonth in Jannarj, 1809, 

* Lord HoUund's Mem., i. 203 ; Fellew's Life of Lord Sidii^DUth, 
%. 371 i Rose'e Corr., ii. 36S. 

• loni Holland says : ' The disiinileil nimp of Mr. Pitt's mini el ry 
m DO part;, vhereas Lord Sidmoutli's friruds, though feir, fbrnied 

■ anDpHCt body ; and if the teadera hbtii inferior in talenti (« Ihose 
^othar political parties, their suballrrns «ere more respwt able 'ban 

%t clei^ and BecrelarisB of Mr. Pitt 'e and Lord Ut^lriUe'a scbuol.' 

•^Mtm. of Whig Party, i. 208. 
TOL. II. N 
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friends.' It was a coalition botween men as widely 
opposed in political sentiments and connections a§ 
Mr. Fox and Lord Nortli had Leen three-and-twenty 
years before : but it escaped the reproaches to which 
that more celebrated coalition had fallen a victim. 

The signal iailures of Mr. Pitt's war administra- 
tion, and the weariness of the nation under con- 
fltantly increasing taxation, aflforded to the Whigs, — 
who had consistently urged a more pacific policy, — 
an opportunity of recovering some portion of their 
former influence and popularity. Their brief reign 
was signalised by the abolition of the slave trade, 
and other wise and useful measures. But they bad 
not the confidence of the king :' they failed even to 
conciliate the Prince of Wales ;^ they mismanaged 
the elections:* they were weakened by the death 
■ of Mr. Fox:* they were unsuccessful in their nego- 

' PbUbw's Life of Lord Sidraouth, ii. 423. 

' ' The Icing and bin hoo^ehold were, from the beginning and 
thponghoat, hostile to the miniBtrj-.'— Loni HoOan^t Mem., ii. 68. 

■ The princB, JD It letter Mi Lord Moira, Mari'h SOtli. 1807, Sftid: 
' From the hour of Fox's deuth, — (hut frisnd, towardB whom and in 
whom my attAchment vas unbounded,— it is known that my earnest 
wish was to retire from further concern and interference in public 
affurs.' At the same time he complained of neglect on the pure at 
ths Granville ministry.— 'having been neither conaulteil nor con- 
lidored in any one important inslHuce;' and on the fall of that 
ministry, whom he bad geaera.lly desired to support, he 'determined 
to resume his originalpurpose, sincerely prepared, in his own mind, 
on the death of poor Foi, to ceaae to be a party man,' This resolu- 
tion he communiealed to the Ving.'^Jj>rd Colchtatey't Diari/, ii. 
116 ; Lord Holland's Mem., ii. 68-72, 2 H.—' In his letters to'Earl 
Grey, immediately after the death of Mr. Foi, there ia no trace of 
sach froIioBS.' — Life and Opiiiionn of Earl Grey, 118. 

' Lord Bollaiul's Mem., ii. 93. — ' The king, who throughout hit 
TeigD had fiirniahed erery ti«atiury n-ith l%noOl. to defray election 
•ipenKB on a dissolution, withheld that uncooEtitntional asaiatunca 
fruin the Bdminiatration of 1806.'— M;V., 94. 

' Loid Holland saji: 'Had Lord Grenrille, in the new ari'anire- 
mculH (after Mr. Fot'i death), souf{lit for ulreiigth in the o^po-it* 
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tiations for peace ; ' and fell easily before the king'a 
(lispleafiure, and the intrigues of their opponents.* 

It was now evident that the party which Mr. Pitt 
had raised to such greatness, was not to be The toum 
cast down by his death. It had been dis- !«"'■ 
organised by the Kiss of its eminent leader, and by 
the estrangement of his immediate followers from 
Lord Sidmoiith and the king's friends. It possessed 
no statesman of commanding talents to inepire its 
disheartened members with coniidence ; and there 
were jealousies and rivaliies among its ablest states- 
men. But the king was it^ aetive and vigilant 
patron, and aided it with all the influence of the 
crown ; while the war-cries of ' The church in 
danger,' and ' No popery,' wexe sufficient to rally all 
the forces of the party. Even those ministers whn 
favoured the Catholic claims were content to profit 
by the appeals of Mr, Perceval and his Mends to 
the fanaticism of the people. Such appeals had, on 
other occasions, been a favourite device of the Tories 
They had even assumed the Chiirch to be in danger 
on the accession of George I., as a pretence for in- 
viting a popish pretender to the throne.^ Mr. Pitt 
had fallen before the same prejudice in 1801 ; and 

parly,— had h» ronsulteil ihp wiahpB of the court, rathw thuti hia own 
principles and ronsiBteno;, he would hare coiicilinted Ihe king, fixed 
himaetf penaaDeDIly in office, and diveeiei! urerv party is the stsls 
of the means of arinojiag him in Parliament.'— Mem. i^ Whig Farts, 

ii. so. 

' Ann. R(^.. 1806, ch. ii., stated ^y Lard HoUnnil to have biwD 
written bj Mr. Allen ; Pari. Papers [■elating to the negotistion with 
Fiance, 1806: Hane. Deb., let Ser.. viii. 3Ue, Jan. s, 1807, &>:. ; 
Life and Opinions of Karl Grey, 126-138. 

' Sitpra, Vol. I. 105, et s'^, 

'— ■ " ^.■h,171S,Parl.Hi9r.,vii. 22i; Bomillj'sLifi,ii,]9I. 
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ill 1807, the Duke of Portland and Mr, Percev»l 
proved its efficacy in restoring strength i 
to their party. 

Even the DiBsenters, swayed by their intolerant 
si'ntiments against the Catholics, often preferred the 
t'oiirt and High-church candidates to the friends of 
religious liberty. Nor did the Whigs generally gain 
popular support : the crown and the great Tory 
nobles prevailed against them in the countiee, and 
more democratic candidates found favotir in the 
populous towns.' 

The Whigs were again routed : but they bad 
li.ewhJM g^in^d 9trengi;h, as an opposition, by their 
twn!'iMj- brief restoration to power. They were no 
^"'- longer a proscribed party, without hope of 

]'oyal favour and public confidence. If not yet 
formidable in divisions against the government, their 
opinions were received with tolerance; and much 
popular support, hitherto latent, was gradually dis- 
closed. This was especially apparent in Scotland. 
The impeachment of T^ord Melville, the idol of the 
Scottish Tories, bad been a severe blow to that 
party ; and the unwonted spectacle of their oppo- 
nents actually wielding, once more, the power and 
patronage of the state, ' convinced them,' — to use 
the words of Lord Cockbum, — ' that they were not 
absolutely immortal.'* Their political power, in- 
deed, was not materially diminished : but their 
spirit was tempered, and they learned to respect, 
with decent moderation, the rights of the minority. 
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Lord Melville was replaced in the administration uf 
tlie affairs of Scotland by his son, Mr. Robert Dun- 
das, who, with less talents than his father, brought 
to the office of leader of a dominant party much 
good sense and moderation.' 

Younger men of the Whig party were now rising 
into notice, in literatui-e and at the Scottish bar. 
Brougham, Francis Horner, Jeffrey, Sydney Smith, 
Cockburn, and Murray were destined to play a con- 
spicuous part in the politics and literature of theli 
age ; and were already beginning to exercise an 
important influence upon the bopee and intereste of 
their party. Among their most signal services was 
the establishment of the Edinburgh Review,' — a 
journal distinguished for the combination of the 
highest literary merit, with enlarged views of poli- 
tical philosophy far in advance of \i& age, — and an 
earnest but temperate zeal for public liberty, which 
had been nearly trodden out of the literature of the 
country.^ 

The \\'higs had become, once more, a great and 
powerful party. Abandoned a few years before by 
many men of the highest rank and influence, they 
had gradually recovered the principal Whig families. 
They were represented by several statesmen of com- 
manding talents ; and their numbers had been largely 
recruited since 1793. But they were not well led or 
organised ; and were without concert and discipline. 
When Lord Howick was removed to the House of 

> Lord Cockbum'a Mem., 229, 2oO. 

> The first number of tbiF joornal was published in October, ltD2. 
» Cockbnrn'B Mem. of Jeffrey, i. 28fi ; Ladj Holland'B Life of 

STdney Smith, i. h'i.'tmq. \ CtU'liburu'i Mem., 1G6 ; Lurd Brougbaiu'i 
Antobujgraphj. L 2ia-:J7u. 
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Lords, by the death of his father, the rival claima 
of Mr, Whithread and Lord Henry Petty brought 
forward Mr, Ponaonby, an Irishman, as leader of a 
party with whom he bad little acquaintance or con- 
uectiun.' In 1809, they were further dirided by 
the embaiTaasing inquiry into the conduct of the 
Diike of York,* And for several years, there waa 
little agreement between the aristocratic Whigs who 
followed Earl Grey, and members who acted with 
Mr, Whitbread or Sir Francis Burdett.* 

The admiuistrations of the Duke of Portland and 
Ti.rv.[|. ^^■"* Perceval were formed upon the nar- 
mfai-™- roweat Tory principles. They were the 
imi-iaii, governments of the king and bis friends. 
Concessions to Catholics were resisted as dangerous 
to the church,* Repression and coercion were their 
specifics for ensuring the safety of the state : the 
correction of abuses and the amendment of the laws 
were resisted as innovations.* 

On the death of Mr. Perceval, the last hopes of 
Lord the Whigs, founded upon the favour of the 

«iinti.ta- Prince Regent, were extinguished;* and 
18U- ' the Tory rule waa continued, as securely as 

' Lord Holland's Mem., 238-212. I/ird H. says : ■ Mr, Wind- 
liam, Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Tierney, »nd Mr. T. firenviUe were, from 
very different but obvious pnnaKS, diaqnalifled ' fir Its lead. — Ifnd., 
m.—liif. and OpiDions of £«rl Grey, 1T4-18U. 

" B>id.. 233-227, 239. 

■ IbU., 336-388 1 Conrt and Cabinets of t^eo. IV., i. 131. 

' Mr. Ferceval said : ' I could not conceire a time or H.nj cbanga 
of circumstanceB which could render further concessioa to the 
CalholicB congiBtfnt with the safety of the state.' — Hans. Deb., IeA 
Ser., xii. 6S3. 

' B.e. Mr. Baiites" Offieea in Rereraion bills, 1809 and 1810 ; Sir 
S. Romilly'B Criminul Law bills, 1810, 1811 ; Eurl Orey'e Life i ' 
OpiaioDB, 202-206. 

' gujira. Vol. I, 125. 
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ever, under Lord Liverpool : but the basis of thia 
adminietratioD was wider and more liberal. The 
removal of Catholic disabilities! was henceforth to be 
an open question. Every member of the govern- 
ment was free t« speak and vote iudependently upon 
this important measure ; ' and the divisions to which 
such a constitution of the cabinet gave rise, even- 
tually led to the dissolution of the Tory party. The 
domestic policy of this administi'ation was hard and 
repressive.* They carried out, as far as was practic- 
able io a free st-ate, the doctrines of absolutism. 
But victories and glory crowned their efforts, and 
increased their strength ; while the Whigs, by con- 
demning their foreign and military policy, exposed 
themBcIvea to the reproach of unpatriotic sentiments, 
which went far to impair their popularity.* 

But, notwithstanding the power of ministers, the 

I great force of the Tory party was being oruwioB 
gradually undermined. The king, indeed, oitheTorr 
was on their side : the House of Lords was caum. 
iheirs, by connection and creations : the House of 
Commons was theirs, by nomination and influence: 
the church was wholly theirs, by sentiment, interest, 
and gratitude. But the fidelity of their followers 
«otUd not always be relied on ;* and great changes 
■WD 
Htl 
lOtl 
LoK 
Ldh 
: 



' It nu luiioiiDrod by Lord Castlereogh, 'that the prennt govem- 
it irould not, as a govemmeat, resist diBcusBion or concessiaD.' 
. 'gjid lliat every lufmber of 1^^ goremmflal would be fre« to 
upon his own individual seiiti m-«ii ts. ' —/-orif Colj^hasttt'i Diary, 
I 10th Juae, 1S12, it. 387. 'Lurd Sid mouth, Lord Lirer^l, uid 

Lonl HuTowby, Lord MelTille, Lord Bathnrst, and Lord Mulg'raTB, 
I »roold eoncede all. ViLBittart would go ptdeleHiim' — Ibid., 403. 
' ■ See Chap. X. ■ Lord Dudlev'-. JjcWnt, 127. U.-i. 

■ ■ e Letter o( the Duke uf Welliintuu lu the Duke of Bui-kiug 
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of aentiraent and sooiiil conditions were being dev.?- 
loped in the country. The old squires were, pernapi!, 
as taithfii! as ever : but their estates were being 
rapidly boiight by wealthy capitalists, whom the 
war, commerce, manufactures, and the stock-ex- 
change had enriched.' The rising generation of 
country gentlemen were, at the same time, more 
open to the convictions and sympathies of an age 
which was gradually emancipating itaelf from the 
narrow political creed of their fathers. 

Meanwhile commercial and manufacti ring indus- 
try was rapidly accumidating large populations, drawn 
from the agricultural counties. Towns were continu- 
ally encroaching upon the country ; and everywhere 
the same uniform law prevailed, which associates 
activity and enterprise with a spirit of political 
progress, — and social inertness with sentiments 
opposed to political change. The great industrial 
communities were forcing the latent seeds of demo- 
cracy : the counties were still the congenial soil of 
Toryism. But the foiiner were ever growing and 
multiplying : the latter were stationary or retrograde. 
Hence liberal opinions were constantly gaining 
ground among the people.' 

hnm, March 8th, 1822.— Coii7-( and CabineUof Geo. IV., i. 292 ; Lord 
Dndleya Lpttere, 218, (( stq. 

I Lord Redflsdalf, wrilinif to Lord Sidmouth, Dee. ]lth, 1816, 
(aid: 'Many of the old couDtry gpntl emeu's familieB are gone, and I 
have DO doubt that the destruction of their hereditary inBuenoe haa 
{rreatl.T contributed to the prevent infulrardination. . . . We 
are rapidly becoming, — if we aw not already, ^a nation of shop- 
Vi-iffn! —FtllBvi' a L\ft of Iiord """ '' ■" 

' ' Depuii que lea traraux ^ 
■uuifee a> force et de i icheisi 
meni de lAadence, chaque 



aflard Sidmmifi, iii. I'fla. I 
ITOUX dn r intelligence fvrrnt devenni des 
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A Tory government was slow to understand t.lie 
spirit of the times, and to adapt its policy i,hi,„„uo 
to the temper and condition of the people, "ret^". 
The heavy burthens of the war, and the ^'"'** 
sudden cessation of the war expenditure, caused 
serious distress and discontent, resulting in clamours 
against the govei"nment, and the revival of isu-so. 
a democratic spirit among the people. These sym- 
ptoms were harshly checked by severe repressive 
measures, which Htill further alienated the people 
from the government ; while the Whigs, by opposing 
the coercive policy of ministers, associated themselves 
with the popular cause.' There had generally been 
liiBtnist and alienation between the democrats, or 
Radicals,* and the aristocratic Whigs. The latter 
had steadily maintained the principles of constitu- 
tional liberty, but had shown no fevonr to dema- 
gogues and visionaries.' But the events of 1817 
and 1819 served to imite the Whigs with the demo- 
cratic party — if not in general sympathy, yet in a 
common cause; and they gained in weight and in- 
fluence by the accession of a more popular following. 
Cobbett, Hunt, and other demagogues denounced 
them for their moderation, and scoffed at them as 
aristocratic place-hunters ;* mobs scouted their 

Fomine nn germs de puiesani^e, mia & la portie du penpla.' — X)t 
I'a-^wril/e, Dimoenitie en Amir., i. 4. 

' See Chap. X. 

' Id 181S, Huut itnd his folloven, for the first time, aagomrd 
the name of Badiciil Reformers. -Pe^/eio'iii/e of Lard S^dmoitth. iH. 
247; Cooke's Hist, of Party, iii. 611. 

' Earl Grey's Life aai OpiDiona, 2'12-2fi4. 

' Sm Cobbrtfa Ee^sfer, 1818, 1819, 1820, paiHm; Edinlmrgli 
llenew, JuDe 1818, p. IBS. Mr. TJerney aaid, Nuv. 23rd. I81H : 'It 
wati impoeiible to njuteive nay net uf men undor lesi obliguliona to 
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pretenBions to liberality ; ' but the middle classea, and 
Urge niimbere of reflecting people, not led by mob- 
oratora or democratic newspapers, perceived that the 
position of the Whigs was favourable to the advance- 
ment of constitution a! liberty, and supported them. 
BepaTBdoD ^^ leaning to the popular cause, however, 
Gi™>-ui8i they were again separated from Lord Gren- 
^^^'"^ ville and his friends, who renewed their 
*'"■ ancient connection with the Tories.' Mean- 

while, on the death of Mr. Ponsonby, the leader- 
ship of the opposition had at length fallen upon 
Sir. Tiemey,' 

The popular sentiments which were aroused by 
Tiiewtig. the proceedings against Queen Caroline 
cironne. again brought the Whigs into united action 
with the Radicals, and the great body of the people. 
The leading Whigs espoused her cause ; and their 
parliamentary eminence and conspicuous talents 
placed them in the front of the popular movement. 

While the Whigs were thus becoming more closely 
increaaiiig associat.ed with popular sentiments, a per- 
ui'-!ft'^tUiB nianent change in the condition of the 
'™''"' people was gradually increasing their in- 

fluence in public affairs. Education was being 



the BsdicaU than the Whigg irere. True itwuB 

in far a share of abuse and diuapprobatioa ; but it nos mild vid 

merdtul compnred with tha cm<tlgiitioii which [heir oppooeDiB 

reoeived,'— i/aiM. Deh., Ut Sep., ili, 74 ; RemainB of Mrs. Trench, 

44. 

' See Canning's Speech on the State of the Nation,— Ham. Deb., 
lat S(7, xxxri. 1423. 

■' CourtBndCahinotBoftbBBagencj.ii, 347-368: Lord Sidmoulhi 
Life, iii. 297 i Lord DuiUej'B Letters, ISO ; Life and OpinioDs of Kali 
tirry, 126, 3S1-3(I4 : Loid Calchextpr'B Diary, iii. 94, 99, d(c 

' Liird Colchester's Diary, iii. 69, &c 
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rapidly extended, and all classef were growing more 
enlightened. The severities of successive govern- 
ments had wholly failed in repressing the activity of 
the press : the fear of democracy had died out : the 
opposition speakers and writers had widely dissemi- 
nated liberal principles : and public opinion wiia 
again beginning to assert; its right to be heard in 
the councils of the state. The Tory party could 
not fail to respond, in some measiu'e, to this spirit j 
and the last few years of Lord Liverpool's adminis- 
tration were signalised by many wise and liberal 
measures, which marked the commencement of a 
new era in the annals of legislation.' In domestic 
and economical policy. Mr. Peel and Mr. Huskisson 
were far in advance of their party : in foreign 
policy, Mr. Canning burst the strait bands of an 
effete diplomacy, and recognised the just claims 
of nations, as wtsll as the rights of sovereigns. But 
the political creed of the dominant party was daily 
becoming less in harmony with the sentiments of 
an enlightened people, whom the constitution was 
supposed to invest with the privileges of self- 
government. Men like Lord Eldon were out of 
date : but they still ruled the country. Senti- 
ments which, in the time of Mr, Perceval, had 
been accepted as wise and statesmanlike, were be- 
ginning to be ridiculed by younger men, as the 
drivellings of dotards : but they prevailed over the 
arguments of the ablest debaters and public writers 
of the day. 

And looking beyond the immediate causes which 
■ &a« Chup. XVIII. 
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contributed to the growth of democratic sentimrnt 
General '^ England, we must embrace in our more 
dt^iMjo distant view the general upheaving of so- 
KniimenH. ^(gf^y^ throughout Eufope and America, 
during the last fifty years. The people of the 
United States had establiahed a great republic. 
The revolutionary spirit of France, — itself, again, 
the result of deeper causes,— had spread with epi 
clemic subtilty over the civilised world. Ancient 
monarchies had been overthrown, and kings dis- 
crowned, as in a drama. The traditional reverence 
of the people for authority had been shaken: their 
idols had been cast down. Men were now taught to 
respect their rulers less, and themselves more: to 
assert their own rights, and to feel their own power. 
In every country, — whatever its form of govemraent, 
— democracy was gaining strength in society, in the 
press, and in the sentiments of the people. Wise 
governments responded to its expansive spirit ; 
blind and bigoted rulers endeavoured to repress it 
as sedition. Sometimes trampled down by des- 
potism, it lay smouldering in dangerous discontent : 
sometimes confronted with fear and hesitation, it 
burst forth in revolution. But in England, har- 
monising with free institutions, it merely gave 
strength to the popular cause, and ultimately se- 
cured the triumph of constitutional liberty. Society 
was at the same time acquiring a degree of freedom 
hitherto unknown in England. Every class had 
felt the weight of authority. Parents had exercised 
a severe discipline over their children : masters a 
hari rule over their workpeople: everyone armed 
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ditfc power, from the magistrate to the beadle, had 
wielded it aternlj. But society was gradually as- 
Berting Its claims to gentler usage and higher con- 
sideration. And this social change gave a further 
impulse to the political sentiments of the people. 

While these changes were silently at work, the 
illness and death of Lord Liverpool sud- Duunionof 
denly dissolved the union of the great Tory on ihf nmt 
party. He had represented tlie policy and UTprpooi. 
political system of the lat« king, and of a past gen- 
eration ; and his adherents in the cabinet outnum- 
bered the advocates of more advanced principles. 
Mr. Canning, the member of the cabinet most emi- 
nent for bis talents, and long the foremost champion 
of the Catholics, was now called to the head of 
affairs. The king did not entrust him with the 
power of carrying the Catholic question:' but his 
promotion was the signal for the immediate retire- 
ment of the Duke of Wellington, Lord Eldon, Mr. 
Peel, Lord Batbiu'st, Lord Melville,* and their hig^ 
Tory followers. Lord Palmerston, Mr. Huskisson, 
and Mr. Wynn remained faithful to Mr. Canning ; 
and the accomplished Master of the Rolls, Sir John 
Copley, succeeded Lord Eldon, who, at length, had 
ceased to be one of the permanent institutions of the 
country. Differences of opinion on the Catholic 
question were the avowed ground of this schism in 
the Tory party; and whatever personal considera- 
tions of ambition or jealuusy may have contributed 

> 9lHp1etOD'i> Canning and hii Tinrn, 582. 

' Lnid Melritle cunc-urrKt with Ur. Can 

_ q«cMioD. Lonl Beilfj iil» migucd, bat ■ 
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to this result, there can be no doubt that the open 
Catholic question, which had been the principle of 
Lord Liverpool's ministry, contained the seeds of 
disunion, rivalry, and conflict. Mr. Canning and 
his friends had contended in debates and divisiona 
against their own colleagues, and had obtained the 
warmest support from the opposition. And now the 
personal pretensions and the cause of the first minis- 
ter, alike repelled that section of his colleagues who 
had adopted a narrower policy than his own.' 

The same causes naturally attracted to Mr. Can- 
Mr Cnn- "^"o ^^ friendly support of the Whigs. 
MrJLd'by They differed with him upon the subject of 
ttie Whigs, parliamentary reform, and the repeal of 
the Test Act: but had long fought by his side 
on behalf of the Catholics : they approved his libei-al 
foreign policy, and hailed his separation from the 
high Tory connection as a happy augury of good 
government, upon enlarged and generous principles. 
An inamediate coalition was not desirable, and was 
discountenanced by Earl Grey and other WTiig 
leaders: but the cabinet was soon joined by Lond 
Ijansdowne, Lord Carlisle, and Mr. Tierney; while 
the Whigs, as a body, waited to defend him against 
the acrimonious attacke of the Tory secedei's.* Such 
was the commencement of that union between the 
liberal Tories an"! the Whigs, which was destined to 
lead to the most important political consequences, 

I Stapleton'a Political Life of Canning, iii. 324 ; George Canning 
and his Times, S90; Twiss'a Life uf Lurd Eldon, ii, a36 ; BBni. 
Deb., May Bnd, 1837. 2nd Ser., irii. *48-498 ; Lord Colehnter'i 
Dian-. iii. 48-1, 493, &c Flniuei Ward's Hem., ii. 167. 
' Staphtoo's Potitiml Life Of Cftnuiiig, iii. 337-34.i, 348, ei Mg,, 
388, e/j'g.; Tinrana' Life uf Sir J. Gra.Wm.v.lVia-'J.Yft, 
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In a few ronnths, Mr. CannSng was snatched from 
t.he scene of hia glory and his trials.' Hia -ax-MowKn 
old friends and aesociates had become his ij^l^a^^ 
bitterest foes: his new allies, however sin- "'"k'' *'"'''- 
cere, were estranged from hira bj their connections, 
by a life-long parliamentary opposition, and by fun- 
damental differences of opinion. His broken health 
Biiccumbed to the harassing difficulties of his posi- 
tion. Had be lived, be mijfht have surmounted 
them : mutual concessions might have consolidated 
a powerful and enlightened party, under his guidance. 
But what bis commanding talents might possibly 
have accomplished, was beyond the reach of his suo 
cessor. Lord Goderich. That nobleman, — after a 
provisional rule of tive months,— imable to reconcile 
the claims and pretensions of the two parties, re- 
signed his hopeless office.* The complete union of 
the Whigs with the friends of Mr. Canning was soon 
to be accomplished : but was reserved for a more 
auspicious period, 

The resignation of Lord Goderich was followed 
by the immediate revival of the old Tory Diikoof 
party, under the Duke of Wellington, p™"^" 
The formation of such a ministry was a startline; 
retrogression. A military premier, surrounded by 
his companions in arms, and by the narrowest school 
of Tory politicians, could not fail to disappoint 
those who had seen with hope the dawn of better 
days, under Mr. Canning.* At first, indeed, the 
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Duke had the aid of Lord Palmerston, Mr. 
son, and other fricDds of Mr. Canning : ' but the 
general character of the ministry waa ultra-Tory; 
and ■within a few months, all the Liberal members 
seceded.* It was too late, however, for an effete school 
to prevail over principles of liberty and justice; 
and ita temporary revival served to precipitate iti 
final overthrow. 

The first assault upon the stronghold of the Tory 
BapeBi i)( party was led by Lord John Russell, who 
and T^t carried a^aiast the government his motion 
■mi,, \%-ii. for a bill to repeal the corporation and 
test acts. The Duke, once fairly overcome, re- 
treated from his position, and suffered the bill to 
pass through both houses, amid the execrationa of 
Lord Eldon, Lord WiDchilsea, and the ultra-TorieB.' 

Ireland was the Duke's next difficulty. Affairs 
c»ihoUc in that country had, at length, reached a 
tuiii viewed crisis which demanded present concessions, 
lo partj. or a resort to the sword.* The narrow 
policy of ministers could no longer he maintained; 
and they preferred their duty to the state, to the 

meat ctmcncted out of the Ann; List and tlio uitrB.-TorieB, are quiU 
ioBupeMble on conatilutional priDciples alone ; neither is thare iny 
inHlBQre sinFe the Berolution of any ^vnrninent so iidverse, in iU 
formutioD, ID all the free principles and practice of our CoDBtituliou.' 
— Omrt and Cabiiuits of G<o. IV., ii. 380. 

' Aa first constituted, tht admiaiatratioa comprised tt nuyoritj 
fsTOuntble tu tlie Catholic claimB, viz., seven for and six aguinsc 
them, — Lord Colchesta'i Diery. iii. S3q. Lord FalmerstoD, writing 
Jan. 18, l!<28, suid : 'I like them (the Whigs), much better than the 
Tories, and agree with tbem much more ; but still we, tbe Canning- 
ites, if we may be so termed, did not juin their guvemmeat, but thej 
cam* and joined ours ' -Bvliaer'i Li/e, i. 2^0. 

' See mipra. Vol. L *1S, and Bulwer's Life of Lord Paliocnton, 
i. 2i2, ti seg. 
■ Sea Chap. XIII. ' Bee Oia.^.'S.MV. 
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uhligatious of party. To the consternation of the 
Tories, the leaders whom they trusted suddenly re- 
solved upon the immediate removal of the civil dis- 
ahillties of the Catholics, The Duke and Mr. Peel 
were, doubtless, induced to renounce the faith which 
had gained them the confidence of their party, by a 
patriotic desire to avert civil war : hot how could 
they hope to be judged by their followers, their 
opponents, and the people ? Tories who conecien- 
tioualy believed that the church, and the Protestant 
constitution of their ancestors were about to he 
sacrificed to political expedieucy, loudly complained 
that they had been betrayed, and their citadel 
treacherously surrendered to the enemy. Never had 
pai-ty spirit been inflamed to a higher pitch of bit- 
terness and exasperation. The great body of the 
Tories,^Bullen, indignant, and revengeful, — were 
wholly alienated from their leaders. Men who bad 
no sympathy with that party could not deny that 
their complaints were well founded. According to 
all the ethics of party, they had been wronged, and 
were absolved from further allegiance.' 

Ministers were charged with sinning against poli- 
tical morality, in another form. The Whigs and 
followers of Mr. Canning, allowing their tardy reso- 
lution to he wise and statesmanlike, asked if they 
were the men to carry it into execution. If they 
were convinced that the position they had held bo 
Btubhomly could no longer be defended, shoiild they 
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nut have capifculaied, and surrendt.-red the fortress 
to the besieging force? If a, just and conciliatory 
policy was, at length, to be adopted, the princjplea 
of the opposition had prevailed ; and to that party 
should be confided the honourable privilege of con- 
Bummating the labours of a political life. Jlen who 
had maintained power for thirty years, by deferring ■ 
to the prejudices of their party, were not entitled to 
its continuance when they had accepted the policy of 
the opposition. If the Catholics were to he emanci- 
pated, they shoidd owe their privileges to their own 
steady friends, and not to their oppressors,' Nor 
was this opinion confined to the opposition. The 
Tories themBelves, — fiercely as they condemned the 
conversion of their leaders,^ — condemned no less 
fiercely their retention of office.' Had ministers 
resigned, the united body of Tories might have 
shown a formidable front against a Whig govern- 
ment, though aided by the Tory supporters of the 
Catholic cause : but they were powerless against 
their own leaders, who retained the entire influence 
of the government, and could further rely upon the 
support of the opposition. 

The friends of Mr, Canning observed that, two 
years ago, the Duke of Wellington and Mr. Peel 
had refused to serve with that eminent man, lest they 

' Hr. Peel freely nekaovrledgnl that the meneure wns due Co the 
eftijrts of the opponition. He iaid: 'The credit belongs lo others, 
Bnd not to me : it balotigs to Mr. Foi. to Hr, Gisttaii, to Mr. Flacket., 
^1o the gentlemen oppOKite, and to an illustrious and right hon. 
jiiend of mine, who is nov no more. Bj' thtir efforts, In spita of 
•rery opposition, it has^roiod Ticlorious.' — Hane. Deb., 2nd Ser., xz. 
1289 ; Ouiiot'ii Life of Peel, 39. 
' Ban». Deh., 2nd Ser., «. l.\19, IIBS. 1263 ; Twisa'aLifeof lowi 
l^doD, ill. 73. 
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■hunld give countenance to theCdtholic claims , and 
hud piiFBued him with relentless hostility. And nuW 
these very men were engaged in carrying a measure 
which Mr. Canning himself would have been re- 
Btrained, by the conditions under which he took 
office, from prom.oling.' 

Men of all parties looked with astonishment at 
the sudden abandonment, by ministers, of the dis- 
tinctive principles of their party. Some doubted 
the honesty of their former professions : others de- 
plored an inconsistency which had shaken the con- 
fidence of the people in the character and statesman- 
ship of public men. All saw plainly that the Tory 
party could not long survive the shock. The ques- 
tion which had first broken the consolidated strength 
of that party in 1801, and had continued to divide 
and weaken it, throughout the regency and the reign 
of George IV., had at length shattered it to pieces. 
The Catholic Kelief Bill was passed ; but time did 
not abate Qxe resentment of the Tories. Henceforth 
the government were kept in power by the friendly 
support of the opposition, wbo at the same time, 
prepared the way for their own eventual accession, 
by the advocacy of economic and parliamentary re- 
form, the exposure of abuses, and the assertion of 
popular principles. 

In 1830, the ministers, thus weakened and dis- 
credited, were forced, by tbe death of Thowhigs 
George IV., to apjjeal to the people ; — fSJ^Tta"' 
when their own unpopularity, — the resent- '^"" 
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ment or coolness of their friends, — the increased 
activity and spirit of the Whigs and Radical re- 
formers, — popular discontents at home, and revolu- 
tions abroad, — combined further to disturb the 
ministerial majority at the elections.' The Duke of 
Wellington's imprudent handling of the question of 
parliamentary reform speedily completed his ruin,* 
He fell ; and at length the Whigs were restored to 
power, at a time most favourable to the triumph 
of their principles, and the consolidation of their 
strength. The ministry of Earl Grey comprised the 
most eminent Whigs, together with the adherents of 
^Ir. Canning who had separated from the Duke of 
Wellington, and were now united with the reformers. 
This union was natural ; and it was permanent. It« 
seeds bad been sown in 1801, when differences first 
arose amongst the Tories ; it had grown throughout 
the administration of Dord Liverpool ; it had ripened 
under Mr. Canning ; and had been forced into 
maturity by the new impulse of reform. 

The time was also propitious for enlisting, on tbe 
trnian at s'<i^ **f '■^'^ Whigs, the general support of 
uuh'the'''* tli^ people. Hitherto they had fallen, as 
P'"^""* an aristocratic party, between the domi- 

nant Tories on one side, and the clamorous Radicals 
on the other. Notwithstanding the popularity of 
their principles, they had derived little support 
from democracy. On the contrary, democracy bad 
too often weakened their natural influence, and dis- 

■ Supra, Vol. I. 417 ; Edinl, Rev., to], li. 574 
upMorwyH. IV. sndQi ■" ■■-.-- 

' Sti^ra, Voi, 1, 418. 
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credited their efforts in the cause of libeitj. But 
now the popular voice demaDded a measure of par- 
liamentary reform ; and the r«form ministry became 
at once the leaders of the people. Even democracy, 
— hitherto the terror of every government, — was now 
the turbulent and dangerous, but irresistible ally of 
the king's ministers. Such was the popular ferment, 
that it was even able to overcome the close electoral 
system of the unreformed Parliament. The Tories, 
indeed, forgetting their recent differences, were sud- 
denly re-united by the sense of a common danger. 
The utter annihilation of their power was threatened ; 
and they boldly strove to maintain their ground. 
But they were routed and overthrown. The ascen- 
dency of landlords in counties,- — the local influence 
of patrons in boroughs, were overborne by the deter- 
mined cry for reform ; and the dissolution of 1831, 
when none of the old electoral abuses had yet been 
corrected, secured a lai'ge majority for ministers, in 
the House of Commons. The dissolution of 1832, 
under the new franchises of the Reform Acts, com- 
pleted their triumph. Sad was the present downfall 
of the Tories. In the first reformed Parliament 
they numbered less than one hundred and fifty.' 
The condition of the Whigs, in 1703, had scarcely 
been more hopeless. Their majority in the House 
of Lords was, indeed, unshaken ; but it served 
merely to harass and hold in check their opponents, 

' In 1834, Sic R. Peel aaid one hnndred and thirty oAf.—Ham. 
DA., 3rd 8er., iivi. 293. It appeare, however, from Btatietiea of Ihn 
old and now ParliBmenls, in ' Courts »nd Cabinets of Will. IV. vin4 
«iiK-n X'lMona,' that there were 119 CollBelvalWM S^vaA Wift "ft*- 
lormag of all deacriptious, ii. S6. 
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To conquer with such a force alorp, wae out of the 
question. 

The two first years after the Reform Act formed 
AsQQndoncv ^'^^ most gloriouB period in the annals of 
^t^'tta'aS! ^^ ^^'liig party. Their principles had pre- 
r.mi Ad. vailed ; they were once more paramount in 
the coimcils of the state ; and tliey used their newly- 
acquired power in forwarding the nobleat legislative 
measures which had ever done honour to the British 
Parliament, Slavery was abolished ; the commerce 
of the East thrown open ; the church in Ireland re- 
formed : the social peril of the poor-laws averted. 

But already, in the midst of their successes, their 
Kiau.o( influence and popularity were subsiding; 
thTjtEi™' '™'^ °^^ embarrassinients were arising out 
*°'" of the altered relations of parties. While 

they were still fighting the battle of reform, all 
sections of reformers united to support them. Their 
differences wore sunk in that great contest. But 
when the fii-st enthusiascn of victory was over, they 
displayed themselves in stronger relief than ever. 
The alliance of the Whigs with democracy could not 
be permanent ; and, for the first time, democracy 
was now represented in Parliament. The radical 
reformers, or Radicals, long known as an active party 
in tho country, had at length gained a footing in the 
House of Commons, where they had about fifty i^e- 
presentatives.' Withou^t organisation or unity of 
purpose, and with little confidence in one another, 
they were often found in combination against tha 

' mich. Bev., Julv 1837, p. 2TU; Bulver'B Engtuiid und lUt £a- 
gliah, a. 261 : Guizot's life o£ Seel, 67. 
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governnieiit. Abd in addition to thig body, the groat 
towns recently enfranchised, and places suddenly 
released from the thraldom of patrons and clo?e 
corporations, had retnmecl a new class of reformers, 
having little sympathy with the old ^^'hig8. These 
men had sprung from a different source : they had 
no connection with the aristocracy, and no respect 
for the traditions of the constitutional Whig party. 
Their political views were founded upon principlen 
more democratic ; and experience of the difficulties, 
restraints, and compromises of public affairs had not 
yet taught them moderation. They expected to 
gather, at once, all the fruits of an improved repre- 
sentation ; and were intolerant of delay. They ig- 
nored the obstacles to practical legislation. The 
nonconformist element was strong amongst them ; 
and they were eager for the immediate redress of 
every grievance which dissenters had suffered from 
the polity of a dominant church. On the other 
hand. Earl Grey and his older aristocratic associates 
recoiled from any contact with democracy. The 
great object of their lives had been accomplished. 
They had perfected the constitiition, according tu 
their own conceptions : they looked back with 
trembling, upon the perils through which it had 
recently passed ; and dreaded the rough spirit of 
their restless allies, who, — without veneration for the 
past, or misgivings as to the future,— were already 
clamouring for further changes in church and state. 
His younger and more hopeful colleagues bad faith 
in the vital energies of the constitution, and in its 
oi seJf-adaj)tation to e\ery puMtioaXaui^oiivaX. 
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eliange. Tbey were prepared to take the lead, as 
statesmen, in furtlicring a comprehensive policy, in 
harmony with the spirit of the times : hut fchey de- 
sired to consummate it on safe principles, with a 
prudent regard to public opinion, the means at their 
disposal, and the opposition to be overcome.' Such 
has ever heen the policy of wise statesmen, in oiii 
balanced constitution. None but despots or demo- 
crats expect instant submission to their will. Liberty 
not only tolerates, bwt respects the independent 
judgment of all free citizens. 

The social pretensions of these two sections of the 
Liberal party were not less distinct than their politi- 
cal sentiments. The Whigs formed an aristocracy 
of great families, exclusive in their habits and asso- 
ciations, and representing the tastes of the old 
rlgi/me. The new men, speaking the dialect of Lan- 
cashire and the West Riding,— with the rough man- 
ners of the mill and the counting-house, — and weai'- 
ing the unfashionable garb of the provinces, — were 
no congenial associates for the high-bred politicians, 
who sought their votes, but not their company. 
These men, and their families, — even less presentable 

' The policy of the Whiga, aa diatingniahad from the impatipnt 
tactics of the Kudicala, was well eipretised bv Ijord Durham, an ad- 
vauced member of their party, in a letter to the electors of North 
Durham, in 1837. He announced hia determination never to force 
hia measnres ' peremptorilj and dogmiitiisllj on the consideration of 
the Kovernment or the Parliament. If they art (h» in my conacieoca 
I bdieVB thum to he) useful and enlutaij meaEUrefl, — for tiey aro 
baaed on the moat implicit cunSdence in the loyalty and good feeling 
of th* people, — the course of eTcnls and the eiperieoce of Hvery day 
irill remove tho ohioctioiia ajid pt^udioes wliich mftv now eiist, and 
ensure their Bdoption whenever they are recommended by the deli- 
beiste iiad determined Toice of the people.'— £i^ini. Bcv., July 1B37, 
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than themselvcB, — found no welcome to the gay 
saloons of the courtly Whiga ; but were severed, by 
an impassable gulf, fiom the real rulers of the peo- 
ple, whose ambition they promoted, but could not 
hope to share. The Whigs held all the offices, and 
engrossed every diatinction which public service and 
aristocratic connections confer. The Radicals, while 
supporting the government against the Tories, were 
in no better position than that of a despised opposi- 
tion. A hearty union between men with sentiments, 
habits, and fortunes so diverse, was not to be ex- 
pected; and jealousies and distrust were soon ap- 
parent in every debate, and disagreement in every 
division.' 

A further element of discord among the miuisterial 
ranks was found in the Irish party, under Th„ j^i,,, 
the leadership of Mr. O'Connell. They ^'"^• 
were reformers, indeed, and opposed to the persons 
and policy of the Tories : but no sooner did the 
government adopt coercive measures for the mainte- 
nance of peace in Ireland, than Mr. O'Connell de- 
nounced them as ' bloody and brutal ; ' and scourged 
the Whigs more fiercely than he had assailed the 
opponents of Catholic emancipation.' 

After the union, the members representing Ire- 
land had generally ranged thetnaelves on either side, 
according to their several political divisions. Some 
were returned by the influence of great Whig land- 

> Add. Reg.. 1833, p. 32, 70, 111 ; Koehuck'H Hint, if the Whig 
Miniatrj, ii. W7-409 ; Conrt. and CabioBtB of Geo, IV, and Vicl., 
ii. l.i-47. 

> Debate od tlie Udresa, FeU btii, 1633 ; TUsi.'bt^i. %ti\ ^t„ 
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owners; Imt the large majority belonged to tlie 
Protestant and Orange connection, and supported 
successive Tory administration b. The priests and 
the Catholic AaaociatioQ wrested, for a time, from 
the Protestant landlords their accustomed domina- 
tion, in some of the coiuities ; but the disfranchise- 
ment of the 408. freeholders in 1829 restored it. 
Soon, however, the Catholic relief act, followed by 
an enlarged representation, overthrew the Tory party 
in Ireland, and secured a majority for the Whigs and 
reformers. 

But these men represented another country, and 
distinct interests, sympathies, and passions. They 
could not be reckoned upon, as members of the 
Liberal party. Upon several measures affecting 
Ireland, they were hotly opposed to government : 
on other questions they were in close alliance with 
the Radicals. In the struggles of the English 
jMtrties, they sometimes voted with the reformers ; 
were often absent from divisions, or forthcoming 
only in answer to pressing solicitations: on some 
occasions, they even voted with the Tories. The 
attitude and tactics of this party were fraught with 
embaiTassment to Earl Grey, and succeeding minis- 
ters ; and when parties became more evenly balanced, 
were a serious obstacle to parliamentary government. 
When they opposed ministers, their hostility was often 
dangerous : when they were appeased and satisfied, 
ministers were accused of truckling to Mr. O'Connell. 
While the Liberal party were thus divided, their 
iimraJri Opponents were united and fidl of hope. A 
f^c/^ few old Tories atiW iialtvisXfci VWyc l-a^ders : 
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biiC the promise of future triumplis to tbeir party, 
hatred of the WLigs, and fear of tlie Radicals, went 
far to efface the memory of their wrongs. However 
f-maSS. the numbers of the Toi-y party in the Houwi 
iif Commons, they were rapidly recovering their locul 
influence, which the reform crisis had overcome. 
Their nomination boroughs, indeed, were lost: the 
tjloBC and corrupt organisation by which they had 
formerly maintained their supremacy was broken up : 
hut the great confederation of rank, propei'ty, in- 
fluence, and numbers was in full vigour. The land, 
the church, the law, were still the strongholds of (hi- 
party : but having lost the means of controlling the 
representation, they were forced to appeal to tliti 
people for support. They readily responded to tha 
Bpirit of the times. It was now too late to rely 
upon the distinctive principles of their party, which 
had been renounced by themselves, or repudiated by 
the people. It was a period of intelligence and 
progress ; and they were prepared to contend with 
tbeir rivals, in the race of improvement. 

But to secure popular support, it wae necessary bi 
divest themselves of the discredited name •Ti^\»vm>> 
of Tories. It was a name of reproach, as it U'wi. 
had been 150 years before ; and they renounced it. 
Henceforth they adroitly adopted the title of ' CViii- 
servatives;' and proclaimed tbeir miuiou to be tbo 
maintenance of the const itiil:ii>Ei againit the inroad* 
of democracy. Accepting re«^ent cbangea aa tbti 
irrevocable will of Parliamoit koA the cmnrtrj, tlu^ 
were prepared to role in tJie ijniiit (A a more yuy«,W 
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constitution. They were ready to improve iiistitu- 
tioua, but not to destroy or reconstruct them.' 

The position which they now assumed was well 
suited to the temper of the times. Assured of the 
support of the old Tory party, they gained new re- 
cruits through a dread of democracy, which the 
activity of the Radicals encouraged. At the same 
time, by yielding to the impulses of a progressive 
age, they conciliated earnest and ardent minds, 
which would have recoiled from the narrow principles 
of the old Tory school. 

Meanwhile the difficulties of the Whigs were 
BreaHng increasing. In May, 1834, the cabinet vtaa 
a^fJ^'^ nearly broken up by the retirement of Mr. 
uiiniitry. Stanley, Sir J. Graham, the Duke of Rich- 
mond, and the Earl of Ripon, on the question of 
dealing with the revenues of the Church in Ireland. 
The causes of this disunion favoured the approach of 
the seceding members of the cabinet to the Con- 
servative party. Mr. Stanley and Sir J. G-rabaui 
retired to the benches below the gangway ; and 
though accompanied by a very small body of adhe- 
rents, their eminent talents and character promised 
much future advantage to the Conservative party.* 
In July the government was dissolved by the resig- 

' In his Address to the Electors of Tamworth, Sir Robert Peel 
EtAted tbAt be ' coDsidered tlie Kcform Bill h Hiial uad irrerocablfl 
•ettlenient of a, great constitutional queaiion, — -n. settlement which 
no friead to the ppiice and welfare of this country would attempt to 
disturb, either by direct or by insidious mBiiQS.' — ^nii. Seff.. I83i, 
p. 311; GuizofsLifaof Peel, *0-6a. See ulsoSir R. Peels publishod 
.poech at Merchant Taylors' Hall, May 11th, 1835. 

' Torrena' Life uf ijic Jamea Graham, i. ISG-SUl. 
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nation of Earl Qrey; and the Reform ministry wua 
110 more- 
Lord Melbourne's ministry, still further estranged 
from the Radicals, were losing ground and g,^ ^Biaai 
public confidence, when they were suddenly ^'jj^|^ 
dismissed by William IV.' This precipitate "''*^-' 
and ill-advised measure reunited the various sections 
of the liberal party into an overwhelming opposition. 
Sir Roljert Peel vainly endeavoured to disarm them, 
and to propitiate the good will of the people, by 
promising ample measures of reform." He went so 
far in this direction, that the old school of Tories 
began to foresee alarming conseiiuences from his 
pohcy;* hut his opponents recognised the old Tory 
party in disguise, — the same persons, the same 
instincts, and the same traditions. They would not 
suffer the fruits of their recent victory to be wrested 
from them by the king, and by the men who had 
resisted, to the utnaost, the extensitm of parlia- 
mentary representation. His ministry was even 
distrusted by Lord Stanley* and Sir James Graham, 

' SKyra.Vol. I. 146. 

' In his A'ldrcss ti> tlie Electors of Tamworlh, he »atd thatho-waa 
prepared to adopt the spirit of tha Kefurm Act li^ a ' carofol review 
of inBtitutioiu, civil and eoelesinstical, undertaken in a frieDdlj 
tempra, combmiDg with the firm nminlenanee of established rights, 
the coiTectioo of proved abuses and the Tedresa uf real gnevauees,' 
He also promised *, fair coosideration to muuicipal reform, the qut«- 
tion of church tain, und other measurea affeotiog the Church and 
Disaeulera.— ,l»n, Btg., 183+, p. 339. 

■ Lord Eldun vrote,inMan!h. lS3o, th« ne«miiiister«, 'if th^ do 
not at preaeut gn to the full length to which ihe olheri were going, 
will at least make bo manv impurtant cli&nges in Church nod SiHt* 
that nobody can guess how far the preced'ols they ealablish ma* 
lead to changes of a VBry fomiidahlo kind hereafter.' — TwMl lAji 
efLard Etdon, iii. tH. 

* By the death of his graodfathn in Oct., Ift^l,^ ^l»&\«i»M 
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who, tliough separated from the reformers, were not 
yet prepared to unite their fortunes with the untried 
Conservatives.' 

Sir Robert Peel strengthened liia minority by a 
stntPDf dissolution:* but was speedily crushed by 
S.JirLord *^^® united forces of the opposition ; and 
wdboimw. Lo^^ Melbourne was restored to power. 
HiB second administration was again exclusively 
Whig, with the single exception of Mr. Poulett 
Thomson, who, holding opinions somewhat' more 
advanced, was supposed to represent the Hadicat 
party in the cabinet. The Whigs and Radicals were 
as far asunder as ever : but their differences were 
veiled under the comprehensive title of the ' Liberal 
Party,' which served at once to contrast them with 
the Conservatives, and to unite under one standard, 
the forces of Lord Melboimie, the English Radicals, 
and the Irish followers of Mr. O'Connell, 

During the next six years, the two latter sections 
of the party continued to urge organic changes, 
which were resisted alike by Whigs and Conserva- 
tives, Meanwhile, Chartism in England, and the 
repeal agitation in Ireland, increased that instinctive 

1 Hans. Deb., 3cd Ser., isvi. 387-398 ; Toirona' Life of Sir J. 
^^nhnni, ii. 17-36. 

> Bvfare tlis dissolution. Ills folloveFs in the Hoii!>e r>f Cnrnmons 
numb«red iu-BB tlinn loO ; in tiie new Pari inn ent, lliev eii'eeiieda^O ; 
■nd the Bupport be ivceiTpd from others, who desired to give him • 
fnir trial, swelled this minoriry to very formidnble dimensions. Oa 
the election of Speiiker, he t*s beaten by t*n TOtes only ; on thn 
AddreeB. by lerea; and on Ihe decisire dirision, upon the appiopria* 
lion of the surplus revenues of the Irish Cliurch, bj thiny-three. — 
Hant. D^., 3cd Ser., ixvi. 224, 425. (to,; Biid., ixrii. 770 : CQUWa 
ind Cab. of Will. IV. and VicL, ii. 181 ; Gniiot'a Lif^ of Peel, n ; 
Pnere .f p-eeh at Merohanl Taylors' Hall, 12th May, 1838.— Hww. 
i4lh May, 1838. 
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dread of democracy which, for the last fifty yeai^s, 
had atrengthened the hands of the Tory party. 
Ministera laboured earnestly to reform political and 
social abuses. They strengthened the Church, botli 
in England and Ireland, by the commutation of 
tithes : they conciliated the Dissenters by a liberal 
Bettlemeot of their claima to religious liberty : they 
established municipal self-government thi-oughout 
the United Kingdom. But, placed between the 
Hadicals on one side, and the Conservatives on the 
other, their position was one of continual embarrass- 
ment.' When they inclined towards the Radicals, 
they were accused of favouring democracy; when 
they resisted assaults upon the House of Lords, the 
Bishops, the Church, and the Constitution, they were 
denounced by their own extreme followers, as Tories. 
Nay, so much was their resistance to further consti- 
tutional changes resented, that sometimes Radicals 
were found joining the opposition forces in a 6\\'\~ 
8ion;'and the Conservative candidates were preferred 
to Whigs, by Radical and Chartist electors. The 
liberal measures of the government were accepted 
without grace, or fair acknowledgment; and when 
they fell short of the extreme Radical Standard, wei*e 
reviled as worthless.* It was their useful but thank- 
less office to act as mediators between extreme 
opinions and parties, which would otherwise have 

' TberektiTB nnmbeni of thadiffpient parties, in ie37,hpivobBeit 
lima coDipnIed:— WhigB, \bi; LibemU, IDU ; lU'licuK 80^333. 
Tories, 139; Ultra-Tories, 1 00 ; CoUBprval iveB, 80 - 3 1 B.— Court* M^ 
CabtTitUoJ Wi/l. IV. mid Fid., ii. 253. 

» Edicb. Rov., April, 1840, p. 283, 
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been brought into perilous conflict.' But however 
important to the interests of the state, it sacrificed 
the popularity and influence of tbe party. 

Meanwhile the Conservatives, throughout the 
Comen*- countrj, Were busy in reconstmcting their 
•ction, party. Their organisation was excellent : 
their agents were zealous and active ; and the regis- 
tration courts attested their growing numbers and 
confidence.^ 

There were diversities of opinion among diff'erent 
sections of this party, — scarcely less marked than 
those which characterised the ministerial ranks, — 
but they were lost sight of, for a time, in the activity 
of a combined opposition to the government. There 
were ultra-Tories, ultra-Protestants, and Orangemen, 
who had not forgiven the leaders by whom they had 
been betrayed in 1829, There were unyielding 
politicians who remembered, with distrust, the 
liberal policy of Sir Robert Peel in 1835, and dis- 
approved the tolerant spirit in which he had since 
met the Whig measures affecting the Established 
Church and Dissenters." The leaders were appealing 
to the judgment and sentiments of the people, while 
many of their adherents were still true to the ancient 
traditions of their party. 

But these diversities, so fer from weakening the 
Conservatives while in opposition, served to increase 

' Bulwer jtftjs; 'They cluniBilj' sttempled wliat Mncliiavel has 
tpnaed the finest masterpieco in politiciil science, — '.'to content the 
people imil maaage tho nobles." '—£ni/iinii aiiA the English, ii. 271. 
iiut, in truth, their principles and their position alike dictated a 
middle eoursa. 

' Sir Robert Peel'a advice to his party was, ' Register, regiitei 
»e(;iBt«T.' — Sperch at Tamu^oTl}i, Auyiist 7. 183". 

■ Ediob. BeT., April, 1840, p. 238; Ann. Reg., 1880, p. 64, 71, 
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their strength, by favouring the interestB, prejudices, 
and hopes of various classes. Men who would have 
repealed the Catholic Relief Act, and withheld the 
grant for Maynooth ; who deemed the Church in 
danger from the aggressions of Dissenters ; who re- 
garded protection to native industry as the cardinal 
maxim of political economy ; who saw in progress 
nothing but democracy, — were united with men who 
believed that the safety of the Church was com- 
patible with the widest toleration of CathoHcB and 
Dissenters, — that liberty would ward off democracy, 
— and that native industry would flourish under free 
trade. All these men, having a common enemy, were, 
as yet, united : but their divergence* of opinion 
were soon to he made manifest.' 

Before the dissolution of 1841, they had become 
more than a match for the ministry; and sir Robert 
having gained a considerable majority at »«ona 
the elections, they were again restored to imi. 
power, under the masterly leadership of Sir Robert 
Peel. Such were the disrepute and unpopularity 
into which the Whigs had fallen, that Sir Robert 
Peel commenced his labours with prospects more 
hopeful than those of any minister since Mr. Pitt. 
He was now joined by I^rd Stanley, Sir Jam<»< 
Graham, and the Earl of Kipon, — seceders from the 
reform ministry of Earl Grey. He combined in his 
cabinet men who retained the confidence of tlie old 
Tory school, and men who gave promise of a policy 

> A Teviemir treUipg in April, IStO. o( Sir Robrrt Peel and bm 
part.;, said : ' Hio osLntriam nuj b« diiiuiit. bat lo u« it uppeui lo 
naia:—Edmb. Btn^ April, 1840, p. 313. 
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ag liberal and progressive as the Wiigs had ever 
professed. He was himself prepared for measures of 
wisdom, and the highest statesmanship: but such 
was the constitution of his party, and such the 
ptate of the country, that his policy was soon des- 
tined to deetroy his own power, and annihilate his 
party. 

During the late elections, a fixed duty on com 
Hiibw. had been advocated by the Whigs, and 
poMcy. free-trade, on a more extended scale, by the 

Anti-corn-law League, and many liberal supporters 
of Lord Melbourne's government. The Conserva- 
tives, as a body, had denounced the impolicy of 
these measures, and claimed prot«Gtion for native 
industry.' Their main strength was derived from 
the agricultural classes, who regarded any relaxation 
of the protecti\'e system as fatal to their interests. 
The Conserv-atives had taken issue with the Liberal 
party, on the policy of protection, and had 
triumphed. But the necessities of the country, and 
more advanced political science, were demanding 
increased supplies of food, and an enlarged field fur 
commerce and the employment of labour. These 
were wants which no class or party, however power- 
ful, could long withstand ; and Sir Robert Peel, with 
the foresight of a statesman, perceived that by 

' ' Sir Eobert Pwl BolJciled and obtained the eonfldeaeo of the 
country in the genirn) rlaclion of ISJl, H9 HgHinat tlio nhula fcee- 
Wado polioj embodied in tbo Whig budget ot that year.' . . . 
' This budget, 80 Bcoravd, BO Tilifled, that it bi^came the death-Tur- 
riLiit of its nuthore, was dt!Bt]n<<l, as it tnraal out, to be not the 
Inipliy, but the equipmfnt of ita conqnerorB, — ftB Ihe Indian, aftttr a 
riccory, drps»rs liimfclf >n the bloody Kslp of his adTBCvury.' — 
Qaarler^ Hto., Ki-pt. 1846, p. 66*. 
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irrndiially adopting the principles of commercial 
freedom, he could retrieve the finances, and develope 
the wealth and industry of his country. Such a 
policy being repugnant to the feelings and supposed 
interests of his party, and not yet fully accepted by 
public opinion, — lie was obliged to initiate it with 
caution. The dangers of his path were shown by 
the resignation of the Duke of Buckingham,-^ the 
representative of the agricultural interest, — before 
the new policy had been announced. In 1842, the 
minister maintained the sliding scale of duties upon 
corn : but relaxed its prohibitory opei-ation. His 
bold revision of the customs' tariff, in the same 
year, and the passing of the Canada Com Bill in 
1843, showed bow little his views were in harmony 
with the sentiments of his party. They already 
distrusted his fidelity to protectionist principles; 
while they viewed with alarm the rapid progress of 
the Anti-com-law League and the successful agita- 
tion for the repeal of the corn laws, to which he 
offered a dubious resistance.' In 1845, the policy of 
free trade was again advanced by a further revision 
of the tariff. The suspicions of the protectionists 
were then expressed more loudly, iir. Disraeli 
declared protection to be in 'the same condition 
that Protestantism was in 1828; 'and expressed his 
belief ' that a Conservative government was an or- 
ganised hypocrisy.'* 



i. 1028 ;DiBrae\.ialjiidQ.'t»o.v>mJ«, 
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The bad harvest of this year, and the failure of 
aEptiii of the potato crop, precipitated a crisia which 
L.iiiK. the Anti-corn-law League and public opin- 

ion must ere long have brought about ; and, in 
l*eceraber. Sir Robert Peel proposed to his colleagues 
the immediate repeal of the corn laws. It was not 
to be expected that a ministry, representing the 
landed interest, should at once adopt a policy re- 
pugnant to their pledges and party faith. They 
dissented from the advice of their leader, and he 
resigned,' Lord John Russell, who had recently 
declared himself a convert to the repeal of the com 
hiws,' was commissioned by Her Majesty to form a 
government: but failed in the attempt; when Sir 
Eobert Peel, supported by all his colleagues except 
J.ord Stanley,' resumed office; and ventured, in the 
face of a protectionist Parliament, wholly to abandon 
the policy of protection.* 

As a statesman, Sir Kobert Peel was entitled to 
Sir Robert '"^^ gTatitiidc of his country. No other 
ilmi'ii^ih n^*" coidd tben have passed this vital 
hispartj. ineafiure, for which he sacrificed the con- 
fidence of followers, and the attachment of friends. 
But as the leader of a party, he was unfaithful and 
disloyal. The events of 1829 were repeated in 1846. 



' HnDS. Deb., 3rd Ser., Ixxxiii. 39 ; FhI'b Mam., ii. 18S-236i 

Disniflli'a Lord G, Bentinck, 2 1-31, 

' Letter to ibeEtdctors of Lui]doii,XoF.22Dd, 1815: Feel'sUmn., 
ii. \1». 

' Prel'H Mem,, ii. 220-351 ; Dianteli'B Lord G. Rrtinok, 80. Loni 
WhArLuli&e died the day before Sir K. Feel'ii return to afUce. Anii. 
}:t'g., 1845, Chron. 320. 

' Peel's Mem., ii. ifiB ; Dierftsli'i Lord G. Bentinok, 49-5/ ; lOS, 
Set~^U7 ; Turrens' Life of Sir 1 . (iralmni, ii, «l-vn . 
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The parallel between ' Protestantism ' and ' protec- 
tion ' was complete. A secon.d time he yielded to 
political necessity, and a sense of paramount duty to 
the state ; and found himself committed to a 
measure, which he had gained the contideuce of his 
party by opposing. Again was he constrained to 
rely upon political opponents to support him against 
his own friends.' He passed this last measure of his 
political life, amid the reproaches and execrations 
of his party. He had assigned the credit of the 
Catholic Relief Act to Mr. Canning, whom he had 
constantly opposed ; and he acknowledged that the 
credit of this measure was due to ' the unadorned 
eloc^uence of Richard Cobden,' — the apostle of free 
trade, — whom he had hitherto resisted.* As he had 
braved the hostility of his friends for the public 
good, the people applauded his courage and selt- 
sacrifiee, — felt for hira as he writhed under the 
scourging of his merciless foes, — and pitied him 
when he fell, buried under the ruins of the great 
political fabric which his own genius had recon- 
structed, and his own hands had twice destroyed.* 
But every one was sensible that so long as party ties 
and obligations should continue to form an essential 
part of parliamentary government, the first states- 
man of his age had forfeited all future claim to 
govern.* 

' See his own memnrandum on the position of mlnistprs, June TitX, 
1816; Mem., ;L '2S8 ; Dlsriioli's Lord O. Bentinck, 119, &c. 

' BJina. Deb., 3rd Ser., Iiovii, 105* ; Disraeli'i Lord G. Bentini'k, 
307-310. 

■ Guiiot'a Life of Peel, 270, 289-2*8, 368; Dieraelf* Lord G. 
Bentinck. 269, 262, 288. 

' On quieting oHice he said: 'In w'\lnquiB\viiift ■^owt^ \ iJto.\\- 
li/ure a imaie, sBitrely censured, I lea-r, \)j man^ ■«\m, yt^. "j«^-^^ 



The fallen minister, accompimied by a few faithful 
friends, — the first and foremost men of his party, — 
were separated for ever from the main lh>dy of the 
Conservatives. 

' They stood aloaf, the scars remaining, 
like cliEBi which had been rent luundsr ; 
A drenTj aea noTF liowa between ; — 
But neither hear, nar froet. iiur thuiider, 
Shnll wholly do Bway, I ween, 
The murkH of ttia,t which once hath been. 

Men of all parties, whether approving or coa- 
ObiigBttoM demning the measures of 1829 and 1846, 
1™*^- agreed that Sir Robert Peel's conduct 
could not be justified upon any of the conventional 
principles of pai'ty ethics. The relations between a 
loader and his followers are those of mutual confi- 
dence. His talents give them union and force : 
tlieir numbers invest hina with political power. They 
tender, and he accepts the trust, because he shares 
and rcpreseuta their sentiments. Viewing affairs 
from higher ground, he may persuade them to 
modify or renounce their opinions, in the interests 
of the state : but, without their concurrence, he has 
no right to use for one purpose, that power which 
they have entrusted to him for another. He has re- 



n interested o: 
tirni coQiictiun that fldelitj to party engayemi 

maint^nnnce of n grent party, constitutes a pgwenui inBirumeni oi 
guremment.'— ^<iM. X>tt., 3rd Sbt^ liurji. I0a4. 

.,.. 1_ _,:_..; f.i.. T — party from Sir R. Peil 
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reived a limited authority, which he may not excee-l 
idthoiit further instructions. If, conti-ary to the 

ISudgnient of his party, he bolievee the public wel- 
»re to demand an entire uhaoge of policy, it is not 
for him to carry it out. He cannot, indeed, be 

I called upon to conceal or disavow liis own opinions : 
but he is no longer entitled to lead the forces 
entrusted to his command,— a till leas to seek the aid 
of the enemy. Elected chief of a free republic,— 
iiOt its dictator; — it becomes his duty, honourably 
and in good faith, to retire from his position, with 
as little injury as may be to the cause he abandon-;, 
and to leave to others a task which his own partv 
allegiance forbids him to attempt.' 

This disruption of the Conservative party exer- 
cised an important infiuence upon the poli- ThaConwr- 
tical history of the succeeding period. The thphnSl'" 
Whigs were restored to power under Lord ^''' "' ^^^' 
John Russell, — not by reason of any increase of their 
own strength, but by the disunion of their oppo- 
nents. The Conservatives, suddenly deprived of 
their leaders, and conunitt«d to the hopeless cause 
of protection, were, for the present, powerless. 
They were now led by Lord Stanley, one of the 
greatest orators of his time, who had been the fir^^t 
to separate from Earl Grey, and the first to renounce 
Sir Robert Peel. In the Commons, their cause was 
maintained by the chivalrous devotion of Lord 
George Bentinck, and the powerful, versatile, and 
caustic eloquence of Mr. Disraeli, — the two fore- 
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most opponents of the laf« minister. But they 
were, as yet, without spirit or organisation, dis- 
turbed in their faith, — and repining over the past, 
rather than hopeful of the future.' 

Meanwhile the Whig^s, under Lord John Ruasell, 
Thp miigi were ill at ease with their more advanced 
under Lord supporters, as they had been under Lord 
i*4«-i«K.' Melbourne. They had nearly worked oiit 
the political reforms comprised in the scheme of an 
aristocratic party ; and Sir Robert Peel had left 
tliein small scope for further experiments in fiscal 
legislation. They resisted, for a time, all projects 
of change in the representation : but were at length 
driven, by the necessities of their position, to pro- 
mise a further extension of the franchise.* With 
parties bo disunited, a strong government was im- 
possible : but Lord J, Russell's administration, living 
upon the distractions of the Conservatives, lasted for 
six years. In 1852, it fell at thu first touch of Lord 
Palmerston, who had been recently separated from 
his colleagues.* 

Power was again within the reach of the Conser- 
LorfDerby'i vatives, and they grasped it. The Earl of 
18M. ' Derby * was a leader worthy to inspire them 
with confidence : but he had the aid of few expe- 
rienced statesmen. Free trade was flourishing ; and 
the revival of a protective policy utterly out of tlie 
question. Yet protection was still the distinctive 
principle of the great body of his party. He could 



■ Ttieraeli's LoFd Q. Bentincl, 79, 173, &c, 

' .SV™. V^o'- I-*50- ■ Siifra. Vol. I. 1( 

' Lord Stanley bad succeeded bin Eitliei m v\ib 6at\iDiu, \o 
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not abandon it, without unfaithfulness to his friends) 
he could not maintain it, without the certain de- 
struction of his government. A party cannot live 
upon memories of the past: it needs a present 
policy and purpose : it must adapt itself to the 
existing views and needs of society. But the Con- 
servatives clung to the theories of a past generation, 
which experience had already overthrown ; and had 
adopted no new principles to satisfy the sentiment 
of their own time. In tlie interests of his party, 
Lord Derby would have done well to decline the 
hopeless enterprise which had fallen to his lot. 
The time was not yet ripe for the Conservatives. 
Divided, disorganised, and unprepared, — without a 
popular cry and without a policy, — their failure was 
inevitable. In vain did they advocate protraction in 
counties, and free trade in towns. In vain did many 
'Liberal Conservatives' outbid their Whig oppo- 
nent« in popular professions : in vain did others 
avoid perilous pledges, by declaring themselves 
followers of Lord Derby, wherever he might lead 
them. They were defeated at the elections; they 
were constrained to renounce the policy of protec- 
tion : ' they could do little to gratify their own 
friends ; and they had again united all sections of 
their opponents. 

And now the results of the schism of 1846 wern 
apparent. The disciples of Sir Kobert Juootionof 

WhlgtMid 

Peel's school had hitherto kept aloof from p«iii« 
both parties. Having lost their eminent At«ni«in. 
lead';r, they were free to form new coTme<A.\<s*. 
^k • Haua. Deb, 3rd Ser., cixii. Q3i, &a3 -, cuJM, ^^. «%. 
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Distingiiished for tbeir talents and political expe- 
rience, their influence was considerable, — notwith- 
standing tlie smallnesB of their followiug. Their 
ambition had been unchecked and unsatisfied. Their 
isolation had continued for six years ; an impasealale 
gulf separated thena from the Conservatives ; and 
(heir past career and present sympathies naturally 
attracted them towards the Liberal party. Accord- 
ingly, a coalition ministry was formed, under Lord 
Aberdeen, comprising tbe Peelites, — as they were 
now called, — the Whigs, and Sir William Moles- 
worth, — a representative of the philosophical school 
of Radicals. It imited men who had laboured with 
Jlr. Canning, Sir Robert Peel, Earl Grey, and Mr. 
Hume. The Liberal party had gained over nearly 
all the statesmanship of the Conservative ranks, 
without losing any of its own. Five and twenty 
years before, the foremost men among the Toriea 
had joined Earl Grey ; and now again, the first 
min'ls of another generation were won over, from 
tiie same party, to the popular side. A fusion of 
parties had become the law of our political system. 
The great principles of legislation, which bad divided 
parties, bad now been eettled. Public opinion had 
accepted and ratified them; and the disruption of 
party ties which their adoption bad occasioned, 
brought into close connection the persons aa well as 
the principles of various schools of politicians. 

No administration, in modem times, had been 

DbunioBuid stronger in talent, in statesmanship, and in 

.i.Lnittry. parliamentary support, than that of Lord 

Alierdeen. But the umtrn ot ^ttves., 'Ntvch gave 

iht^ cabinet outward Sorce, "«a.s. licit caiftwVXjcii. %» 
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securp harmuiiy and mutual confidence among its 
members. The Peelitea engrossed a preponderance, 
in the number and weight of their offices, out of 
proportion to their following, which was not home 
without jealousy by tJie Whigs. Unity of eenti- 
raent and purpose was wanting to tlie material 
strength of the coalition ; and in little more than 
two years, discord, and tJie disastrous incidents of 
the Crimean war, dissolved it. 

Lord Aberdeen, the Duke of Newcastle, and Lord 
J. Buseell retired ; and Lord Palmerston g^ ti^ 
was entrusted with the reconstruction of ^^"SJ? 
the ministry. It was scarcely formed, **'™™™- 
when Sir Jaraes Graham, Mr. Gladstone, and Mr 
Sidney Herbert, followed their Peelite colleagues 
into retirement. The union of these statesmen with 
the Liberal paiiy, — so recently effected — was thus 
completely dissolved. The government was again 
reduced to the narrower basis of the Whig connec- 
tion. Lord John Eussell, who had rejoined it on 
the retirement of Mr. Sidney Herbert from the 
Colonial Office, resigned after the conferences at 
\'ieniia, and assumed an attitude of opposition.- 
The Eadicals, — and especially the peace party, — 
pursued the ministry with determined hostility and 
resentment. The Peelites were estranged, critical, 
and unfriendly. 

The ministerial party were again separated into 
their discordant elements, while the oppo- cnmbim,. 
sition were watching for an occasion to v^" 
make common cause with any section of miotewc, 

' Ana. Reg., ISfiG, p. 15'^ cl M{. 
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tlic Liberals, against tlie government. But s 
eeasful military administration, and tUe conclusion 
of a peace with Russia, rendered Lord Palmerston's 
position too strong to be easily assailed. For two 
years he maintained his ground, from whatevei 
quarter it was threatened. Early in 1857, how- 
ever, on the breaking out of hostilities in China, he 
was defeated by a combination of parties.' He was 
opposed by Mr. Cohden and his friends, by Ixird 
John Russell, by all the Peelites who had lately 
been his coIleagTies, and by the whole force of the 
Conservatives.* Coalition had recently formed a 
strong government ; and combination now brought 
suddenly together a powerfid opposition. It was 
Hot to be expected that Lord Palmerstoa would 
submit to a confederation of parties so casual and 
incongruous. He boldly appealed to the confidence 
of the country, and routed bis opponents of every 
political section.* 

In the new Parliament, Lord Palmerston was the 
Lord Pel- minister of a national paily. The people 
i-Fpuiarity had given him their confidence ; and men, 
f-oi. dififering widely from one another, con- 

curred in trusting to his wisdom and moderation. 
He was the people's minister, as the first Wilbam 

' FreriouB concert between the difTt^j-ont parties naa drnied ; and 
eombination is, therefore, to be uDderstwid as a. mni'urrence of 
opinion and of volea. Earl of Derby and IjorI J. Buisell; Eitns. 
Deb., Srd Ser., eiliv. 191(1, 2322. 

' The m^ority againet govorament wag 16; Hans. Deb., 3rd Ser., 
cxiiv. 1846. Add, Iteg.. 1857. <?b. iii. 

* Mr. Cobden, Mr. Bright, Mr. Milner Gibson, Hr. Layard, and 
Mr. Fox. among hie Liberal aupponerK, and Mr. Caldwell and Mr. 
/{'riiniiell-PalmeT iiiiiong tha PeeliLeK. loet tbrir Heats. — ^nn. Sej^ 
18S7, /. at. 
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Pitt bail >>een a hundred years before. But the 
lull-ties whom he had discomfited at the elections, — 
sinarting under defeat, and jcaloUB of hia ascendency, 
- — were ready to thrust at any weak place in hii 
ai-mour. In 1858, our relations with France, after 
the Orsini conspiracy, — in felicitously involved with 
a measure of municipal legislation, — suddenly placed 
him at a disadvantage ; when all the parties who bad 
combined against him in the last Parliament, again 
united their forces and overpowered him.' 

These parties had agreed in a single vote against 
the minister; but their union in the go- i,^i,crtiy'i 
\emment of the country was inconceivable. ^J^j^^ 
The Conservatives, therefore, aa the strong- '*°*' 
est party, were rest^tred to power, under the Earl of 
I>erby. The events of the last few years had exem- 
piified the fusion of paitiea in the goverament, and 
their combination, on particular occasions, in oppo- 
sition. The relations of all parties were disturbed 
and unsettled. It was now to be seen that their 
principles were no less undetermined. The broad 
distinctions between them had been almost effaced ; 
and all alike deferred to public opinion, rather than 
to any distinctive policy of their own. The Conser- 
vatives were in a minority of not less than one hun- 
dred, as compared with all sections of the Liberal 
party ; ' and their only hopes were in the divided 
councils of the opposition, and in a policy which 
bhould satisfy public expectations. Accordinglv, 

' The m^orlty Bgi 

Ktg., 1S68, ch. ii.; H 

• Uuirlerljr Jler., . 
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though it had hitherto been their characteristi« 

principle to resiat constitutional changes, they ac- 
cepted Parliamentary Kefoma as a political necea- 
eity ; and otherwise endeavoured to conform to 
public opinion. For the first session, they were 
maintained solely by the disunion of their oppo- 
nents. Their India Bill threatened them with 
ruin ; but they were rescued by a dexterous ma- 
uiBUvre of Lord John Russell.' Their despatch 
disapproving Lord Canning's Oude proclamation im- 
perilled their position : but they were saved by the 
resignation of Lord Ellenborough, and by a powerful 
diversion in their favour, concerted by 51r. Bright, 
Sir James Graham, and other members of the 
opposition.' It was clear that, however great their 
intrinsic weakness, they were safe until their oppo- 
nents had composed their differences. Early in the 
following session, this reconciliation was accom- 
plished ; and all sections of the Liberal party con- 
curred in a resolution fatal to the ministerial 
Keform Bill.' 

iMinisters appealed in vain to the country. Their 
Lord PiiL- own distinctive principles were ao far lost, 
•wond that they were unable to rely upon reac- 
iH-'.s. ' tiouary sentiments against constitutional 
change ; and having committed themselves to popu- 
lar measures, they were jet outbidden by their 



■ Ann. Beg., ISSB, ch. liL ; U<ins. Deb., i<A Ser., cilii. S68. 

' Ana. Keg. 1888, ch. ir. ; Hans, Dub.. 3rd Set., el. 944, USi. 

' Supra, Vol. I,, ihfi. It Hnsmoifd by Lord J. Rra9fllt,aud siip- 
ported bv Lord Palmmitaii, Mr, Brighr, Mr. Cnbdeii, Mr. Milnvr 
bibion. kr. Sidnpv Herbart, Sir Jaincs GraUm, und Mr. CwdircU. 
— il<ui9. Deb., 3rd' Ser., diii. 105. 
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opponents. Tbey. fell;' and Lord Palmerstcn was 
restored to power, with a cabinet representing, once 
more, eveiy section of the Liberal party. 

The fusion of parties, and concurrence or com- 
promise of principles, was continued. In f^^x^^ „( 
1859, the Conservatives gave in their ad- i*'*'"- 
herence to the cause of Parliamentary reform; and 
in 1860, the Liberal administration which succeeded 
them, were constrained to abandon it. Thirty yearrf 
of change in legislation, and in social progress, had 
brought the sentiments of all parties into closer 
approximation. Fundamental principles had been 
settled : grave defects in tlie laws and constitution 
had been corrected. The great battle-iields of party 
were now peaceful domains, held by all parties in 
common. To accommodate themselves to public 
opinion, Conservatives had become liberal: not to 
outstrip public opinion, ultra-Liberals were forced 
to maintain silence, or profess moderation. 

Among the leaders of the Conservatives, aud the 
leaders of the ministerial Liberals, there - ^^ ^ 
was little difference of policy and profes- fi"^™;;'' 
sioQB. But between their respective adhe- J^^anS" 
rents, there were still essential diversities ^''*"''' 
of political sentiment. The greater number Of Con- 
servatives had viewed the progress of legislation, — 
which they could not resist, — as a hard necessity : 
they had accepted it grudgingly, and in an un- 
friendly spirit,— as defendants subniitting to the 
ttdverse judgment of a couil, whence there is no 

' Hans. Dob., ard Ser., clh. k\%. 
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appeal. It had been repugnant to the principles 
and traditions of their party ; and they had yielded 
to it without conviction. ' He that conaents against 
liis will, is of the same opinion still ;' and the true 
Conservative, eilenced but not convinced by the 
arguments of his opponents and the assent of his 
leaders, still believed that the world was going very 
wrong, and regretted the good old times, when it 
was less headstrong aud perverse. 

On the other hand, the Lil>era! party, which had 
espoused the cause of liberty and progi-esa from the 
beginning, still maintained it with pride and satis- 
faction, — approving the past, and hopeful of the 
future, — leading public opinion, rather than follow- 
ing it, and representing the spirit and sentiment of 
the age. The sympathies of one party were atill 
with power, and immutable prescription : the sympa- 
thies of the other were associated with popular 
self-government, and a progressive policy. The 
Conservatives were forced to concede as much 
liberty as would secure obedience and contentment: 
the Liberals, confiding in the people, favoured 
every liberty that was consistent with security and 
order. 

At the same time, each party comprised within 
varioii. itself diversities of opinion, not less marked 
e»£h va^. than those which distinguished it from the 
other. The old constitutional Whig was more 
nearly akin to the Liberal Conservative than to 
mauy of his democratic allies. Enlightened states- 
men of the Conservative connection had more prin- 
ciples in common with the b<ild disciples of Sir 
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Robert Peel than with the halting rear-rank of 
their own Tory followera. 

riuch diversities of opinion, among men of the 
same parties, and such ao approach to affreemeDt 
l>etween men of opposite parties, led attentive ob- 
servers to speculate upon further combination and 
fusion hereafter. A free representation bad bmught 
together a Parliament reflecting the varied intere8t.a 
and sentiments of all claasea of the people ; and the 
ablest statesmen, who were prepared to give eifect 
to the national will, would be accepted as members 
of the national party, by whom the people desired 
to be governed. Loving freedom and enlightened 
progress, but averse to democracy, the great body 
of the people had learned to regard the struggles of 
parties with comparative indifference. They de- 
sired to be well and worthily governed, by states- 
men fit to accept their honourable eervice, rather 
than to assist at the triumph of one party over 
another. 

Having traced the hiatory of parties, — Uie princi- 
ples by which they were distinguished, — C(.i«»in 
their successes and defeats, — their coalitions m "wi m- 
and separations, — we must not overlook u<i»«» 
some material changes in their character and orfpi* 
nisalion. Of these the most important have sTwn 
from an improved representative sy«tem, and the 
correction of the abu§<M of patronage. 

When parliamentary majorities were secnrcd t/y 
combinations of great families, acting in |-j,„j,_ 
concert with the crown, aotl ugreeing tn jlf Jj^" 
the conslitotim fA the gOTernmnit) t^tab'*"™"" 

vou u. ^ 
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organiBation of parties was due rather to negotia- 
tionB bet weeu high contracting powers, for the dis- 
tributioa of offices, honours, and pensions, than 
to considerations of policy, statesmanship, and popu- 
larity.' The crown and aristocracy governed the 
country ; and their connections and nominees in 
the House of Commons were held to their party 
allegiance by a profuse dispensation of patronage. 
Men independent of constituents naturally looked 
up to the crown and the great nobles, — the source 
of all honour and profit. Long before the repre- 
sentation was reformed, the most flagrant nbuaeB of 
parliamentary patronage had been corrected. Offices 
and pensions had been reduced, the expenditure of 
the civil list controlled, and political corruption iu 
many fonns abated,* But while a close repreaenta- 
t.ive system continued, parties were still compacted 
by family connections and interests, rather than by 
common principles and convictions. The Reform 
acts modified, but did not subvert, this organisation. 
'The influence of great families, though less absolute, 
^as still predominant. The constitution had been 

* A Bpirited, but highly coloured, skeish of this condition uf 
portjw, appeiired in Blut^kwDod'e Muguziiie, No. 350, p. 754. ' Na 
game of whist in cue of the lordlj' clubs of St, Jamss's Squiire whs 
more eiplusively plnyed. Itwug simply a question whether hia eraca 
of Bedford \rould be content with aqiuirter nr a hulf of the cabinet: 
ur wbetbsr the MnrqueBe of Iluckiaghiim WDuld be satisGed with 
two-fifths ; or whether th« EhtI of Shelburuo would hnre all, or 
Kh&re hi* power with the Duke of Portland, lo Chose bonariiigs 
Bnd borrowiogii we never hear the aame of the nation : no whiipsr 
iinuounces tliut there ie imch a thing us the people ; nor is thoreany 
Mllusion, in its embroidered conclave, to its interests, feelings, and 
uecsuilUB. All was done a» In an aasemlilHge of a higher race of 
bpinsi, calmly carrinii: out Ihe world foe themselres, a triba of rpj- 
eareaii deiciet, n-irb the cabinet for their Olympns.' 

' 8te *apni, \o\. 1. 366 it uq. ', obo, C^iuf . V4 . 
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invijrorated by more popular elements : but society 
had not been shaken. Rank and ancestral property 
continued to hold at least their fair proportioD of 
power, in a mixed goi'emment. But they were 
forced to wield that power upon popular principles, 
and in the iDtereats of the public. They served the 
people in high places, instead of ruling them au 
irresponsible masters. 

A reformed representation and more limited 
patronage have had an influence, not less Poiiu™ 
marked, wpon the organisation of pai+ies, prorefflion. 
in another form. When great men ruled, in virtue 
of their parliamentary intereet, they needed able 
men to labour for them in the field of politics, 
'i'here were Parliaments to lead, rival statesmen to 
combat, foreign ministers to outwit, finances to 
economise, fleets and armies to equip, and the judg- 
ment of a free people to satisfy. But they who 
had the power and patronage of the crown in their 
hands, were often impotent in debate, — drivellers 
in council, — duucoa in writing minutes and de- 
spatches. The country was too great and free to be 
governed wholly by such men ; and some of their 
patronage was therefore spared from their own 
families and dependents, to encourage eloquence 
and statesmanship in others. They coidd bestow 
seats in Parliament withoiit th e costs of an election : 
they could endow their able but needy clients with 
offices, sinecures, aud pensions ; and coiild use their 
talents and ambition in all the arduous afTairs of 
state. Politics became a dazzling proftdsswii, — ■i. 
timtight road to fame aud fortune. It vj^ui Okit vi:*"!- 
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dream of the first sclioIarB of Oxford and Cambridge, 
Eton, Harrow, and Westminster. Men of genius 
and eloquence aspired to the most eminent positions 
in the government : men of administrative capacity, 
and useful talents for buBiness, were gratified with 
lucrative but lesB conspicuous places in the various 
public departments. Such men were trained, from 
their youth upwarda, to parliamentary and official 
aptitude ; and iveie powerful agents in the consolida- 
tion of parties. Free from the intrusion of consti- 
tuents, and the distractions and perils of contested 
elections, they devoted all their talents and energies 
to the service of their country, and the interests of 
their party. Lord Chatham, the brilliant ' comet of 
horse,' owed the beginning of his great career to the 
mythical borough of Old Sarum. Mr. Burke waa 
indebted to Lord Eockingham for a field worthy of 
Ilia genius. William Pitt entered Parliament as the 
client of Sir James Lowther, and member for the 
insignificant borough of Appleby. His rival, Mr. 
Fox, found a path for his ambition, when little more 
than nineteen years of age,' through the facile suf- 
frages of Midhuist. Mr. Canning owed his intro- 
duction to public life to Mr. Pitt, and the select con- 
stituency of Newport. These and other examples 
were adduced, again and again,— not only before but 
even since the Reform act, — in illustration of the 
virtues of rotten boroughs. Few men would now 
be found to contend that such boroughs ought to 
have been spared ; but it must be admitted that the 
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iittraction of so much talent to the public Rervice, 
went far to redeem the vices of the old system of 
parliamentary government. Genius asserted itE 
mastery ; and the oligarchy of great iamiliea was 
constrained to share its power with the distinguished 
men whom its patronage had first brought forward. 
An aristocratic rule was graced and popularised by 
the talents of statesmen sprung from the people. 
Nay, such men were generally permitted to take 
the foremost places. Tlie territorial nobles rarely 
aspired to the chief direction of affairs. The Mar- 
quess of Rockingham was by his character and prin- 
ciples, as well as by his emineut position, the ac- 
knowledged leader of the Whig party,' and twice 
accepted the office of premier: but the Dukes of 
Grafton and Portland, who filled the same office, 
were merely nominal ministers. The Earl of Shel- 
biime was another head of a great house, who be- 
came first minister. With these exceptions, no chief 
of a great territorial family presided over the coxm- 
cits of the state, from the fell of the Duke of New- 
castle in 1762, till the ministry of the Earl of Derby, 
in 1852.* Even in their own privileged chamber, 
eminent lawyers and other new men generally took 
the lead in debate, and constituted the intellectual 
strength of their order. 

How different would have been the greatnesB and 
glory of English history if the nobles had How \a 
failed to associate with theniselves these totEHdon. 

' BocklBgham Hem., ii. 24S ; I»rd J. Ruueli'i Lifs of Fuz, i. 
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!>iilliaut auTiliaries ! Tlipir union was a conspicuoua 
homage to freedom. The public liberties were alsi. 
advanced by the conflicts of great minds, and the 
liberal sympathies of genius,' But it must not be 
forgotten that the system which they erabellishftd 
wa« itself opposed to freedom ; and that the foreraoat 
men of the dominant party, during the reigns of the 
two last Georges, exereised all their talents in main 
tuining principles, which have since been condemned 
as incompatible with the rights and liberties of the 
]>eople. Nor can it be doubted that without their 
aid, the aristocracy, whose cause they espoused, and 
whose ranks they recruited, would have been unable 
to hold out so long against the expanding intelli- 
gence, and advancing spirit of the times, 

Theprinea of public life were gi'adually diminished ; 
Eff«»irf pensions and sinecures were abolished: 
of rwMi. offices reduced in number and emolument ; 
iMipartiM, and at length, the greater part of the 
nomination boroughs were swept away, Thesi; 
privileged portals of the House of Commons were 
now closed against the younger son, the aspiring 
scholar, and the ambitious leader of a university 

' On the 2Bth Mareti, I85B, Mr. Glaantune, in an eloqupnt speech 
npoo Lord Derby's Beforni BiU, asked. ' Is it. not. under PnirideDPe, 
\o be rittributed Co a suctMTs^ion of distinguished statesmen, intro- 
duced at an early age Intn this House, and, oaee made known in this 
House, securing to ihemselves the general Kivoar of their countrr- 
iii?n, tliat we eiyoy onr present extension of popular liberty, and, 
alioTe all the durable form which thai liberty baa assomed?' — 
//(!«. Mi., 3rd Ser., cHii. 1M9. 

An able reviewer hns lately said that ' historiiuis will recognise 
the share wbieh a privileged and endowed proreasioti of poUtioi hsd 
in the growth of English freeddm and gr«itness, between the •ctph- 
mii'o of the HHaorerian dvnasty and the Rt'oito Bill.'~-j 
A/irll 1861. p. 368. 
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debating club. Tbese candidates were now sup- 
planted by men of riper age, — by men versed in 
other biMinesa, and disinclined to learn a new voca- 
tion, — by men who had already acquired fame or 
fortune el3ewhere,^by men to whom Parliament 
'xtas neither a school nor a profession, but a public 
trust.' Such men looked to their constituents, and 
•a public opinion, rather than to leaders of parties, 
of whose favours they were generally independent. 
In parties composed of such materials as these, the 
same discipline and unity of purpose could not be 
maintained. Leaders sought to secure the adherence 
of their followers, by a policy which they and their 
eonstituents alike approved. They no longer led 
regular armies : but commanded bodies of volunteers. 
This change was felt less by the ConRervativea than 
by the Liberal party. Their followers sat for few 
of the large towns. They mainly represented 
counties, and boroughs connected with the landed 
interest : they were homogeneous in character, and 
comprised less diversities of social position and pre- 
tensions. Their confederatioa, in short, resembled 
that of the old regime. These eirciimstances greatly 
aided their cause. They gained strength by repose 
and inaction: while their opponents were forced to 
bid high for the support of their disunited bands, 

' It is hy no msaDE true that the geneml BtAudiU'd of instroetina 

WrosU sajs: 'Mr. Pitt, who well knew how large apart of hi» 
(uidieaiw, aapecinll.v among the countrr gea1)emcii. were little coa- 
renant in the writinea of rhe AugUHtan itgi-, or fmniliar with Hor:ice, 
alwnys displayed gr«it cnution in borrowing from those dansii! 
iioiir««.' . . . ' B«rre lumally mndaacBodfld, whenever haquoted 
LiHlin. to translate for tlii.- beueUt i>f Lli« i^auutv meiaWnl — H\*V. 
Jtti^.. Hi. 316. 
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liy constant activity, and by frequent concessions to 
the demands of the extreme menrbere of their party. 

A moral cause also favoured the interests of the 
fodwr.B- Conservatives. Conservatism is the normal 
tiHn q( apj. gj^^ Qf most minds after fifty years of age, 
— resulting not so much from experience and philo- 
sophy, as from the natural temperament of age. The 
results of a life have then been attained. The rich 
and prosperous man thinks it a very good world that 
we live in, and fears leat any change should spoil It. 
The man who has struggled on with less success 
begins to weary of furtlier efforts. Having done his 
best to very little purpose, he calmly leaves tlie 
world to take care of itself. And to men of this 
conservative age belongs the great bulk of the pro- 
perty of the country. 

Whatever the difBculties of directing parties so 
PiniMmen Constituted, the new political conditions 
nni'i'i^olJ^'"'* have, at least, contributed to improved 
p)6-*uu. government, and to a more vigilant regard 
to the public interests. It has been observed, how- 
ever, that the leading statesmen who have adminis- 
tered affairs since the Reform act, had been trained 
under the old organisation ; and that as yet the 
representatives of the new system have not given 
tokens of future eminence.' Yet there has been no 
lack of young men in the House of Commons. The 
Reform act left abundant opportunities to the terri- 
torial interest for promoting rising talent; and if 
lliey have not been turned to good account, the men. 

' ."Ur. Jolin Walsh's ' Practical Results of the Refom Act, IMS- 
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tnd not the constitution, have been at fault. Wbo 
is to blame, if young men have shown lees of ambi- 
tion and earnest purpose, than the youth of another 
generation : if those qualified by position and talents 
for public life, prefer ease and enjoyment, to the 
labours and sacrifices which a career of uaefulnesa 
exacts? Let us hope that the resources of an en- 
lightened society will yet call forth the dormant 
energies of rising orators and statesmen. Never has 
there been a fairer field for genius, ambition, and 
patriotism. Nor is Parliament the only school for 
statesmanship. Formerly, it reclaimed young men 
from the race-course, the prize-ring, and the cockpit. 
Beyond its walls there was little political knowledge 
and capacity. But a more general intellectual culti- 
vation, greater freedom and anaplitude of discussion, 
the expansion of society, and the wider organisation 
of a great community, have siace trained thousands 
of minds in political knowledge and administrative 
ability ; and already men, whose talents have been 
cultivated, and accomplishments ac<juired in other 
schools, have sprung at once to eminence in debate 
and administration. But should the public service 
be found to suffer from the want of ministers already 
trained in political life, leaders of parties and inde- 
pendent constituencies will learn to bring forward 
competent men to serve their country. Nor are such 
men wanting among classes independent in fortune, 
and needing neither the patronage of the great, nor 
Buy prize but that of a noble ambition. 

It has been noticed elsewhere,' that while the 
' Vol. I. I6t, 
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number of places Leld by members of 
pairaiuigo '^ being continually reduced, 
nlent'or" patronage of t-he goveniment had been ex- 
*'"^" tended by augmented establishments aad 

expenditure. But throughout these changes, pa- 
tronage was the mainspring of the organisation of 
parties. It was iised to promote the interests, and 
c^onsolidate the strength of that party in which ita 
distribution happened to be vested. The higher 
appointments offered attractions and rewards to tbe 
upper classes, for their political support. The lower 
appointments were not less influential with consti- 
tuencies. Tlie offer of places, as a corrupt induce- 
ment to vote at elections, had long been recognised 
by the legislature, as an insidious form of bribery.' 
But without committing any offence against tbe law, 
patronage continued to be systematically used as the 
means of rewarding past political service, and en- 
suring future support. The greater part of all 
local patronage was dispensed through the hands of 
raembere of Parliament, supporting the ministers of 
the day. They claimed and received it ap their 
right ; and distributed it, avowedly, to strengthen 
their political connection. Constituents learned too 
well to estimate the privileges of ministerial candi- 
dates, and the barren honours of the opposition ; 
and the longer a party enjoyed power, the more 
extended became its influence with electors. 

The same cause served to perpetuate party distinc- 
tions among constituent bodies, apart from varieties of 



;49a«g. III. c. IIS, &c.; Sogers on Elecliou, 
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infereata and principles. The ministerial party wera 
bound together by favours received and expected : 
the parl.y in opposition, — smarting under neglect 
and hope deferred, — combined against their envied. 
rivalB,aridfollowed,withall the ardour of self-interest, 
the parliamentary leaders, who were denied at onc« 
the objects of their own ambition and the power of 
befriending their clients. Hence, when the principles 
of contending parties have seemed to be approaching 
agreement, their interests have kept them nearly 
as far asunder as ever. 

The principle of competition, lately applied to 
the distribution of offices, threatened 10 g/fetot 
sTibvert the esta,blished influence of pa- ^'J|'^S>n 
tronage. With opi>n competition, candi- p*"""'**. 
dates owe nothing to ministers. In this way, the 
civil and medical services of India, the scientific 
corps of the army, and some civil departments of 
the state, were wholly lost to nainiaters of the crown. 
This loss, however, was compensated for a time by 
the limited competition introduced into other 
departments. There, for every vacancy, a minister 
nominated three or more candidates. The best was 
chosen ; and, with the same number of offices, the pa- 
tronage of the minister was multiplied. Two of his 
nominees were disappointed : but the patron was 
not the less entitled to their gratitude. He lamented 
their failure, but could not avert it. Their lack of 
proficiency was no fault of his.^ 

In the history of parties, there is much to deplore 

' 111 1S70 open coTupeciciau waa extended M iLee.;lj k1,\ \.\tt cf^«c 
jmbJJL- liepartweatti. 
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and condemn : b\it more to approve and l.o com- 
Review or mond. We observe the evil passions of 
D^er""'™* nature aroused, — 'envy, hatred, malice, 
""■"^- and all uncharitablenesa.' We see tbe 

foremost of our fellow-countrymen contending with 
the bitterness of foreign enemies, — reviling each 
other with cruel words, — misjudging the conduct 
of eminent statesmen, and pursuing them with vin- 
dictive animosity. We see the whole nation stirred 
with sentiments of anger and hostility. We find 
fiietious violence overcoming patriotism; and am- 
bition and self-interest prevailing over the highest 
obligatioDS to the state. We reflect that party 
rule excludes one half of our statesmen from the 
uervice of their country, and condemns them, — 
however wise and capable, — to comparative obscurity 
and neglect. We grieve that the first minds of 
every age should have been occupied in collision and 
angry conflict, instead of labouring together for the 
common weal. 

But, on the other side, we find that goveniment 
without party is absolutism, — that rulers, without 
opposition, may be despots. \\'e acknowledge, with 
gratitude, that we owe to party most of our rights 
and liberties. We recognise in the fierce conten- 
tions of our ancestors, the conflict of great princi- 
ples, and the final triiimph of freedom. We glory 
in the eloquence and noble sentiments which the 
rivalry of contending statesmen has inspired, 
admire the courage with which power has been re- 
sisted ; and the manly resolution and persistence by 
which jjopular rights \iave teeii ftat'fc^jlished. W« 
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observe that, while the undue influence of the crnwD 
has been restrained, democracy has been also held iu 
check. We exult in the final success uf men who 
have HuEfered in a good cause. We admire the 
generous friendflhips, fidelity, and self-sacrifice, — 
akin to loyalty and patriotism, — which the honour- 
able sentiments of party have called forth.' We 
perceive that an opposition may often serve the 
country far better than a ministry ; and that where 
its principles are right, they will prevail. By argu- 
ment and discussion truth is discovered, public 
opinion is expressed, and a free people are trained 
to self-government. We feel that party ia essential 
to representative institutions. Every interest, prin- 
ciple, opinion, theory, and sentiment, finds expres- 
sion. The majority governs : but the minority is 
never without sympathy, representation, and hope. 
Such being the two opposite aspects of party, who 
ran doubt that good predomina.tes over evil ? Who 
ran fail to recognise in party, the very life-blood of 
freedom ? 

' > Thf b(!st patriots in the gisatest commoawealUis h&Te alwaji 
eommended and promot'J suth ttmnectione. Idem Mxtire de rtjmi- 
iid wu wiib them a. principul ground of friendshipand allfir^nifnt; 
nor do 1 know any other capaLle of forming finnur, dearer, more 
pleHing, moK honourablp, and more Tictuoue habiiudea.' — Bvrkit 
Pntmt DUcantatU, Woria, ii. in. 
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Wk now approach the great-est of all our liberties, — 
Fieedomoi lil>erty of opinion. We have to investi- 
?mStr3" gatetbe development of political discussion, 
iiiKTUn. — ^ follow its contests with power, — to 
observe it repressed and discouraged, — but gradually 
prevailing over laws and rulers, until the enlightened 
judgment of a free people has become the law by 
which the state is governed, 

Freedom in the governed to complain of wrongs, 
Pi« tifBou»- '^^'^ readiness in rulere to redresB them, coa- 
liberty w'be Btitutc the Ideal of a free state, Philo- 
"™*°''^" sophers and statesmen of all ages have as- 
Berte-d the claims of liberty of opinion.' But the 

' Offrt ix Toi itil<rjiDi' -tiji (Aiov, oltit it rflt nuitdai fijiTHH' t)|» 
nf^alwSocralrs. Stutiiei Tlurili-gitini. Kd. Gaiafard, i. 328. 
Tmnslnted thiia by Gilbert Wa.ktfielil : ■ The sun might as aisily be 
vpured fniin Ibe univeree, a4 free speech from the liberal iustitutioa* 

OuHv tlr t^ ToTc AiuWpoii jU'Tfos iItvxtUui tdu im'jMrrOu rni raf- 
\aUt.—Dtmo»lhmea. Ibid., 323 ; tmnBlated bj the Mime -miiifi.t 
/■■■linliir: ' No greater culmnitf coulij cunie U|wu a pwple 
priral'ma uf fieo Hpcceh.' 
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very causes which have filled enlightened thinkers 
\rith admiration for this liberty, have provoked the 
intolerance of rulers. It was nobly said by Erakine, 
that ' other liberties are held under governments, 
but the liberty of opinion keeps governments them- 
selves in due subjection to tJieir duties. This hjia 
produced the martyrdom of truth in every age ; and 
the world has been only purged from ignorance witl] 
the innocent biood of those who have enlightened 
it.'' The church has persecuted freedom of thought 
in religion: the state has repressed it in politics. 
Everywhere authority has resented discussion, as 
hostile to its own sovereign rights. Hence, in states 
otherwise free, liberty of opinion has been the last 
political privilege which the people have acquired. 

When the art of printing had developed thought, 
and multiplied the means of discussion, cen«T.hiu 
the press was subjected, throughout Europe, '>f'*'Pf™- 
to a rigorous censoriship. First, the church at- 
tempted to prescribe the bounds of human thought 
aud knowledge ; and nest, the state assumed the 
same presumptuous office. Ifo writings were siif- 

Xpijirrw Ti RaiXt«ii tit fUaov ifiptu; txmK 
This U true liberty, when free-born mi^n. 
HaTiug to uiriee the public, nay rprak free. 

EuripitUi. 
' For Chic is not the libeit; vhich ve can hope, that no griiTkUL'e 

TTorld flipect; bot wheo cumpluiiits nre frwlv henrrl, deCFpIj eon- 
Kidered, aod Bpeadilf Tetoemed, Ihra i> [he utinoat lionnd of civil 
Ubortj KUaiDsd that wise man look Jbr.' — MUIuh'i AreopagUUn, 
If ork», iw. 3Sa: Ei. IS51. 

■Givg me the liberl; to know, 
eording to conscieoce, Mbore all U 

'• ipeecb lot Paioe. 
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fi-red to be publi^bed without the impriinatur of 
tbe licenser ; and the printing of unlicensed worlis 
was visited with the severest punishments. 

After the reformation in England the crown as- 
Bumed the right which the church had previously 
exercised, of prohibiting the printing of all works 
' but such as should be first seen and allowed.' The 
censorship of the press became part of the preroga- 
tive ; and printing was further restrained by patents 
and monopolies. Queen Elizabeth interdicted print- 
ing save in London, Osford, and Cambridge.' 

But the minds of men had been too deeply stirred 
Triicu,By. *^ submit to ignorance andlethargy. They 
L'.d new? thirsted after knowledge ; and it reached 
pipe™. them through the subtle agency of the 

press. The theological controversies of the sixteenth 
century, and the political conflicts of the seventeenth, 
gave birth to new forms of literature. The heavy 
folio, written for the learned, was succeeded by the 
tract and flying sheet,— to be read by the multitude. 
At length, the printed aheet, contimied periodically, 
assumed the shape of a news-letter or newspaper. 

The first example of a newspaper is to be found 
The prpBs late in the reign of James I.,' — a period 
BHiartn. most inauspicious for the press. Political 
discussion was silenced by the licenser, the Star 
Chamber, the diingeon, the pillory, mutilation, and 

' SiHMTr., i. !363. 

' Tha Weekly Newes. May 23rd, 1622, printed for Nicholna 
Bmiras and Thomas Archer. The Englibh Mereurie, 15S8, ID the 
BritJBh Mneemn, onc?e believed to be ttio fltBt S " ' 



im, anc?e beliered to be tne flmt EnglinK newBmpi>r, 
a proved a fabrication.— ie«.T ta jtfi. Paaizn^ T. 



H'atla, of lit Briliih Msetam, 1839; Diarjeli"s CuriT«iiies of fjt» 
mcBTe, 14lh Ed„ i. 173 ; Uunt'n Foortli Bstitte, ' " 
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branding. Nothing marked more deeply the tyran- 
nical spirit of the two first Stuarts than their bar- 
barous persecutions of authors, printers, and the 
importers of prohibited books ; nothing illustrated 
more signally the love of freedom, than the heroic 
courage and constancy with which those persecutiona 
were borne. 

The fall of the Star Chamber' augured well for 
the liberty of the press; and the gi-oat rj^^on^ 
struggle which ensued, let loose the fervid ""'"'"""'^ 
thoughts and passions of society in political discus- 
sion. Tracts and newspapers entered hotly into the 
contest between the Court and the Parliament,' Tha 
Parliament, however, while it used the press ae an 
iustrument of party, did not affect a spirit of tolera- 
tion. It passed severe orders and ordinance in 
restraint of printing ; ' and would have silenced all 
royalist and prelatical writers. In war none of the 
enemy's weapons were likely to be respected ; yet 
John Milton, looking beyond the narrow bounds of 
party ta the great interests of truth, ventured to 
brand its suppression by the licenser, as the slaying 
of ' an immortality rather than a life,' * 

The Restoration brought renewed trials upoil the 

ration. They 

ware collected by Mr Thomiuieon, ;iiii3 ui*e noif in ihe Bcirish' Mu> 
Beum. bouDd up in ifM^i t<Am!a».-~Knitik( t Old Printer and Medetn 
Press. leS : DiSraiiia Cht. of LUeratare, i. 17S. 

' Orders Jnne Ulh, 1642: Aug. 26lb, 16*2; Hnabond'a OnL; 
e9I; OrdiniuicB, Juiie, lS43;Fa,rl. Hiet., iii. 131 ; Oidiiuince. &epR 
301 h, 1M7; Pari. Hist., iii. 780; Rnbhitorth, ii. Bu7, &c. ; Further 
OnlioHDces, 1649 and 1662; Scobell, i. il, 131 ; ii, S8, 230. 

• Areopagiticn; a Speech for Ijbertj oi Uu^ceBisai ^eui&Iai.%, 
Works, IF. 400; Ed. 1851. 

roL. SI, a 
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presa. The Licensing Act placed the entire control of 
Tiepren printing in the government.' In the nar- 
i»aor«tiQii. row spirit of Elizabeth, printing waa con- 
fined to London, York, and the universities, and the 
number of master printers were limited to twenty. 
The severe provisions of this act were used with ter- 
rible vindictiveness. Authors and printers of ob- 
Dosious works were hung, quartered and mutilated, 
exposed in the pillory and ilogged, or fined and im- 
prisoned, according to the temper of their judges : * 
their productions were burned by the common hang- 
man. Freedom of opinion was under interdict : 
(^ven news could not be published without license. 
Nay, when the Licensing Act had been suffered to 
expire for a while, the twelve judges, under Chief 
Justice Scroggs, declared it to be criminal, at com- 
mon law, to publish any public news, whether true 
or false, without the king's license,* Nor waa this 
monstrous opinion judicially condemned, until the 
better times of that constitutional judge, Lord 
Camden.* A monopoly in news being created, the 
public were left to seek intelligence in the official 
summary of the ' London Gazette.' The press, de- 
based and ens!aved, took refuge in the licentious 
ribaldry of that age.' James II, and his infamous 
judges carried the Licensing Act into effect with 

' 13 & U ChsB. II. c. 33. 

' 81. Tr., vi. 614. The sentence upon John Twvn, a poor primer, 
vaa one of rei-oUing bnititljty ; St. Tr., vi. 669 ;' Reach's case, pil- 
lory, lb., 7 10 ; Ciaea of Harris, Smith, Curtia, Carr, and CeUiBr, ft., 
(41.026-1013, 1111. 11B3. 

■ Care's Case, 1680 ; Slato Triali, vii. 929. 

• Entiock V. Carrinpton, St. Tr., six. 1071. 

* 8** JUncaaLiy's Bi»., 1. 3S5, for a good accouDt of tha M»i- 
papen of tbii period. 
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TjarbaniiiB severity. But the Revolution brought in- 
dulgeuce even to the Jacobite press ; aud when the 
Commons, a few years later, refused to re- Bipirsiion 
new the Licensing Act,' a censorship of the Aet, isus. 
press was for ever renounced by the law of England. 

Henceforth the freedom of the press was theo- 
retically established. Every writing could Tbairjof 
be freely published ; but at the peril of a rMBgniwd. 
rigorous execution of the libel laws. The adminis- 
tration of justice was indeed improved. Scroggs 
and Jeffreys were no more : bat the law of libel Avas 
undefined ; and the traditions of the Star Chamber 
had been accepted as the rule of Westminster Hall. 
To speak ill of the government was a crime. Cen- 
sure of ministers was a reflection upon the king him- 
Belf.* Hence the first aim and use of free discussion 
was prohibited by law. But no sooner had the press 
escaped from the grasp of the licenser, than it be- 
gan \a give promise of its future energies. News- 
papers were multiplied : news and gossip &eely cir- 
culated among the people.' 

With the reign of Anne opened a new era in the 
history of the press. Newspapers then as- TheprvMin 
Bumed their present form, combining in- Anne, 
telligcnce with political discussion ;* and began to 
be published daily.' This reign wa« also marked by 
the higher intellectual character of ita periodical 

> See Macaiila;y's Hist., iii. SS6 ; W. 640. 

' Seu the law t% laid don-n by Ch. J. Holt, St Tr., liv. 1103. 

• Mucaula/a HisL. iv. 604. 

• Ballam'H Cunet. Hiat., H. 331, 4B0. 

■ Disraeli'sCiir.of Lilorature.i. 178 : NichoVLiL Anecd., w.W. 
llip D>iilj Coiirant <taa the flnC d&vly pA(ei, W il^.—Hvaie ^ 
Jio^irli JSs/alt, L 1 7S. 
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liferature, which engaged the first talents of 
Augustan age, — Addison and Steele, Swift 
Bolingbroke. The popular taste for news and poli 
tieal argumeut was becoming universal : all men 
were politiciana, and every party had its chosen 
writers. The influence of the press was widely ex- 
tended : but in becoming an instrument of party, it 
compromised its character, and long retarded the 
recognition of its freedom. Party rancour too often 
TiicpreMan betrayed itself in outrageous license and 
pfpmu. calumny. And the war which ruJers bad 
liitherto waged against the press, was now taken up by 
parties. Writers in the service of rival factiooa had 
to brave the vengeance of their political foes, whomi 
they stung with sarcasm and lampoon. They could 
expect no mercy from the couils, or from Parlia- 
ment. Every one was a libeller who outraged the 
sentiments of the dominant party. The Commons. 
far from vindicating public liberty, rivalled the Star 
Chamber in their zeal against libels. Now they had 
' a sermon to condemn and a parson to roast ;' ' now 
a member to expel;' now a journalist to punish, or 
a pamphlet to burn.' Society was no less intolerant. 
In the late reign, Dyer, having been reprimanded by 
the speaker, was cudgelled by Lord Mohun in a 
cofFee-houie ; * and in this reigu, Tutcbin, who had 



115 1. 

' Steele, in 1713. SpeSir B. Valpole'g admirable epeeeli; FitrL 
HisL, vi. 1268 ; Coie's Walpule, i. 72. 

' Dr. Drake and othara, 1702 ; Par!. Hist., vi. 19 ; Dr. Cowarf, 
1704 ; Biid., 831 ; David Edicardi, 170B ; Ibid., 612 ; Swift's Publie 
Spirit of the Whigs. 171S (Lords') -.PutV. B\W.,m. I'iei. 
* 16H; ifeiinel'B Hisl., iii. 6ii6;^uin:»tu'a\'ta.Tt»\vnj6,"\.\eA, 
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braved the Commons and the attomey-general, was 
waylaid in the streets, and actually beaten to death.' 
So strong was the feeling against the press, that 
proposals were even made for reviving the Licensing 
Act. It was too late to resort to such a policy : 
but a new restraint was devised in the form of a 
Hiamp duty on newspapers and advertise- nr^jiamp 
mente,* — avowedly for the pui-pose of re- °''' ' " 
pressing libels. This poHcy, being found effectual 
in limiting the circulation of cheap papers," wag 
improved upon in the two following reigns,* and 
continued in high esteem until our own time.* 

The press of the two first Georges made no marked 
Advances in influence or character. An Them™ 
aee adorned by Pope, Johnson, and Gold- teigmoi 
smith, — by Hume and Robertson, — by u. 
Sterne, Gray, Fielding, and Smollett, claims no 
mean place in the history of letters. But it* poli- 
tical literature had no such pretensions. Falling 
far below the intellectual standard of the previou:; 
reign, it continued to express the passions and 
malignity of parties. Writers were hired by states- 
men to decry Uie measures and blacken the charac- 

' Sl Tt., »iv. 1199; Hnot. i. 173. 

- 10 Anne, c 19. | 101, 118; Bnolntioiu. Jone and, \-\1\ ParL 
Bml, Ti. lltl : Qaern'B Speech, April 1T13: II., 1173. 

■ -Dojoo know tlul Gnib Sceet i* doul aad buried during ih« 
iMt ■ecL'— Ac/Cj Jrwni. to SMZa, Ang. 7tli, 1712- 
' Hit worlu Ten hkvked in ererr ^atiA, 
But •eUom rose abore • >lw( : 
Of lata, indeed, the p>pra Marap 
IKd Teij mndi hi* gemna enmp ; 

jiea ha amid nol vpend hia fiia 
w iBtead«] U> ntire.' 
—Smftt JWbu, ui. U. KSi^KTvi^') IfCftCkii. 
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ters of their rivals; aad, instead of seeking to !n- 
Btruct the people, devoted their taleutE to the per- 
sonal service of their employers, and the narrowest 
interests of faction. Exercising unworthily a mean 
craft, they brought literature itself into disreput*".' 

The press, being ever the tool of party, continui?d 
to be exposed to its vengeance;' but, except when 
Jacobite papers, more than usually disloyal, openly 
prayed for the restoration of the Stuarts,* the press 
gentirally enjoyed a fairer toleration. Sir Robert 
Walpole, good-humoured, insensitive, liberal, — and 
uo great reader, — -was indiiferent to the attacks of 
the press, and avowed his contempt for political 
writers of all parties.* And other ministers, more 
easily provoked, found a readier vengeance in the 
gall of their own bitter scribes, than in the tedious 
processes of the law. 

Such was the condition of the press on the acces- 
i'r<rrion sion of George III. However debased by 
<iw. HI. the servile uses of party, and the low es- 

■ Speaking in 1T40, Mr. Pii)teDe}r termed tbe miniBterial writera 
'a lierd of wretches, wlioni neither information oin enlighten, nor 
aflluenca elevate.' ' If their patronsvould ri^ad their Tritingn, their 
ularies would qniclilj he withdrawn : for a few pages voald coa- 
Tinee them that they can ncitler attack nor defend, neither raise nny 
maa'e reputation bj their panegyric, nor destroy it by their defama- 
tion.' — Pari, Hist., xi, 882. — See also eame exceUeat poasagea ja 
lorster's Life of Goldsmith, 71 : EJ. 18i8. 

' ParL Hiat., Tiii. 1166; ii. 867- 

' Mist's Jonni., May 27th, 1731 ; Pari. Hirt., yii. flOi ; Trial o# 
MathBBB. 1710 i St. Tc„ IV. 1323. 

* On tbe 2nd Dee., 1740, ha said: 'Nor do I often read th« 
pHpera of either party, eieept when I am informed by a< 
nave more inclination to such studies than mysilf, that * 
risen by some accident above their common level.' Agai 
nerer djBcoveied anjr reason to exalt the nuthora who write sgainit 
the administration, to a higher liegtea of resuCation than their oppv 
ntuU.'—farl. Hiat., xi. 882. 
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teem of its writers,' its political iafluence was nut 
tlie leas acknowledged. With an increasing body of 
readers, interested in public affairs, and swayed by 
party feelings and popular impulses, it could not 
fail to become a powerful friend, or formidable foe, 
to miuisters. 'A late nobleman, who had been a 
member of several administrations,' said Smollett, 
' observed to me, that one good writer was of more 
importance to the government, than twenty place- 
men in the House of Commons.' ' Its influence, u« 
an auxiliary in party warfare, had been proved. It 
was now to rise above party, and to become a great 
popular power, — the representative of public opinion. 
The new reign suddenly developed a freedom of 
discussion hitherto nnkuown ; and within a tew 
years, the people learned to exercise a powerful con- 
trol over their rulers, by an active and undaunted 
press, by public meetings, and, lastly, by political 
concert and association. 

The government was soon at issue with the presH. 
Lord Bute was the first to illustrate its WDkau-i 
power. Overwhelmed by a storm of ob- Briu.i..' 
loquy and ridicule, he bowed down before it and 
fled. He did not attempt to stem it by the tenur 
of the law. Vainly did his oivn hired writers eii- 
deavour to shelter him;' vainly did the king up- 
hold bis favourite. The unpopular minister wai 

' WalpoUa Mem., jij. 116, 164 : Yaxsm't, Life of Gold.milh, 887. 

' ForeUr's Life of GoldBmith, 666. In 1738. Mr. Danvir* amd : 
' The nentimenU of one of these xcribblera hare more vtight ■illi 
tbfl multitude thiin the opinioD of the beat politiciiin in the Itiugduin.' 
—PaA Hist., I. 4*8. 

■ DodingtoDB Diarj, Hi, 418, &c,; Hitilaij ol k Lun lfii\tQtv\ v 
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Bwept away : but the storm continued. ForemoBt 
among his assailants had been the 'North Briton,' 
conducted by Wilkes, who was not disposed to spare 
the new minister, Mr, Grenville, or the court. It 
liad hitherto been the custom for jomnalists to cast 
.1 thin veil over sareasms and abuse directed against 
public men ;' but the ' North Briton ' assailed them 
openly and by name.' The affected concealment of 
names, indeed, was compatible neither with the 
freedom nor the fairness of the press. In shrinking' 
from the penalties of the law, a writer also evade'I 
the responsibilities of truth. Truth is ever associ- 
ated with openness. The free use of names was 
therefore essential to the development of a sound 
political literature. But as yet the old vices of 
journalism prevailed ; and to coarse invective and 
slander, was added the unaccustomed insult of a name 
(jpenly branded by the libeller. 

On the 23rd of April, 1763, appeared the meraor- 
'Ktirtu able number 4.'> of the 'North Briton,' 
15. ' ' commenting upon the king's speech at the 
prorogation, and upon the unpopular peace recently 
concluded.* It was at once stigmatised by the 
court as an audacious libel, and a studied insult to 



I Eren the Ananst Bpgiater. during tlin first few yearn ol iFita 
reign, in narrating domestic evenla, geoeraliy ayoided the use d( 

■kr. P.,' -D. ofN.,"E. of B.,' 17G2, p. 481 'Mr. F.,' 'Mr. GrJ 
p. 62 ; * Lord H.' and ' Lord E-r-t,' 1 763, p. *0 ; ' M. of E.,' 176-'), 

p. 44;'MarquiB of B ,' and 'Mr. G ,' 1769, p. 60; 'Thi 

k ,' 1770, p. fiS, &c. &c. 

' ' Tha highrst names, whethnr of stHlnsmen or D)agiECra.tea, wem 
printed at length, und the InaiDuattoBti west atiU higher,' — WaignU* 
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tlie king himBelf ; and it has since been represented 
ID the same light, by historians not heated by the 
controversies of that time.' But however bitter 
and offensive, it unquestionably assailed the minis- 
ter rather than the king. Recognising, again and 
again, the constitutional maxim of ministerial res- 
ponsibility, it treated the royal speech as the com- 
position of the minister.* 

The court were in no mood to brook the licenBe 
of the press. Why had great lords been ProMedingi 
bumbled, parties broken up, and the Com- wukw. 
mons managed by the paymaster, if the king was to 
be defied by a libeller?' It was resolved that he 
should be punished, — not like common libellers, by 
the attorney-general, but by all the powers of the 
state. Prerogative was strained by the issue of a 
general warrant for the discovery of the authors and 
printers:* privilege was perverted for the sake of 
vengeance and persecution ; " and an information 
for libel was filed against Wilkes in the Court of 
King's Bench, Had tlie court contented themselves 
with the last proceeding, they would have had the 
libeller at their feet. A verdict was obtained against 
Wilkes for printing and publishing a seditious and 
scandalous libel. At the same time the jury found 
his ' Essay on Woman ' to be an ' obscene and impious 
libel.'* Hut the other measures taken to crush 
Wilkes were so repugnant to justice and decency, 

' Adolphog' Hist., i. !16 ; Huphes' Hiaf.. i. 312. 
» Lord MatoD's Hist., t. 16 ; Maasej-'a Hiet., i. 167. 

• Podington'g Diary, 215, 419, &c.: Hitt. of a lun K\Tv>jn\-^,11. 

• A.fra, Vol. III. p. 2. » See!iiyra.\o\.U.-l. 
^■'Jiim-iri imports, ir. 2527; St. Tr., lix, \01b 
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that these verdicta were resented by the people as 
part of his persecution a. The Court of King's 
Bench shared the odium attached to the govern- 
ment, which Wilkes spared no pains to aggravate. 
He complained that Lord Mansfield had permitted 
the informations against him to be irregularly 
amended on the eve of his trial : he inveighed 
against the means by which a copy of his ' Essay on 
Woman ' had been obtained by the bribery of his 
servant ; and by questions arising out of his out- 
lawry, he contrived to harass the coiu^, and keep his 
case before the public for the nest six years.' The 
people were taught to be suspicious of the adminia- 
{ration of justice, in cases of libel; and, assuredly, 
the proceedings of the government and the doctrines 
of the courts, alike justified their suspicions. 

The printers of the ' North Briton ' suffered as 
printera of "^^^ ^^ *^^ author ; and the government, 
^ntln^" having secured these convictions, proceeded 
''"*■ with unrelenting rigour against other 

printers.' No grand jury stood between the attor- 
ney-general and the defendants ; and the courts, in 
the administration of the law, were ready instru- 
ments of the governaient. Whether this severity 
tended to check the publication of libels or not, it 
aroused the sympathies of the people on the side of 

I State Tr., lii. 1136. 

' Horace Walpole affirms thst 200 infc mmtions were filed, ■ 
larger number than had been prosecuted in the vhole Ihirtj-thra* 
TinpBof the last reign.— B'a/p. M™., ii. lo. 67. But meiiy of th*™ 
must have heen abundontd, for in ITS! the attornry-general stated 
' ' ~ .hirt;.DaB years there had been se 
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the Bufferera. Williams, who had reprinted the 
' North Briton,' being sentenced to the pillory, drove 
there in a coach marked ' 45.' Neai" the pillory the 
inoh erected a gallows, on which they bung the ob- 
noxious symbols of a boot and a Scotch bonnet ; and 
a collection was made for the calprit, which amounted 
to 200i. ' 

Meanwhile ex-offi.cio informations had become ao 
numerous as to attract obaervation in Par- Ex->ffna 
liament; where Mr. Nicholson Calvert ti™- Mr, 
moved for a bill to discontinue them. He ""''°"' ^ 
referred the origin of the practice to the "'°' 
Star Chamber, — complained of persons being put 
upon their trial without the previous finding of a 
grand jury, — and argued that the practice was 
opposed to the entire policy of our laws. His 
motion, however, was brought forward in opposition 
to the advice of his friends,* and being coldly 
seconded by Mr. Serjeant Hevritt, was lost on a 
division, by a large majorjtj.' 

The excitement which Wilkes and his injudicious 
oppressors had aroused had not yet subsided, Janiu. 
when a more powerful writer arrested public atten- 
tion.* Junius was by far the moat remark- u^ncta 
able public writer of his time." He was "'^'"'™- 
clear, terse, and logical in statement, — learned, in- 

> Walp. Hein„ ii. SO ; Walp. Letters, jr. 49, 
» Walp. Mem., ii. S4. 

* ^ea, 204 ; Noee, 78 ; Fail. Hi«l., xri. 40. 

< Walp. Mom., iii. 184 ; Lord Brougham'H Works, iii. 42S, el J«. 

' Burke, spenking of his letlar to Un* kiDg.HBid: — 'It was th« 

>«pcoiir nnd renom with which I was struck. In Iheie r«s^««»>-Vk« 

-li.u'lh Briton" ii us much inferior t« hita, as \& ait«lisX.'a, «\\.,wA. 

jodgmeaU'—Pori. Hut., iri. nS4. 
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genious, and subtle io disputation, — eloquent in 
appeals to p^^pular paasion, — polished, and trenchant 
as steel, in sarcasm, — terrible in in\'ective. Ever 
striving to wound the feelings, and sully the reputa- 
tion of others, he was even more conspicuous for 
rancour and envenomed bitteroess than for wit. 
With the malignant spirit of a libeller, — without 
scruple or regard for truth, — he assailed the private 
character, no less than the actions of public men. 
In the 'Morning Advertiser' of the 19th of 
December 1769, appeared Junius'a celebrated letter 
jiiTiiiia-g to the king.' Inflammatory and seditious, 
ihB ting. it could not be overlooked ; and as the 
author was unknown, iaformations were immediately 
hied against the printci's and publishers of the letter. 
But before they were brought to trial, Almoa, the 
bookseller, was trii^d for selling the ' London 
Museum,' in which the libel was reprinted.' His 
connection with the publication proved to be so 
Blight that he escaped with a nominal punishment. 
Two doctrines, however, were maintained in this 
case, which excepted libels from the general princi- 
ples of the criminal law. By the first, a publisher 
piibiiiher was held criminally answerable for the acts 
u»bii; for of big servants, uuless proved to be neither 
eerfantt. privy Dor assenting to the publication of a 
libel. So long as exculpatory evidence was admitted, 
this doctrine was defensible : but judges afterwards 
refused to admit such evidence, holding that the 

* L«tter, No. ixi 

• IValp. Mem., if 

«r/. liis. Hit. 
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publication of a libel by a publisher's servant wm 
proof of hiB criminality. And thia monstrous rule 
of law prevailed until 1843, wlien it was condemned 
by Lord Campbell's Libel Act.' 

The second doctrine was wholly subversive of the 
rights of juries, in cases of libel. Already, ^^^^ 
on the trial of the printers of the ' North \l^^ 
Briton,' Lord Mansfield had laid it down ^',1'^™' 
that it was the province of the court alone '"^'^^ 
to judge of the criminality of a libel. This doc- 
trine, however questionable, was not without 
authority ; ' and was now enforced with startling 
clearness by his lordship. The only material issue 
for the jury to try, was whether the paper was libel- 
lous or not ; and this was emphatically declared to 
be entirely beyond their jurisdiction.^ Trial by jury 
was the sole security for freedom of the press ; and 
it was found to have no place in the law of Eng- 
land. 

Again, on the trial of Woodfall, his lordship told 
tlie jury that, ' as for the intention, the wndha'. 
malice, the sedition, or any other harder mui) 1770, 
words which might be given in informations for 
libels, public or private, they were merely formal 
words, mere words of course, mere inferences of law, 
— with which the jury were not to concern them- 
selves.' The jury, however, learning that the offence 
which they were trying was to be withdrawn from 

' 6 & 7 Vict., e. 96. § 7 ; Hnns. Deb., 3rd Ser., Ivi. 3S6, Ac. 

' Lord Rajmond in Franklin's Cone. 1731; Ch. Justice Lee io 
Ovcn'i amt, 1TG2-— Si. Tr., ivii. 1243; xviil. 1203; Pari Hlrt, 
«Ti 1275- 

' JJun-.. 2ase; Slsle Tr., u. 803, 
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their cognisance, adroitly hit the palpatle blot of 
euch a doctrine, by finding ^\'^oodfall ' guilty of 
printing and publishing only.' In vain was it con- 
tended, on the part of the crown, that this verdict 
should be amended, and entered as a general verdict 
Mm.soui. "^ giii'ty. The court held the verdict to 
"'"■ be uncertain, and that there must be a 

new trial.' Miller, the printer and piiblieher of the 
Muior's ' Evening Post,' was next tried, at OuildbalU 
wui, 17J0. To avert such a verdict as that in Wood- 
fall's case, Lord Mansfield, in language still stronger 
and more distinct, laid it down that the jury must 
not concern themselves with the character of the 
paper charged as criminal, but merely with the fact 
of its publication, and the meaning of some few 
words not in the least doubtful. In other words, the 
prisoner was tried for his offence by the judge, and 
not by the jury. In this case, however, the jury 
boldly took the matter into their own hands, and 
returned a verdict of not guilty.' 

Other printers were also tried for the publication 
puBp- of this same letter of Jimius, and ac- 

Lort° _ ^ quitted. Lord Mansfield had, in fac't, 
doctrintt. overshot the mark; aud bis dangero<is 
doctrines recoiled upon himself.* Such startling re- 
strictions upon the natm-al rights of a jury excited 
general alarm and disapprobation.* They were im- 
pugned in several able letters and pamphlets; and 
above all, in the terrible letter of Junius to Lord 



' State Tr., 11. 88fi. 

• Wslp. Mem., iv. 160, 16S. 
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JlansfieH himself.' It was clear that they were fatal 
t<j the liberty of the press. Writers, prosecuted by 
an officer of the crown, without the investigation of 
a grand jury, and denied even a trial by their peerp, 
were placed beyond tlie pale of the law. 

These trials also became the subject of animad- 
version in Parliament, On a motion of i^,„j^ 
Captain Constantine Phipps, for a bill to jj^^""*' 
restrain eca-officio informations, grave opin- ^^^^ 
ions were expressed upon the invasion of Sovliitii 
the rights of jimes, and the criminal re- '" ' 
sponsihility of a publisher for the acta of his servants. 
Lord Mansiield's doctrines were questioned by Mr. 
Cornwall, Mr. Serjeanl Glynn, Mr. Burke, Mr. 
Dunning, and Sir W. Meredith ;' and defended by 
Mr. Attorney-General De Grey, and Mr. Solicitor- 
General Thurlow.^ 

Lord Chatham, in the House of Lords, assaiird 
Lord Mansfield for hia directions to juries j^,^ 
in the recent libel cases. Lord Mansfield ^.^'' 
justified them, and Lord Camden desired 
that they should be fully sta-ted, in order that the 
House might judge of their legality.* 

This debate was followed, in the Commona, by a 
motion of Mr. Serjeant Glynn for a com- Mr. serj^nni 
mittee, to inquire into the administration roiUon. 
jf criminal justice, particularly in cases "to. 
relating to the liberty of the press, and the constitu- 
tional power and duty of juries. The same coiitro- 

■ Not. l«h. 1770 ; Letter No. 11 . Woodfaire Ed.. i[. 159. 
• Mr. Wedderburn m1»o Bpnko against ex-officia infonnal^oM- 
' Pari. Hilt., xTi. 1137. 1 175 ttwo report.). 
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vei'ted qiieatioiia were again discussed; but tho 
feeling of the House being still adverse, tbe mo- 
tion was lost by a majority of one hundred and 
eight.' In this debate, Mr. Charles Fox gave 
little proiniae of his future exertions to improTe 
the law of libel. He aaked, where was the proof, 
'that juries are deprived of their constitutional 
rights ? ' ' The abettors of the motion,' ho said, 
' refer ua to their own libelloua remonstrances, 
and to those infanjous lampoons aud satires which 
they have taken care to write aud circulate.' 

The day after this debate, Lord Jfansfield desired 
Loni that the Lords might he summoned on tfie 

iir^ncM 10th of December, as he had a commuiii- 
mmtfn cation to make to their Lordships. .On 

Wood[air» '^ 

ease. that day, however, instead of submitting 

a motion, or making a statement to the House, he 
merely informed their Lordahips that he had left 
with the clerk of the House a copy of the judgment 
of the Court of Kiag's Bench, in WoodfeU's case, 
which their Lordships might read, and take copies 
of, if they pleased. This, however, was enough to 
invite discussion ; and on the following day, Lord 
Camden accepted this paper as a challenge directed 
personally to himself. ' He has thrown down, the 
glove,' he said, ' and I take it up. In direct con- 
tradiction to him, I maintain that his doctrine is 
not tbe law of England.' He then proposed sii 
questions to Lord Mansfield upon the subject. Hia 
lordship, in great distress and confusion, said, ' he 

i. ISll; CaTendish I>b1>„ 
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would not answer interrogatories,' but that the 
matter should l>e discussed.' No time, however, 
fixed for this discuesion ; and notwithstanding 
the warmth of the combatants, it was not resumed. 

So gi'ave a constitutional wrong, however, could 
not be suffered without further remon- ^^^ 
strances. Mr. Dowdeswell moved for a Sir?*" 
bill to settle doubts concerning the rights 3(ln!!i°rai, 
of jurors in prosecutions for libels, which ^"'' 
formed the basis of that brought in, twenty years 
later, by Mr, Fox," The motion was seconded by 
Sir Gr. Savile, and supported by Mr, Burke, in a 
masterly speech, in which he showed, that if the 
criminality of a libel were properly excluded from 
the cognisance of a jury, — then should the malice 
in charges of murder, and the felonious intent in 
charges of stealing, be equally removed from their 
jurisdiction, and confided to the judge. If such a 
doctrine were permitted to encroach upon our laws, 
juries would ' become a dead letter in our constitu- 
tion,' The motion was defeated on a question of 
adjournment.^ All the Whig leaders were sensible 
of the danger of leaving public writers at the mercy 
of the courts; and Lord Rockingham, writing to 
Mr. Dowdeswell, said, ' he who would really assist 
in re-establishing and confirming the right in juiies 
to judge of both law and fact, would be the best 
friend to posterity.'* This work, however, was not 

' Pari. Hist,, ivi. 1321 ; Preface to WtwdfiiirB Janios. i. 4D; 
I Letter No, 82, JuniuB ; WoodfiiU'e Ed., iii, 285 ; Walpole'a Mmc., iy. 
120; Lord CHmpbfU's Lives of ihe Chancel lore, v. 206. 

■ Bo^nghnrn Mem., ii. 198. 

' 218 to 72; Pari. Hist., xvii. 43; Burke's WdAb,!. \*1^ ■.■£AA%\1. 

* BopJfin^fis/D jlfoBi., ii. 390. 
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yet to be accomplished for many yeare ; and the la^r 
of libel continued to "be administered by the courts, 
according to the doctrine which Parliament had 
hitherto shrunk from condemning. 

But the rights of juries continued to be inflexibly 
M.. Br- maintained in the courts, by the eloquence 
rnrtitha and noble courage of Mr, Erskine. The 
jnrioa. eiertions of that consummate advocate in 

defence of the Dean of St. Asaph, are memorable in 
ca»eoi forensic history.' At vaiious stages of the 
Ft. Ai»ph. proceedings, in this case, he vindicated 
Ihe right of the jury to judge of the criminality of 
Not 16U), ^'^ ^'^^^ ' ^"*^ ^" arguing for a new trial, 
'"*- delivered a speecli, which Mr. Fox repeat- 

edly declared to be ' the finest argument in the 
English language.'' He maintained 'that the de- 
fendant had had, in fact, no trial ; having been 
found guilty without any investigation of his guilt, 
and without any power left to the jury to take 
cognisance of his innocence.' And by the most 
closely connected chain of reasoning, — by authorities, 
—and by cases, he proved that the anomalous doc- 
tiine against which he was contending was at vari- 
ance with the laws of England. The new trial 
was refused; and so little did Lord Mansfield an- 
ticipate the approaching condemnation of his doc- 
trine, that he sneered at the 'jealousy of leaving the 
law to the court,' as *■ puerile rant and declamation.' 
Buch, however, was not the opinion of the first 
statesmen of his own time, nor of posterity. 

' In 1778. He hud only Von called to iho bar on the Iniit diiy 
of the preeerfing term. — St, Ti., iLii. I ; EiakiuEa apeecb*!!, 
minlaFgh Raricw, vol. iii. IQB. 
■ Wjle to Sl Tr.. «ii, 971. 
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Mr. Erskine then moved in arrest of judgment. 
He bad known throiigliout that no part of the pub- 
lication, as charged in the indictnaent, was criminfil : 
but had insisted upon maintaining the great piiblio 
rights which he had so gloriously defended. Ho 
now pointed out the innocence of the publication 
in point of law: the coiul; were unanimoiisly of 
opinion that the indictment was defective ; and the 
dean was at length discharged from his prosecution.' 

The trial of Stockdale, in 1789, afforded Mr. 
Erskine another opportunity of assertiug Bt„^^a^p., 
the liberty of the press, in the most fli>- "*"'■ '"*'■ 
quest speech ever delivered in a British Court of 
Justice. Stockdale was prosecuted by the attomev- 
general, at the instance of the House of Commons,' 
for publishing a defence of Warren Hastings, written 
by the Rev. Mr, Logan. This pamphlet was charged 
in the information as a scandalous and seditious 
libel, intended to vilify the House of Commons so, 
corrupt and unjust, in its impeachment of Warrea 
Hastings. After urging special grounds of defence, 
Mr. Erskine contended, with consummate skill and 
force of argument, that the defendant was not to be 
judged by isolated passages, selected and put to- 
gether in the information, bnt by the entire context 
of the pubis (;ati on, and its general character and 
objects. \i these were fair and proper, the defend- 
ant must be acquitted. That question he put to 
the jury as one which ' cannot, in common sense, ba 
anything resembling a question of law, but is a pure 
' St. Tr., ixi. 8*7-1048 : ErskioBH Spretliaa, i. 388 ; LwvJ L»m^ 
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question of fact.' Lord Kenyon, who tried the 
I'iiiise, did not controvert this doctrine, and the jury 
fiiirly comparing the whole pamphlet with the in- 
fcirmation, returned a verdict of not guilty.' Thus 
Mr. Erskine succeeded in establishing the important 
doctrine that full and free discussion was lawful,— 
that a man was not to be pimished for a few un- 
ftiiarded expressions, but was entitled to a fair con- 
ftructioQ of his general purpose and animua in 
writing, — of which the jury were to judge. This 
was the last trial fur libel which occun-ed, before 
J^Ir. Fox's libel bill. Mr. Erskine had done all 
*hat eloquence, courage, and forensic skill could do 
for the liberty of the press and the rights of juries. 

It now only remained for the legislature to accom- 
Mr, Foi'i P^'®'' v/liait had been too long postponed. 
Mi^Mch" 1° ^^7- 1791, Mr, Fox made noble amends 
''"'■ for his flippant speech upon the libel laws, 

twenty years before. Admitting that his views had 
then been mistaken, he now exposed the dangeroua 
.inomaly of the law, in a speech of great argiunen- 
tative power and learning. Mr. Erskine's defence 
of the Dean of St, Asaph he pronounced to be ' bo 
(iloquent, so luminous, and so convincing, that it 
wanted but in opposition to it, not a man, but a 
giant.' If the doctrine of the courts was right 
in cases of libel, it would be right in cases of 
treason. He might himself be tried for writing 
a paper charged to be an overt act of treason. In 
the fact of publicatioa the jury would find a ver- 
dict of guilty ; and if no motion were made in arrest 
ufjtiilgmeitt, the court wouV\ a^y ' leiUvHvbe hanged 

' tit. Tr„ isii. 'iV, \ i--rsVnieBSei*:^ve¥,\\. -W" 
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ftnd quartered.' A man would thus lose his lilo 
without the judgment of hia peers. He was worthily 
seconded ' by Mr. Eisklne, whose name will ever be 
associated with that important measure. His argu- 
ments need not be recapitulated. But one state- 
ment, iUiisti-ative of the law, must not be omitted. 
After showing that the judj^es had usurped the un- 
questionable privilege of the jury to decide upon the 
guilt or innocence of the accused, he stated, 'that if, 
upon a motion in arrest of judgment, the innocence 
of the defendant's intention was argued before the 
court, the answer would be and was given uniformly, 
that the verdict of guilty had concluded the crimi- 
nality of the intention, though the consideration of 
that question had been, by the judge's authority, 
wholly withdrawn fj'om the jury at the trial.' 

The opinion of the Commons had now undergone 
■o complete a change upon this question, that Mr. 
Fox's views found scarcely any opponents. The at- 
tomey^;eneral supported him, and suggested that a 
hill should be at once brought in for declaring the 
t law, to which Mr. Fox readily assented. Mr. Pitt 
thought it necessary ' to regulate the practice of the 
courts in the trial of libels, and render it conformable 
to the spirit of the constitution.' The bill wtis 
brought in without a dissentient voice, and passed 
rapidly through the House of Commons.* 

In the Lords, however, its further progress was 
opposed by Lord Thurlow, on account of its import- 
ance, and the late period of the session. Lord 

' The tnotlor, iras one of form. ' lli»t t\ve Gtini C*jmiiiM.>ifc '!■■« 
^^burb ofJastiee do sit ..n Turaday noxL.' 
■. Hint., nil, fi51-60a. 
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riniideo supported it, as a declaration of what lie 
l:ad ever maintained to be the true principles of lie 
law of England. The bill was put off for a month, 
without a diviEion : but two proteeta were entered 
against its postponemeLit.' 

In the following seaaion Mr. Fox's bill was again 
liBeiBui, unanimouBly passed by the Commons. In 
ii"^i. Mth, ^^ Lords it met with renewed opposition 
'''^■'' from Lord Thurlow, at whose instance the 

si'cond reading was postponed, until the opinions of 
the judges could be obtained upon certain questions.' 
Opinion irf Seven questions were submitted to the 
April'm": ju'iges,' and on the 1 1th of May their 
itiij luh. answers wereretumed. Had anything been 
wanting to prove the danger of those principles of 
Iliw which it was now sought to condemn, it wouhl 
bave been supphed frona the unanimoua answers nf 
the judges. These principles, it seemed, were not 
routined to libel : but the criminality or innocence 
uf any act was 'the result of the judgment which the 
law pronounces upon that act, and must, therefore, 
U;, in all cases and under all 'circumstances, matter 
I'f law, and not matter of fact.' They even main- I 

taiaed, — as Mr. Fos had argued, — that the crimi- | 

iiaiity or innocence of letters or papers set forth as | 

overt acts of treason was matter of law, and not of 
fact ; yet shrinking frona so alarming a conclusion, 
they added that they had offered no opinion ' which 
will have the effect of taking matter of law out of 1 

tlie general issue, or out of a general verdict.'* 

> Pari. Hist., uii. 7S6-74S. ' !h>d., 1U3S. 1 

■ ibid., Vi^^. * ibid., :3G1. | 
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Liird Caaiden conibuted the doctrines of the judges, 
uad repeated his own matured aud reiterated opiiiiun 
of the law. The bill was now speedily paaaed ; with 
u protest, signed by Lord Thurlow and tive other 
lords, predictiug 'the coufuaiou aud destruction of 
the law of England.' ' 

And thus, to the immortal honour of Mr. Fox, 
Mr. Erskine, Lord Camden, aud the legiB- a«aita of 
lature, was passed the famous Libel Bill of Acu 
1792,' in opposition to all the judges and chief legal 
authorities of the time. Being in the form of a de- 
ularatoiy law, it was in effect a reversal of the deci- 
sions of the judges by the High Court of Parliament. 
Its success was undoubted, for all the purposes far 
which it was designed. While it maintained the 
jight« of juries, and secured to the subject a fair 
trial by his peers, it introduced no uncertainty in 
the law, nor dangerous indulgence to criminals. On 
the contrary, it was acknowledged that government 
better protected &om unjust attacks, when 
juries were no longer sensitive to privileges with- 
held, and jealous of the bench which was usurping 



Since the beginning of this reign, the prew had 



1 Pari. Hill., xii. 1404. 1534-15:18: Ann. R<«.. IT9S. p.353j 
tiroii.BS ;LDTd Canpbeti'ilJi'Hipf thfCluiKvlliini. t. 346. It*H 

fidloved t7 ■ armilar law paMwi \ij ibs Parlianeni of Irelsad. 
> 32 Gn. III. e. SO. Lord Ha^anbj •a7i>:--Poi ud PiU an 

&irlj BBtiUHl la dirida tbc h>|^ iMoaur of haring add«d U aur 

■tatoU 'bcM^ the ineMimabla bw wbirb ptxMtha liliMtjorihapnM 
' ' nndcT tha nMMtwa of jariea.' Tbu i« dtcd and aeMpt^d hj itx^ 

ttaohopn m bia lib of PiU, H, 14* : tmt rty «•* P ' '" 
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made great advances in freedom, influence, and c 
omend dderatian. T^le right to criticise public 
tTMoui- affairs, to question the acts of the govern- 
tbe msL ment, and the proceedings of the legislature, 
had been established. Ministers had been taught, 
by the constant failure of prosecutions,' to trust to 
public opinion for the vindication of their measures, 
rather than to the errors of the law for the silencing 
of libellera. Wilkes and Junius had at once stimu- 
lated the activity of the press, and the popular inte- 
rest in public affairs. Reporters and printers having 
overcome the resistance of Parliament to the publi- 
cation of debates,' the press was brought into closer 
relations with the state. Its functions were elevated, 
and its responsibilities increased. Statesmen now 
had audience of the people. They could justify 
their own acts to the world. The falsehoods and 
misrepresentations of the press were exposed. Rulers 
and their critics were brought face to face, before 
the tribunal of public opiniou. The sphere of the 
press was widely extended. Not writers only, but 
the first minds of the age, — men ablest in council 
and debate, — were daily contributing to the instruc- 
tion of their countrymen. Newspapers promptly 
met the new requirements of their position. Several 
were established during this period, whose high re- 
putation and influence have survived to our own 
time ; * and by fullness and rapidity of intelligence, 

I On the 27th Ndv., 1770, tbe Atlomoj-GeBeml De Grej ' de- 
cUred Bolemnly that hs hnd hardly b<«n »bls t« bring a singU 
ofteiidpr tu.iuBtice.'— PaW. fl«(.,3tvi. 1138. 

' AlMV, p. 33, M 1(0. 

> ViB.. The MornLne Chronicle. 1769 (eitinci id 18(1*1 : The 
Uoruuig Pari, 1772 ; The Morning HeruIJ, 17S(i te»iinrt in I8S1I) ; 
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frequeucy of publication, and literary ability, proved 
themselvea worthy of their honourable mission to 
instruct the people. 

Nor is it unworthy of remark that art had come 
to the aid of letters, in poUtical contro- caricBtu™. 
veray. Since the days of Walpole, caricatures had 
occasionally pourt.rayed ministers in grotesque forms, 
and with comic incidtnts : but during this period, 
caricaturists had begun to exercise no little in- 
fluence upon popidar feeling. The broad humour 
and bold pencil of Gillray had contributed to fo- 
meut the excitement against Mr. Fox and Lord 
North ; and this skilful limner elevated caricatui'e 
to the rank of a new art. The people were fami- 
liarised with the perBons and characters of public 
men : crowds gathered round the printsellers' win- 
dows ; and as they passed on, laughing good- 
huraouredly, felt little awe or reverence for rulers 
whom the caricaturist had made ridiculous. The 
press had found a powerful ally, which, first used in 
the interests of party, became a further element of 
popular force.' 

Meanwhile, other means had been devised, — more 
powerful than the press,— for directing -^^^.^ 
public opinion, and exercising influence ^^J 
over the government and the legislature. "'*'"'"•■ 
Public meetings had been assembled, political asso- 
ciations organised, and ' agita.tion ' — as it has since 

The Times, founded in 1788. holds bq uodiapuK^ position as thi 
flrat D«wsiuLper in the world.— i/unf'« Fourth Ettati, n. B&-18a. 

' Wtighi'a EngUnri under the HoQse of Hanovir, i. 1 38, 403 ; u. 
74-83. &e. ; Twise's Lifa of Eldon, i. 1 62 ; Lord Slanhope'g Lilu of 
Hit, i. 23S. 
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been termed, —reduced to a system. la all ages aad 
i^oimtries, and under every form of government, the 
people have been accustomed, in periods of excite- 
ment, to exercise a direct influence over their rulers. 
Sometimes by tumults and rebt'llions, sometimes by 
ckmouiij and discontent, tliey have made known 
their grievances, and struggled for redress.' In 
England, popular feelings had too often exploded in 
civil wars and revolutions ; and, in more settled 
times, the people htid successfully overborne the 
government and the legislature. No minister, how- 
ever powerful, could be wholly deaf to their clamours. 
In 1733, Sir Robert Walpole had been forced to 
withdraw his excise scheme.* In 1734, Parliament 
had been compelled to repeal a recent act of just 
toleration, in deference to popular prejudices.* 

In the beginning of this reign, the populace had 
combined with the press in hooting Lord Bute out 
of the king's service ; and for mauy years afterwards 
popular excitement was kept alive by the ill-advised 
measures of the Court and Parliament. It waa a 
period of discontent and turbulence. 

In 1765, the Spitalfields' si Ik- weavers, exasperated 
Tbasiik- by the rejection of a bill for the protfio 
rtoia.iiM. tion of their trade by the House of Lords, 
paraded in front of St. James' Palace with black 
May wui. flags, siUTOunded the Houses of Parliament 
at Westminster, and questioned the peers aa they 

u'eet jamaiH par snvie d'attaquer qn'nlla 
ence da Boutl'rir.'— itfe/n. deSaliu, i. 133. 
ix. 7 ; Co»o s Walpole, i. 372 ; JArd Hsp 
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le ouL, concerning their votes. They assailed tlie 
l)ulce of Bedford, at whose instance the hill had been 
[tiirownout; and having been dispersed by cavalry 

1 Palace Yard, they proceeded to attack Maj- nth. 
E Bedford House, whence they were repulsed by the 
.rds.' It was an irregular and riotous attempt to 
I overftwe the deliberations of Parliament. It was 
J tumult of the old type, opposed alike Lo law and 
I Tational liberty : but it was not the less successful. 
1 Encouraged by the master manufacturers, and ex- 
y erted in a cause then in higb favour with statesmen, 
1 it was allowed to prevail. Lord Halifax promised to 
' satisfy the weavers ; ' and in the nest year, to their 
I great joy, a. bill was passed restraining the importa- 
tion of foreign silks.' 

But the general discontents of the time shortly 
I developed other popular demonstrations Popular 

more formidable, which were destined I'^s. 
f to form a new era in coustitutional government. In 
I 1768, the excitement of the populace in the cause 
, of Wilkes, led to riots and a conflict with the mili- 
1 tary. But the tumultuoua violence of mobs was 
\ succeeded by a deeper and more constitutional agi- 
tation. The violation of the rights of the electors 
of Middlesex by the Commons,* united, in support 
I of Wilkes, the first statesmen of the time, the par- 
liamentary opposition, the wronged electors, the 
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may;istratea and citizens of London, a large body of 
the middle classes, the press, and the populace. 
Puhiic Enthusiastic meetings of freeholders were 

and BaBoci- assembled to support their champion, with 
i76a-jo, whom the freeholders of other couiities 
made common cause. The throne was approached 
by addresses and remonstrances. Junius thundered 
forth his fearful invectives. Political agitation was 
rife in various forms : but its most memorable 
feature was that of public meetings, which at this 
period began to take their place among the institu- 
tions of the country.' No less than seventeen 
counties held meetings to support the electors of 
Middlesex.' Never had so general a demonstration 
of public sentiment been made, in such a form. It 
was a new phase in the development of public 
opinion. This movement was succeeded by the for- 
mation of a 'society for supporting the bill of 
rights.' 

Ten years later, public meetings assum?d more 
Tiihiic meet- Importance and a wider organisation. The 
SO- ' freeholders of Yorkshire and twenty-thiee 

other counties, and the inhabitants of many cities, 
were assembled, by their sheriffs and chief magii*- 
trates, to discuss economical and parliamentary re- 
form. These meetings were attended by the leading 
men of each neighbourhood ; and speeches were 
' Ana. Reg., 1770, p, 68, 60. On the 31st OoMber, 1770, a lalga 
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made, and resolutiuna and petitious agreed to, with a 
view to influence Parliament, and attract public 
support to the cause. A great meeting was held iu 
"Westminster Hall, with Mr. Fox in the chair, which 
was attended by the Duke of Portland, and many of 
the moat eminent memhera of the opposition. Nor 
were these meetings spontaneous in each locality. 
They were encouraged by active correspondence, 
association, and concerted movements throughout 
the coimtry.' Committees of correspon- pontj,.^] 
dence and association were appointed by ™™'»"™»' 
the several counties, who kept alive the agitation ; 
and delegates were sent to London to give it con- 
centration. This practice of delegation was severely 
t;riticiBed in Parliament. Its representative prin- 
ciple was condemned as a derogation from the rights 
of the legislatm-e : no county delegates could be 
recognised, but knights of the shire returned by the 
sheriff. Jlainly on this ground, the Commons re- 
fused to consider a petition of thirty-two delegatea 
who signed themselves as freeholders only.* The 
future influence of such an organisation over the 
deliberations of Parliament was foreseen ; but it 
could not be prevented. Delegates were a natural 
incident to association. Far from arrogating to 
themselves the power of the Commons, they ap- 
proached that bodyaa humble petitioners for redress. 

■ Svyra, p. 63 ; Ann. Rpg„ 1780. p. 86 ; Pari. Hist., u. 1378 ; 
Wjrill'B Political Papers, i. 1, «/ »ej. ; Wrsiairs Mem., iii. 2B2, 
&e. ; Rootiogham Mem., ii. 391-403 : XaiA J. Kuiwll's Life of Fox, 
i. L'32 ; Walpole'a Jonrn., ii, 389-111. 

* Idth Nor., 1780; Sad April and 8[h Muy, 1781 ; Furl. Hist, 
wi,Sll, i:(ii. 86, 138. 
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They represented a cause,^not the people. So long 
as it was lawful for men to associate, to meet, to dis- 
cuss, to correspond, and to act in concert for political 
objects, they could select delegates to represent their 
opinions. If their aims were lawful and their con- 
diict orderly, no means which they deemed necea- 
sary for giving effect t*> free discussion were uncon- 
stitutional ; and this system, — subject, however, to 
certain restraints,' — has generally found a place in 
later political organisations. Other political so- 
cieties and clubs were now established;' and tlie 
principle of association was brought into active 
operation, with all its ageucies. At this time Mr. 
Pitt, the future enenav of political combi nations, 
encouraged aasociatione to forward the cause of par- 
liamentary reform, took counsel with their delegates, 
and enrolled himself a member of the society for 
constitutional information.* 

Here were further agencies for working upon the 
Political a»- public mind, and bringing the popular will 
i-oneUorafl. to bear upon affairs of state. Association 
for political purposes, and large assemblages of men, 
henceforth became the most powerful and impres- 
sive form of agitation. Marked by reality and 
vital power, they were demonstrations at once of 
moral conviction and numerical force. They com- 
bined discussion with action. However forcibly the 
press might persuade and convince, it moved men 

' /n/rw, p. 187. ' AdolphuH' Hist,, iii. 233. 

■ Sea resolutiuna agreei! to nt h mi'ttiug of membrav and delegatM 
at ths TliHtehi'd Housh 'raverii. Ifljiv IBth, 1732, fn Mr. Kit's own 
writing. St, Tr.. xiii. 492 : itlnu Mr, t.ll'a erideiicc on the Xrisl of 
Horiic Tixike,— AH., iiv. aai. 
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■ingij in tlieir homes and business; but here were 
men assembled to bear wituesa to their earnestness : 
the Bcattcred forces of public opinion were collected 
and made known : a cause was popularised by the 
sympathies and acclamations of the multitude. The 
\>eople confronted their rulers bodily, aa at the 



Again, association invested a cause with perma- 
nent interest. Political excitement may subside in 
a day : but a cause adopted by a body of earnest 
and active men is not suffereci to languish. It is 
kept alive by meetings, deputations, correspondence, 
reaolutions, petitions, tracts, advertisements. It 
is never suffered to be forgotten : until it has 
triumphed, the world has no ptace. 

Public meetings and associations were now des- 
tined to exercise a momentous influence on the state. 
Their force was great and perilous. In a good 
cause, directed by wise and honourable men, they 
were designed to confer signal benefits upon their 
country and mankind. In a bad cause, and under 
the guidance of rash and mischievous leaders, they 
were ready instruments of tumult and sedition. The 
union of moral and physical force may convince, 
but it may also practise intimidation : arguments 
may give place to throats, and fiery words to deeds 
of lawless violence.' Our history abounds with 



leiit, Jea opmiona bp diploient »Tec 
cr-iie lurcc. en ceiie cnnieur, que ne pout jnnmis attendre la peosic 
icritfl.' — Bs Thafuci'Ule. Simner. en Amiriqm, i. 277. 

' ' On nr peut se dissiinuUr que ta liberty illimitip d'uBOcistian, 
to mntiim poliliquf, nr salt, dp tnutee Ics Ubcrtf'A, In demiftrn qn'uu 
ptuplc pHiBst NnpportiT. Si Pile ae la fait pas tomber dans i'niiar. 
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tisaniples o£ the uses and perils of political agita- 
tion. 

The dangers of such agitation were exemplified at 
prntfrfaat this Very time, in their worst fonn, by the 
1VT8-8U. ' Protestant associations. In 1778, the 
legislature having conceded to the Catholics of 
England a small measure of indulgence, a body of 
Protestant zealots in Scotland associated to resist its 
extension to that country. So rapidly had the prin- 
ciple of association developed itself, that no less 
tlian eighty-five societies, or corresponding com- 
mittees, were established in communication with 
Edinburgh. The fanaticism of the people was ap- 
pealed to by Bpeoches, pamphlets, handbills, and 
stTmons, until tlie pioua fury of the populace ex- 
ploded in disgraceful riots. Yet was this wretched 
agitation too HUccessftiL The Catholics of Scotland 
waived their just rights, for the sake of peace ; and 
Parliament submitted its own judgment to the arbi- 
trament of Scottish mobs.' 

This agitation next extended to England. A 
Loni QBorpi Protestant association was formed in Lon- 
iweswent. don, with which numerous local aocieties, 
committees, and clubs in various parts of the king- 
dom, were affiliated. Of this extensive confederation, 
iu both countries, Lord George Gordon was elected 
president. The Protestants of Scotland had over- 
awed the legislature: might not the Protestants of 
England advance their cause by intimidation ? The 
experiment was now to be tried. On the 29th' of 

i-hie, elle ta lui fait, pour ainsi dire, 'oncher i cliaque InBtant,' — Ot 
T.-cq«riiiile, Vemocr.. i, 231. 
' h-fra, Chnp. XII. 
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Maj, 1780, Lord George Gordon called a meeting ot 
the Protestant Association, at Coachmakera' MwUrn hc 
Kail, where a petition to the Commons '?«J'^ 
was agreed to, praying for the repeal of ^suiii'M- 
the late Catholic relief act. Lord George, in 
haranguing this meeting, said that, ' if they meant 
to spend their time in mock debate and idle opposi- 
tion, they might get another leader ; ' and declared 
that he would not present their petition, unless 
attended by 20,000 of bis fellow-citizona. For that 
purpose, on the 2nd of Jime, a large body of peti- 
tioners and others, distinguished by blue cockades, 
assembled in St. George's Fields, whence i,|„„^jr, 
they proceeded by different routes to West- "i^S^ 
minster, and took possession of Palace *^'"''"''- 
Yard, before the two Houses had yet met. As the 
peers drove down to the meeting of their House, 
several were availed and pelted. Lord Boston was 
dragged from his coach, and escaped with difficulty 
from the mob. At the House of Commons, the 
mob forced their way into the lobby and passages, 
up to the very door of the House itself. They 
assaulted and molested many members, obliged 
tbera to wear blue cockades, and shout 'no 
popery ! ' 

Though full notice had been given of such an 
irregular assemblage, no preparations had Rfin«snP 
been made for maintaining the public in««ttd. 
peace, and securing Parliament from intimidation. 
The Lords were in danger of their lives ; yet six 
constablea only could be found to protect them. 
The Commons v 
, TOU u. 



B invested : but their doorkeepers j 
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alone resisted the intrusion of the naob. While 
this tumult was raging, Loid George Gordon 
proceeded to present the Protestant petition, and 
moved that it should be immediately considered in 
committee. Such a proposal could not be submitted 
to m preeence of a hooting mob ; and an amend- 
ment was moved to postpone the consideration of 
tlie petition till another day. A debate ensued, 
during which disorders were continued in the lobby, 
and in Palace Yard. Sometimes the House was in- 
terrupted by violent knocks at the door, and the 
rioters seemed on the point of bursting in. Mem- 
bers were preparing for defence, or to cut their way 
out with their swords. Meanwhile, the author of 
these disorders went several times into the lobby, 
and to the top of the gallery stairs, where he 
harangued the people, telling them that their peti- 
tion was likely to meet with small favour, and nam- 
ing the members who opposed it. Nor did he desist 
from this outrageous conduct, until Colonel Murray, 
a relative of hia own, threatened him with his sword, 
on the entrance of the first rioter. When a division 
was called, the serjeantreportedthathecould not clear 
the lobby ; and the proceedings of the House were Bua- 
pended for a considerable time. At length, a detach- 
ment of military having arrived, the mob dispersed, 
the division was taken, and the House adjourned.' 

The scene at Westminster bad been sufficiently 
Riouio disgraceful: but it was merely the prelude 
London. ^ ry(3'i% and incendiarism, by which London 
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wa? desolated for a week. On the 6th of June, the 
Protestant petition was to be considered. Measures 
had been taken to protect the legislature from 
fiirther outrage : but Lord Stormont'a carriage was 
attacked, and broken to pieces ; Mr. Burke was for 
Home time in the hands of the mob ; and an attempt 
was made upon Lord North's offieial residence, in 
Downing Street. The Commons agreed to resolu- 
tions in vindication of their privileges, and pledging 
themselves to consider the petition when the tumults 
should subside.' 

Meanwhile, the outrages of the mob were en- 
couraged by the aupineness and timidity of the 
government and magistracy, until the whole metro- 
polis was threatened with conflagration. The chapels 
of Catholic ambassadors were burned, prisons broken 
open, the houses of magistrates and statesmen de- 
stroyed ; the residence of the venerable Mansfield, 
with his books and priceless manuscripts, was re- 
duced to ashes. Even the "bank of England was 
threatened. The streets swarmed with drunken 
incendiariea. At length the devastation was stayed 
by the bold decision of the king. ' There shall, at 
least, be one magistrate in the kingdom,' said he, 
' who will do his duty ; ' and by his command a 
proclamation was immediately issued, announcing 
that the king's officers were instructed to repress the 
riots ; and the military received orders to act with- 
out waiting for directions from the civil magis- 
trate. The military were prompt in action ; and 

J Pari. Hist., i^, 661. 
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the rioters were dispersed with bloodshed and 
slaughter.' 

The legality of military interference, io the 
MiiitiuT absence of a magistrate, became after- 
ttiaatomce wai'ds the subject of discussion. It was 
t™"^ laid down by Lord Mansfield, that the 

insurgente, having been engaged in overt acts of 
treason, felony and riot, it was the duty of every 
Bubject of His Majesty, — and not less of soldiers 
than of citizens, — to resist them. On this ground 
was the proclamation justified, and the action of the 
military pronounced to be warranted by law. Hia 
authority was accepted as conclusive. It was ac- 
knowledged that the esecutive, in times of tumult, 
must be armed with necessary power : but with how 
little discretion had it been used? Its timely exer- 
cise might have averted the anarchy and outrages of 
many days, — perhaps without bloodshed. Its tardy 
and violent action, at the last, had added to the evils 
of insurrection a sanguinary conflict with the 
people." 

Such was the sad issue of a distempered agitation 
in an unworthy cause, and conducted with intimida- 
tion and violence. The foolish and guilty leader of 
the movement escaped a conviction for high treason, 
to die, some years afterwai'ds, in Newgate, a victim 
to the cruel administration of the law of libel ;* 

■ Ann. Keg., 1780, 265, tt aeq. Nearly threp hundred Uvea were 
bnairnU) have been loet ; sod one hundrKluid Berenty-tliree wounded 
pereouB were received into the hoBpitale. 

' Debatea of Lords and Coromona, June I9tb, 1780 ; Pari. HisL, 
ui, 690-701 iDabate oa Mr. Sheridan's motion (W«stmiiiateTPolioej, 
il<i,-di 6tb, I7S1 ; Ibid., 1305. 
• Stale Tr., uii., 175-2S6; A.nn.B.eft.,\l»'i.CWmi,^. 
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and many of the rioters expiated their crimes oq the 



A few years later another association was formed, 
to forward a cause of noble philanthropy, BUTo-Trnde 
— the abolition of the slave trade. It was ub;. 
almost beyond the range of politics. It had no con- 
stitutional change to seek : no interest to promote : 
no prejudice to gratify : not even the national wel- 
&re to advance. Its clients were a despised race, in 
a distant clime, — an inferior type of the human 
family,— for whom natures of a higher mould felt 
repugnance rather than sympathy. Benevolence 
and Christian charity were its only incentives. On 
the other hand, the slave tia.de was supported by 
some of the most powerful classes in the country, — 
merchants, shipowners, planters. Before it could be 
proscribed, vested interests must be overborne, — 
ignorance enlightened, — prejudices and indifference 
overcome, — public opinion converted. And to this 
great work did Granville Sharpe, Wilber force, 
Clarkson, and other noble spirits devote their lives. 
Never was cause supported by greater earnestness 
and activity. The organisation of the society com- 
prehended all classes and religious denominations. 
Evidence was collected from every source, to lay 
bare the cruelties and iniquity of the traffic. Illus- 
tration and argument were inexhaustible. Men of 
feeling and sensibility appealed, with deep emotion, 
to the religious feelings and benevolence of the 
people. If extravagance and bad taste sometimes 
courted ridicule, the high purpo&e, ju^ ¥ati.\Awi.CTL\.%, 
aurf eluqaence of the leaders oC tVivs mo^ftiivea!^-^ 
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respect and admiration. Tracts found their 
intt> every house : pulpits and platforms resounded 
with the wrongs of the uegro 1 petitions were multi- 
plied : ministers and Parlianient moved to inquiry 
and action. Such a mission was not to he soon ac- 
complished. The cjiuse could not be won hy sudden 
enthusiaam, — still less by intimidation : but convic- 
tion was to be wrought in the mind and conscience 
of the nation. And this was done. Parliament was 
soon prevailed upon to attempt the mitigation of the 
worst evils which had been brought to light ; and in 
little more than twenty years, the slave trade was 
utterly condemned and prohibited.' A good cause 
prevailed,— not by violence and passion, — not by 
demonstrations of popular force, — but by reaeou, 
earnestness, and the best feelings of mankind. 

At no former period had liberty of opinion 
pTOKreBof ™^'3e advances so signal, as during the first 
opim™, thirty years of this reign. Never had the 
iii.u-i79s. Yoice of tiie people been heard so often, 
and so loudly, in the inner councils of the state. 
Public opinion was beginning to supply the defects 
of a narrow representation. But evil days were 
now approaching, when liberties so lately won were 
about to be suspended. Wild and fanatical demo- 
cracy, on the one hand, transgressing the bounds of 
rational liberty ; and a too sensitive apprehension 
of its dangers, on the other, were introducing a 
period of reaction, unfavourable to popular rights. 

' Clarkson's Hist, of the Slare Trade, i. 2S8, &c.; Wilberforee'i 
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In 1792, the deepening shadows of the Frttuch 
revolution had inspired ttie great body of Dmnocmiio 
the people with sentiments of fear and re- I'ta- 
pugnance ; while a small, but noisy and tm'biilent, 
party, in advocating universal suffrage and annual 
parliaments, were proclaiming their admiration of 
French principles, and sympathy with the Jacobins 
of Paris. CuiTency was given to their opinions in 
democratic tracts, handbills, and newspapers, con- 
ceived in the spirit of sedition. Some of these 
papers were the work of authors expressing, as at 
other times, their own individual sentiments : but 
many were disseminated, at a low price, by demo- 
cratic associations, in correspondence with France.' 
One of the most popular and dangerous of these 
publications was Paine's second part of the ' Rights 
of Man.' 

Instead of singling out any obnoxious work for a 
Bf'parate prosecution, the government is- Proci™t 
sued, on the2l3tof May, 1792, a proclama- si-tlnw. 
tion warning the people against wicked and seditious 
writings, industriously dispersed amongst them, — 
commanding magistrates to discover the authorii, 
printers, and promulgators of such writings, — and 
sheriffs and others to take care to prevent tumultH 
and disorders. This proclamation, having been laid 
before Parliament, was strongly denounced by Mr. 
Grey, Mr, Fox, and other members of the opposi- 
tion, who alleged that it was calculated to excite 
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gniundlesB jealousies and alarms,' — the government 
already having sufficient powers, under the law, to 
lepresa license or disaffection. 

Both Houses, howevei, concurred in an address to 
tlie king, approving of the objects of the proclama- 
tion, and expressing indignation at any attempts to 
weaken the sentiments of the people in favour of the 
established form of government.* 

Thomas Paine was soon afterwards brought to 
^,1 „, trial. He was defended by Mr. Erskine, 
PAtlia^Deo. whom neither the displeasure of the king 
''■ ' ' and the Prince of Wales, nor the solici- 
tations of his friends, nor public clamours, had 
deterred from performing his duty as an advocate.* 
To vindicate such a book, on its own merits, was not 
to be attempted : but ]\Ir. Erskine contended that, 
according to the laws of England, a writer is at 
iilierty to address the reason of the nation upon the 
constitution and government, and is criminal only 
if he seeks to excite them to disobey the law, or 
< calumniates living magidti'ates. He maintained 
'that opinion is fwe, and that conduct alone is 
amenable to the law.' He himself condemned Mr. 
Paine'a opinions : but his client was not to be 
punished' because the jury disapproved of them as 
opinions, unless their character and intention were 
criminal. And he showed from the writiags ot 

' See also ihjhvt, p. \65. 

' Pari. Hist., nil. 1478-1534; Tumlinn's Life of Pitt, iii. 347; 
Lord MalmaBbury'a Corr.. ii. 441. There had been similsr procUiaa- 
lioM in the reigns of Queen Anne and George I. 

' St. Tr., zxTi. 71di Lord Campbell's LiTc>s of the Cliaucellon. 
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Locke, Milto-o, Burke, Paley, and other speculative 
writers, to what an extent abstract opinions upon 
our constitution had heen expressed, without being 
objected to as libellous. The obnoxious writer was 
found guilty ;' but the general principles expounded 
by his advocate, to which his contemporaries turned 
a deaf ear, have long been accepted as the basis on 
which liberty of opinion is established. 

Meanwhile, the fears of democracy, of the press, 
and of speculative opinions, were fiu-ther ^inrmofihe 
aggravated by the progress of events in ^'^1^"' 
France, and the extravagance of English '™'" 
democrats. 

Several societies, which had been formed for other 
objects, now avowed their sympathy and ju„„„y^ 
fellowship with the revolutionary party in »e™wo'«- 
France, — addressed the National Convention, — 
corresponded with political clubs and public men in 
Paris ; and imitated the sentiments, the language, 
and the cant then in vogue across the channel.* Of 
these the most conspicuona were the 'Revolution 
Society,' the 'Society for Constitutional Information,' 
and the ' London Corresponding Society.' The 
Bevolution Society had been formed long The R«ioin- 
since, to commemorate the English revo- ''"''8°°'"i* 
lution of 1 688, and not that of France, a century 
later. It met annually on the 4th of November, 
when its principal toasts were the memory of King 
■William, trial by jury, and the liberty of the press. 
On the 4tb of Nov., 1788, the centcaiaiy of the 
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Revolution had been commemorated throughout tbe 
country, by men of all partiea ; and tbe Revolution 
Society had been attended by a secretary of state, 
and other distinguisbed persons.' But the excite- 
ment of the times quickened it with a new life ; 
and historical sentiment was lost in political agita- 
tion. Tbe example of France almost effaced the 
flociety Tor D^cmory of William.' The Society for Con- 
fw^'iijor. stitutional Information bad been formed 
""""'' in 1780, to instruct tbe people in tbeir 
political rights, and to forward tbe cause of parlia- 
mentary reform. Among its early members were 
tbe Duke of Richmond, Mr. Fox, Mr. Pitt himself, 
and Mr. Sheridan. These soon left the society : but 
Jlr. Wyvill, Major Cailwright, Mr. Horae Tooke, 
and a few more zealous politicians, continued to 
support it, advocating universal suffrage, and dis- 
tributing obscure tracts. It was scarcely known to 
the public : its funds were low ; and it was only 
saved from a natural death by the French revolu- 
tion.' 

The London Correeponding Society, — composed 
London chiefly of working men, — was founded iu 
ing swieny. the midst of tbe excitement caused by events 
in France. It sought to remedy all the grievances 

' History of the Ttq Acta, Introd., xnv. 

' AbetmeC of the History end Proceedings of the Rerolation So- 
ciety, 1789; Sermon by Dr. Price, with Appendii, 1789; 'The Cor- 
rr^poDdenoe of the Revotntian Society in London,' &c,, 1792; Ann. 
K^g., \1%1, part i. Iflfi, 311, &m; puct iL 135; App. to Chron., 128, 
e( sfq.; Adolphus' Hist., iv. 5J3, y. ail. 

■ StephenB* Life of Home Tooke, i. 435 ; ii 1*4 ; Hiat. of Che Two 
Ae\», lotrod., xx^vii. Wvvili's Pol. Ppipera, ii. 537; Adoli.hus' 
HiiL ¥.212; Lord Slaiihove'sLiieoE¥«.\.,\\.Wi. 
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of society, real or imaginary,- — to correct all pcilitical 
abuses, — and particularly to obtain universal suffrage 
and annual parliaments. These objects were to be 
secured by the joint action of affiliated societies 
throughout the country. The scheme embraced a 
wide correspondence, not only with other political 
associations in England, but with the National Con- 
vention of France, and the Jacobins of Paris. The 
leaders were obacui'e and, for the most part, illiterate 
men ; and the proceedings of the society were more 
conspicuous for extravagance and folly than for 
violence. Arguments for universal suffrage were 
combined with abstract speculations, and conven- 
tional phrases, borrowed from France, — wholly foreign 
to the sentiments of Englishnien and the genius of 
English liberty. Their members were ' citizens,' 
the king was ' chief magistrate,' ' 

These societies, animated by a common sentiment, 
engaged in active correspondence ; and published 
numerous resolutions and addresses of a democratic, 
and sometimes of a seditious character. Their wild 
and visionary schemes, — however captivating to a 
lower class of politicians,— served only to discredit 
and endanger liberty. They were repudiated by the 
' Society of the Friends of the People," and by all the 
earnest but temperate reformers of that time : they 
shocked the sober, alarmed the timid, and provoked. 



p. 129; AilolphuB' Hiat.. v. S12 ; Tomliue's 
3-21 ; Lord J. RuBsell'B Life of Fox, ii- 2S4 ; BeUham'a Hist., Tiii, 
195, ISS. 
" S™ iujmi, Vd. 1 4D3; Lonl J. RoweU's Uk Ql"Sai,\v\'4^, 
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— if they did not justify, — the severities of the go- 
vernment. 

In ordinary times, the insignificance of these so- 
cieties would have excited contempt rather than 
alarm : but as clubs and demagogues, originally not 
more formidable, had obtained a terrible ascendency 
in France, they aroused apprehensions out of pro- 
portion to their real danger. In presence of a 
political earthquake, without a parallel in the 
history of the world, every symptom of revolution 
was too readily magnified. 

There ia no longer room for doubt that the 
EiaiBwutBd alarm of this period was exaggerated and 
■iinuB. excessive. Evidence was not forthcoming 
to prove it just and well-founded. The societies, how- 
ever mischievous, had a small following ; they were 
not encouraged by any men of influence ; the middle 
classes repudiated them : society at large condemned 
them. None of the causes which had precipitated 
the revolution in France were in existence here. 
None of the evils of an absolute government pro- 
voked popular reaentnaent. We had no letirea lU 
cachet, or BastJlle: no privileged aristocracy: no 
impassable gulf between nobles and the commonalty; 
no ostracism of opinion. We had a free constitu- 
tion, of which EogUshmen were proud, — a settled 
society,— with just gradations of rank, bound to- 
gether by all the ties of a well-ordered common- 
wealth ; and our liberties, long since secured, were 
still growing with the greatness and enlighten- 
ment of the people. In France there was no bond 
tefneen the governmetit, auA \U a\i;tiiftc\A\ivi.\.*.w\^OT- 
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ify : in England, power rested on the broad basia of 
liberty. So atanch was the loyalty of the country, 
that where one person waa tainted with sedition, 
thouaands were prepared to defend the law and 
constitution with their lives. The people, as zeal- 
ous in the cauae of good order as their mlera, were 
proof against the seductions of a few pitiful demo- 
crats. Instead of sympathising with the French 
revolution, they were shocked at its bloody exceHses, 
and recoiled with horror from its social and religious 
extravagances. The core of English society was 
Bound, '\^'ho that had lately witnessed the affec- 
tionate loyalty of the whole people, on the recovery 
oi the king from his aftlictiou, could suspect them 
of republicanism ? 

Yet their very loyalty was now adverse to the 
public liberties. It showed itself in dread BeuressiTe 
and hatred of democracy. Repression and '^ ''' "''^^ 
severity were popular, and sure of cordial support. 
The influential classes, more alarmed than the 
govemment, eagerly fomented the prevailing spirit 
of reaction. They had long been jealous of the 
growing influence of the press and popular opinion. 
Their own power had been disturbed by the political 
agitation of the last thirty years, and was further 
threatened by parliamentary reform. But the time 
had now come for recovering their ascendency. 
The democratic spirit of the people was betraying 
itself; and must be crushed out, in the cause of 
order. The dangers of parliamentary reform were 
illustrated by clamours for universal suffrage, an- 
nual .parliament^ and the rights o? T!iii.-a-, rai.?i 
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reformers of all degrees were to be scouted ita 
revolutionary. 

The calm and lofty spirit of Mr. Pitt was little 
prone to apprehension. He had discountenanced 
Mr. Burke's early reprobation of the French revolu- 
tion ; he had recently declared his confidence in the 
peace and prosperity of his country ; and had been 
Blow to foresee the political dangers of events in 
France. But he now yielded to the pressure of 
Mr. Burke and an increasing party in Parliament ; 
and while he quieted their apprehensions, he secured 
for himself a vast addition of moral and material 
support. Enlarging his own party, and breaking 
up the opposition, he at the same time wou public 
confidence. 

It waa a crisis of unexampled difficulty, — needing 
the utmost vigilance and fii'mness. Ministers, 
charged with the maintenance of order, could not 
neglect any security which the peril of the time 
demanded. They were secure of support in punish- 
ing sedition and treason : the guilty few would 
meet with no sympathy among a loyal people. 
But, counselled by their new chancellor and convert, 
Lord Loughborough, and the law officers of the 
crown, the government gave too ready a credence to 
the reports of their agents ; and invested the doings 
of a small knot of dem.ocrats,— chiefly working men, 
— with the dignity of a wide-spread conspiracy to.' 
overturn the constitution. Ruling over a free stat*^ 
they learned to dread the people, iu the spirit 
tyrants. Instead of relying upon the sober ju» 
ment of the country, t\ie^ a^^a\a\ ta vt* fe 
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and in repressing seditious practices, they were 
prepared to sacrifice liberty of opinion. Their 
policy, dictated by the circumstances of a time of 
strange and untried danger, was approved by the 
prevailing sentiment of their contemporaries; but 
has not been justified, — in an age of greater 
freedom, — by the maturer judgment of posterity. 

The next step taken by the government was cal- 
culated to excite a panic. On the 1st of frociiunii- 
Decemher, 1792, a proclamation was issued, im, ivm. 
stating that so dangerous a spirit of tumult and dis- 
order had been excited by evil-disposed persons, acting 
in concert with persons in foreign parts, that it was 
necessary to call out and embody the militia. And 
Parliament, which then stood prorogued until the 
3rd of January, was directed to meet on the 13th of 
December. 

The king's speech, on the opening of Parliament, 
repeated the statements of the proclama- Kinri 
tion ; and adverted to designs, in concert "th, \-n. ' 
with persons in foreign countries, to attempt ' the 
destruction of our happy constitution, and the sub- 
version of all order and government.'' These 
statements were warmly combated by Mr. Fox, who 
termed them ' an intolerable calumny upon the 
people of Great Britain,' and argued that the 
executive government were about to assume control, 
not only over the acts of the people, but over their 
rery thoughts. Instead of silencing discussion, he 
LflouaseUed a forwardness to redress every grievance. 
; Pwl. Hist., III. 6 ; Foi= SQeesbw, 
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Of.her speakers also protested against the exajj- 
gerated viewa of the state of the country which the 
administration had encouraged. They exhorted 
ministers to have confidence in the loyalty and 
sound judgment of the people ; and, instead of 
fomenting apprehensions, to set an example of 
calmness and sobriety. But in both Houses ad- 
dresses were voted,' giving the sanction of Parlia- 
ment to the sentiments expressed from the throne.* 
The majority did not hesitate to permit popular 
privileges to be sacrificed to the prevailing panic. 

But as yet no evidence of the alleged dangers 
Mr Sberi- ^^'^ been produced ; and on the 28th of 
J'^'iSt""™ February, Mr. Sheridan proposed an in- 
''"*" quiry, in a committee of the whole House. 

He denied the existence of seditious pnictices ; and 
imputed to the government a desire to create a 
panic, in order to inflame the public mind against 
France, with which war was now declared ; and to 
divert attention from parliamentary reform. The 
debate elicited no further evidence of sedition ; but 
the motion was negatived without a division.* 

Meanwhile, prosecutions of the press abounded, 
especially against publishers of Paine's works.* 
Seditious speaking was also vigilantly repressed. 
A few examples will illustrate the rigorous adminis- 

> Id ttm CommonB by a ni 

' P^rl. Hist., sxi, 1-80. 

• P.irL Hist.,™. 623. 

' E. g., Daniel Isaac Eaton, Daniel Hull, and otherei Stats Tr.. 
iiii, 57*-B22; /Jfcf., iiiii. 21*, &c., The Attorney-OeDeral (tattd, 
on the ISrli December, 1793, that h« had on his Hie 200 inrurmatjoni 
Jbr »editionB libels,— Ado! phua' Hist,, v. 62*. Spe alao Cuma'i lift, 
i", jiiff"; Jtwcoe'sLife, i. 12*-, B-okioKaM.™ 
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tration of the laws. John Frost, a respectahle 
attorney, who had been associatijd with xrwof 
the Duke of Richmond and Mr. Pitt, a few m«"1i I'S"- 
years before, in promoting parliamentary refonn, 
^(•as prosecuted for seditious words spoken in conTer- 
sation, after dinner, at a coffee-house. His words, 
reprehensible in themselves, were not aggravated 
hy evidence of malice or seditious intent. They 
could scarcely be termed advised speaking ; yet was 
he found guilty, and sentenced to six months' 
imprisonment, to stand in the pillory at Charing 
Cross, and to be struck off tie roll of attorneys.' 
Mr. Winterbotham, a Baptist Minister, Mr. wm- 
was tried for uttering seditious words in uss- 
two sermons. The evideuce brought against him 
was distinctly contradicted by several witnesses ; 
and in the second case, so weak was the evidence foi 
the crown, and so conclusive his defence, that the 
judge directed an acquittal ; yet in both cases the 
jury returned verdicts of guilty. The luckless 
minister was sentenced to four years' imprisonment, 
to pay two fines of 100^,, and to give security for 
his good behaviour.' Thomas Briellat was cg^o, 
tried for the use of seditioioa words in ^s™ 
conversations at a public-hoTise, and in "°^' 
a butcher's shop. Here again the evidence for the 
prosecution was contradicted by witnesses for the 
defence: but no credit being given to the latter, 
the jury returned a verdict of guilty ; and Eriellat 
was sentenced to twelve months' imprisonment, and 
to pay a fine of \ml? 

' St Tt., iiii. 522. * Bid., 823, 87&, » ItM.,,»\'a, 
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The trial of Dr. Hudeon, for seditioua words 
Dr. Undson, Spoken at the London Coffee-Houae, affords 
1193. another illustration of the alarmed and 

watchful spirit of the people. Dr. Hudson had 
addrcBsed toasts and sentiments to his friend Mr. 
Pigott, who was dining with him in the spme box. 
Other guests in the coffee-house overheard them, 
and interfered with threats and violence. Both the 
friends were given in charge to a constable : but 
Dr. Hudson was alone brought to trial.' He was 
found guilty, and sentenced to two years' imprison- 
ment, and to pay a fine of 200i.* 

Nor were such prosecutions confined to the 
Triato at higher tribunals. The magistrates, invited 
etsHoni. to vigilance by the king's proclamation, 
and fully sharing the general alarm, were satisfied 
with scant evidence of sedition ; and if they erred 
in their zeal, were sure of being upheld by higher 
authorities.^ And thus every incautious disputant 
was at the mercy of panic-stricken witnesses, 
officious constables, and country justices. 

Another agency was evoked by the spirit of the 
voionM:? times,— dangerous to the liberty of thfl 
repiS^" press, and to the security of domestic life. 
iBdition. Voluntary societies were established in 

' The bill of^dictmeat againsC Pigutt was rejecUd b; the grand 
jnrj. 

' St. Tr., xxii. 1019. 

' A jeoman in bis cnpi being exhorted by ft constable, as dmnk 

as himself, to keep the peace in the king's name, muttered, 'D 

yon and the king loo ; ' for which the iojal qiiarter aeasione of Kent 
sentenced him to ft year's imprisoDDipnt. A complftint being mftda 
of this sontPDce to Lord Chancellor Loughborough, he said, 'that to 
anVB the country from revolution, the authority of all tribunals, high 
ai;d lot, moat be upheld.' — Liord CavitplelC* Live« oj'c^ CbuuMifDrt. 
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LoDdon and throughout the country, for the puiposa 
'jf aiding the executive govemnient in the discovery 
nnd punishment of seditious wi-itiogs or language. 
Of these the parent was the ' Society for the pro- 
t.ectioa of liberty and property against republicans 
and levellers.' These societies, supported by large 
subscriptions, were busy in collecting evidence of 
seditious designs, — often consisting of anonymous 
letters, — often of the reports of informers, liberally 
rewarded for their activity. They became, as it 
were, public prosecutors, supplying the government 
with proofs of supposed offences, and quickening its 
zeal in the prosecution of offenders. Every un- 
guarded word at the club, the market-place, or the 
tavern, was reported to these credulous alarmists, , 
and noted as evidence of disaffection. | 

Such associations were repugnant to the policy of 
our laws, by which the crown is charged with the 
office of bringing offenders to justice, while the 
people, represented by juries, are to judge, without 
favour or prejudice, of their guilt or innocence. 
But here the people were invited to make common 
cause with the crown against offenders, to collect the 
evidence, and prejudge the guilt. How then could 
members of these societies assist in the pure ad- 
ministration of justice, as jurymen and justices of 
the peace ? In the country especially was justice 
liable to be warped. Local cases of sedition were 
tiied at the Quarter Sessions, by magistrates who 
were leaders of these societies, and by jurors who, if 
not also members, were the tenants cit uev^b.'wj^M'j. V]S. 
tbe i^earlemeo on the liench. Vrow:ii\i'i,'jK»\w.i'^v,vv\i?i. 
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jury being all leagued against thp accused, in a time 
of panic, how could any man demand with confidence 
to be tried by his peers ? ' 

Meanwhile, the authorities in Scotland were more 
Appcshen- alarmed by the French revolution than the 
a^'^omer English government ; and their appreheii- 
"" *° aious were increased by the proceedings of 
several societies tor democratic reform, and by the 
assembling in Edinburgh of a ' convention of dele- 
gates of the associated friends of the people,' from 
various parts of England and Scotland. The mission 
of these delegates was to discuss annual parliaments 
and universal suffrage : but the excitement of the 
times led them to an extravagance of language, and 
proceedings which had characterised other asaooia- 
tiona.' The government resolved to confront de- 
mocracy and overawe sedition : but in this period of 
panic, even justice was at fault ; and the law was 
administered with a severity discreditable to the 
court«, and to the public sentiments of that country. 
Some of the persons implicated in obnoxious pub- 
lications withdrew from the jurisdiction of the 
courts ; * while those "who remained found little 
justice or mercy.^ 

Thomas Muir, a young advocate of high talents 
Triniot and attainments, having exposed himself 
auth.'ljsa. to suspicion by his activity in promoting 

' Piroceedinga of tht> Friends of the liberty of die Pme, Jaii. 
1^83 ; Erekiae's Speeohea, iv, 411. 
' Ann. Bi^., ITSi, p. 129 ; State Tr„ niii. 386. H eeq., 398. 
• JamesTytlBr.St. Tr., iiiii.2; John Elder»iid William Stewjict, 
Pnd„ IS; JaniBi Smitb and John Mennons, ihid^ 34 j Jamea T. 
Cullender, Ibid., 81. 
* >W Ivial uf WnHerBBiTY and Js,me»^fe6n.wi-tt,%'.,Ti.,T.iift,l4. 
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the proscribed cause of parliamentary reform, auci 
as a member of the convention of delegates, was 
brought to trial before the High Court of Justiciary 
at Edinburgh, for sedition. Every incident of this 
trial marked the unfairneiis and cruel spirit of his 
judges. . 

Id deciding upon the relevancy of the indictment, 
they dilated upon the enormity of the offences 
charged, which, in their judgment, amounted almost 
to high treaaoD, — upon the excellence of our con- 
stitution, ' and the terrors of the French revolution. 
It was plain that any attempt to amend our institii- 
tions was, in their eyes, a crime. All the jurymen, 
selected by the sheriff and picked by the presiding 
judge,* were members of an association at Goldsmith's 
Hall, who had erased Muir's name from their books 
as an enemy to the constitution. He objected that 
such men had already prejudged his cause, but was 
told he might as well object to his judges, who had 
sworn to maintain the constitution I The witnesses 
for the crown failed to prove any seditious speeches, 
— while they all bore testimony to the eamestneas 
with which he had counselled order and obedience to 
the law. Throughout the trial, he was browbeaten 
and threatened by the judges. A contemptible 
witness against him was' caressed by the prosecutor, 
and complimented by the court,' — while a witness of 
his own was hurriedly committed for concealing the 
truth, without hearing Muir on his behalf, who was 

' The Lord JuBtice Qork (Lord Braifi?H) termed it ' the happieat, 
ths bfit, and the moat Di>ble conttitution in the world, and I do not 
bfliere il possible to make a better'— St. Tt., xx\«. \*1., 
' State Jr., xii. 1 J u. ; CoctLui-ii's MbDi.. W . 
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told that ' he had no right or title to interfere in the 
busineES.' In the spirit of a bygone age of judica- 
ture, the Lord Advocate denounced Muir as a demon 
of sedition and mischief. He even urged it as a 
proof of guilt that a letter had been found among 
his papers, addressed to Mr. Fyshe Palmer, who was 
about to he tried for sedition I 

Muir defended himself in a speech worthy of the 
talents and courage which were to be crushed by this 
prosecution. Little did they avail him. He knew 
that he was addressing naeu by whom his cause had 
been prejudged : but he appealed worthily to the 
public and to posterity ; and affirmed that he was 
tried, in truth, for promoting parliamentary reform. 
The Lord Justice Clerk, Braxfield,' confirmed this 
assertion, by charging the jury that to preach the 
necessity of reform, ab a time of excitement, was 
seditious. This learned judge also Ijarangued the 
jury upon parliamentary reform. ' The landed in- 
terest alone had a right to be represented,' he said ; 
' as for the rabble, who have nothing but personal 
property, what hold has the nation of them ? ' Need 
it be told that the jury returned a verdict of guilty ? 
And now the judges renewed their reflections upon 
the enormity of the prisoner's crimes. Lord Hen- 
derland noticed the applause with which Muir's noble 
defence had been received by the audience, — which 
could not but admire his spirit and eloquence, — as 
a proof of the seditious feelings of the people ; and 

' Eobprt McQueen of Braxflfld—Lord Brantiold, ' was (he Jeffreya 
uf Scntland.' 'Let tliem bring me more pri-anprs, nnd I wiU find 
Ihsin lav,' vae said to have been \iis Ung^Bj,* to iba govemnieot.- 
i^.-d Caekbum'3 M«m., 116. 
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though his lordship allowed that this incident should 
not aggravate Muir'a punishment, he proceeded to 
pass a sentence of transportation for fourteen years. 
Lord S win ton could scarcely distinguish Muir's 
crime from high treason, and said, with a ferocity 
unworthy of a Christian judge, 'if punishment ad- 
equate to the crime of sedition were to be sought 
for, it could not be found in our law, now that tor- 
ture ia happily abolished.' He eoncurred id the 
sentence of transportation, — referring to the Romau 
law where seditious criminals ' ant in furcam (oi- 
luntur, aut bestiis ol^iciuntur, aut i/a inaulam 
deportantur' ' We have chosen the mildest of these 
punishments,' said his lordship I Lord Abercromby 
and the Lord Justice Clerk thought the defendant 
fortunate in having escaped with hia life, — the 
penalty of treason ; and the latter, referring to the 
applause witD which Muir had been greeted, ad- 
mitted that the circumstance had no little weight 
with him in considering the punishment.' 

What was this but an avowal that public 
opinion was to be repressed and punished in ths 
person of Muir, who was now within the grasp of 
the law ? And thus, without even the outward 
show of a fair trial, Muir stood senteucea 10 a 
punishment of unwarrantable, if not illegal, 
severity.' 

■ SLTr.,xiiii. I18-2BS; Lord Campbell's Lires of the Cluutcel- 
lore, TJ. 261. In reference to thia trial, Lord Cockborn snj'b, ' if, 
instead cf being a Supreme Court of Justice, sitting for the trial of 
nilt 01 iniiDcence, it had been nn ancient commiasion appointed br 



wa to procure ooDTictiooB, little of it^ judicial ni 

■qaited to be changed.' — Menwriah, p, 100. 
Ihera is iiuie doubt that the law of Scotlaiid dM mqv ^-qSW^i^ia 
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A few dajs after this trial, the Rev. T. Fvahe 
Th= Rot. Palmer ' was tried for sedition before the 
piinier. Circuit Court of Justiciary at Perth. He 
iiM. WEB charged with circulating an address 

from ' A societj of the friends of liberty to their 
fellow-citizens.' However strong the language of 
this paper,* its sole object was to secure a reform of 
the House of Conimons, to whoso corruption and 
dependence were attributed all the evils which it 
denounced. His trial was conducted with less 
intemperance than that of Muir, but scarcely with 
more fairness. In deciding upon the relevancy of 
the indictment, the judges entertained no doubt 
that the paper was seditious, which they proved 
mainly by combating the truth of the propositions 
contained in it. The vntneasea for the crown, who 
gave their evidence with much reluctance, proved 
that Palmer was not the author of the address : bnt 
had corrected it, and softened many of its expres- 

Ihp rentenoB of tranaportation. for ssdition, tnt of banishmant only. 
This WHS afBrmfld OTp.r and over ngiim. In 1TS7 Mr, Fox aud te 
WM satisfied, "not merely on ttie authority of tlie niobt leurned men 
of that country, bnt on (he information he had himself hwn ahle (o 
acquire, that no such law did Biist in Scotland, and that those who 
HCted upon it. will one day be brought to a severe retribution for 
their conduct.' — 'Pari. Hwt., ^ '" "■" 



that the Act 25 Geo. III. c 48, for r 






offenders, in Scotland, to places of temporary o , .._ __ 

piredin 1788; and in^l 'Muir and Palmer were nevertheless r»- 
moved &Dm Scotland and traasparted to Botany Bay. though Ihero 
was no statute then in force to warrant it,' — hord Colcieater't Dion/, 
i. fiO, 

' Mr. Palmer had taken orders in the Chntch of England, but 
afterwards became an Unitarian Minister. 

" ' That portion of liberty yon once enjoyed is fast se'ting:, we 
^r, in Che darkness of despotism and tyranny,' was the Btroogosl 
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sions. That he was concerned in its priating and 
circulation, was clearly proved. 

The judicial views of aedition may be eBtimated 
from part of Lord Abercromby's Bumming up. 
' Gentlemen,' said he, ' the right of universal 
Buffrage, the subjects of this country never enjoyed ; 
and were they to enjoy it, they would not long 
enjoy either liberty or a free constitution. You 
will, therefore, consider whether telling the people 
that they have a just right to what would lui- 
queitionably be tantamount to a t(>tal subversion of 
this constitution, is such a writing as any person 
is entitled to compose, to print, and to publish.' 
Wbeu such opinions were declared from the bench, 
who can wonder if complaints were heard that the 
law punished as sedition, the advocacy of parlia- \ 

mentary reform? Palmer was found guilty and J 

sentenced to seven years' transportation, — not \ 

without intimations from Lord Abercromby and J 

Lord Eskgrove that his crime so nearly amounted jj 

to treason, that he had narrowly escaped its 
punishment.' 

After these trials, the government resolved to put 
down the Convention of the Friends of the .^^^^ ^ 
People in Edinburgh, whose proceedings |^il^^ 
had become marked by greater extrava- ^^St^ 
gance.* Its leaders were arrested, and its "^*' 
papers seized. In January 1794, William Skirving, 

■ SL Tr., uiii. 237. 

' It was now called Ihe BritiBh Convention of Dplegstes, Arc. Its 
Birmbera nerecitizena: iU plaeeof meeting waai^Hlled Libcriy HiUl: 
it ippointed secret committtes, and apuka mjratecluualj ui «. Munea- 
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the secretary, was tried for sedition, as bein^ 
concerned in the puhlication of the address to the 
people, for which Palmer had already heen con- 
i-icted, and in other proceedings of the convention. 
He was found guilty and sentenced to fourteen 
years' transportation. On hearing his sentence, 
Skirving said : — ' My Lords, I know that what has 
been done these two days will be rejudged ; that ia 
my comfort, and all my hope.' ' That his guilt was 
assumed and prejudged, neither prosecutor nor 
judge attempted to disguise. The solicitor-general, 
in his opening speech, said : — ' The very name of 
British convention carries sedition along with it.' 
— ' And the British convention associated for 
what? For the purpose of obtaining universal 
suffrage : in other words, for the purpose of sub- 
verting the government of Great Britain.' And 
when Skirving, like Muir, objected to the jurors, as 
members of the Goldsmiths' Hall Association, Lord 
Eskgrove said, ' by making this objection, the panel 
is avowing that it was their purpose to overturn the 
government.' 

Maurice Margarot ' and Joseph Gerrald,* who had 
MaigjTot been sent by the London Corresponding 
"^,^'^' Society to the Convention of theFriendsof 
w»reii, iTsi. ^^ People at Edinburgh, were tried for 

' Stats Trials, ixiii. 391-602. Hutne'a Criminal CommentarieH 
wero compiled 'in a great measure for the purpose of Tindicatingthe 
prooeBdinga of the Criminal Court in theflB pasoa of sedition;' but 
'thers is Boarcely one of hia favourite points that tie legialatace, 
WTlli the eordjal assent of the pablie and of laiFjere, has not put 
Ativa.'—hoTd CoakhviTfit MeTa.,\^i\ and see bia art. in Edinb.Rev. 
A'u, 161. Krt. 7- 
' St. Tr., Jiiii. 603. * 1M.,«A. 
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■editious speeches and other proceedings, in coB- 
nection with that convention ; and on being found 
guilty, were sentenced to foiu'teen yeara' transpor- 
tation.' 

The circumstances attending these trials, and 
the extreme severity of the aeatences, could t6»s uiiii 
not fail to raise animadversions in Par- FarLLjiiimt 
liament, TheoaseofMr.Muirwua brought 'p^'j;!-.^,^ 
before the Lords by Earl Stanhope ; ' and ^"' ""''■ 
that of Mr. Fyshe Palmer before the Commons, on a 
petition fi'om himself, presented by Mr. Sheridan. * 

The cases of Muir and Palmer were afterwards 
more fully laid before the House of Commons, by 
Jlr. Adam. He contended, in an able speech, that 
the offences with which they Lad been charged were 
no more than leasiing-making, according to the law 
of Scotland,* for which no such punishment as trans- 
portation could be inflicted. He also called attention 
to many of the circumstances connected with these 
trials, in order to show their unfairness ; and moved 
for a copy of the record of Muir' s trial. The trials 
and sentences were defended fcy the Lord Advocate, 
Mr. Windham, and Mr, Pitt ; and strongly censured 
by Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Whitbread, Mr. Grey, and Mr. 
Fox. The latter denounced, with eloquent indig- 



■ Mr. Fox sBid of Qpimld, in 1797, 'hia elp^ant sad UBeful at- 

to flDjojiQents, in vhic^h hia lUvompUshmeDia fitted hiia to parlioi- 
pate, and endowed with talents that rendeied him vHluable to hii 
coQntrr, ■ . . the punishmi'Dt to such a man was certain deatb.aod 
Bceordingly he aank nnder the aeatenco, the Tictiio of »irtuoui, 
minded HoBflibility.'— PnW. Hist., uxiii. 617 
' Purl. Hint, xsx. 12B8. » Ibid., its. lii*. 

* tk.-vtt Act of Q. Anne, 1 708, c, 4. 
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nation, some of the estravagant expressions which 
bad proceeded from the bench, and esclaimed, * God 
help the people who have such judges I ' The motion 
was refused by a large majority.' 

These cases were again incidentally brought into 
liar isth. discussion, upon a motion of Mr. Adam res- 
pecting the criminal law of Scotland.* They were 
also discussed in the House of Lords, upon a motion 
Aprti.isih. of Lord Lauderdale, but without any 
rcEidts.' 

The prisoners were without redress, but their 
BjTnjuUij sufferings excited a strong popular Bympa- 
priBiBeiB. thy, especially in Scotland. ' These trials,' 
says Lord Cockburn, ' sank deep, not merely into 
the popular mind, but into the minds of all men 
who thought. It was by these proceedings, more 
than by any other wrong, that the spirit of discon- 
tent justified itself throughout the rest of that age.' * 
This strong sense of injustice rankled in the minds 
of a whole generation of Scotchmen, and after fifty 
years, found expression in the Martyrs' Memorial 
on Calton Hill." 

Meanwhile, some of the cases of sedition tried by 
other c«« ^^ courts, in England, brought ridicule j 
bi'Enihu^ upon the administration of justice. Daniel I 

> Ayes, 32; Noes, 171; Pari. Hiat., ux. U8fl. 

' yiwrf., lud. SI. 

' md., 263. For bo account of the Buffe^^igs of Muic and Pal- 
mer on board of the hulks, see St. Tr„ niii. 377, 'aole. Palmer, 

Gerrald, and Skining died abroad; Muir escaped to l^^urope, aad J 

died in Paris, in 17B9.— Ann. Reg., 1797, Chron., p. 14, and 1799. I 

Chron., p. 9. I 

' Lord Cockborn'B Mem., l«a-. Eelatiftm'a Ri«t„ ix. 77-80. I 

' Erected 1S14. I 
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Isaac Katon was tried for publishing a contemptible 
pamphlet entitled ' Politics for the people, DauwisuBc 
or Hog's Wash,' in which the king was S4ih, i;94.' 
supposed to be typified under the character of a game 
cock. It was a ridiculous piosecution, character- 
istic of the times : the culprit escaped, and the 
lawyers were laughed at.' 

Aaother prosecution, of more formidable preten- 
Hiona, was brought to an issue, in April Thonm 
1794. Thomas Walker, an eminent mer- Mmchesier, 
ch^int of Manchester, and six other persons, April i7»4.' 
were charged with a conspiracy to overthrow the 
constitution and government, and to aid the French 
in the invasion of these shores. This charge 
expressed all the fears with which the government 
were harassed, and its issue exposed their extrava- 
gance. The entire charge was founded upon the 
evidence of a disreputable witness, Thomas Dunn, 
whose falsehoods were so transparent that a verdict 
of acquittal was immediately taken, and the witnesj 
was committed for his perjury. The arms that 
were to have overturned the government and con- 
BtitutioD of the country, proved to be mere children's 
toys, and some firearms which Mr. Walker had 
obtained to defend his own house against a church 
and king mob, by whom it had been assailed.' 
That such a case could have appeared to the officers 
of the crown worthy of a public trial, is evidence of 
tho heated imagination of the time, which discovered 
conspiracies and treason in all the actions of men, 

t Tr., uiii. 1014. * Ibid., \Obb. 
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It was not until late in the seBsion of 1794, that 
Kitifs the miniaterB laid before Parliament any 

iMpwiing evidence of seditious practices. But in 
pmctiwa, May 1794, some of the leading members 
"«. ' of the democratic societies having been 
arrested, and their papers seized, a message &om 
the king was delivered to both Houses, stating that 
he had directed the books of certain corresponding 
Mayisth. societies to be laid before them.' Iii the 
Commons, these papers were referred to a secret 
committee, which first reported upon the proceed 
ings of the Society for Constitutional Information, 
and the London Corresponding Society ; and pro- 
nounced its opinion that measures were being taken 
for assembling a general convention ' to supersede 
the House of Commons in its representative capacity, 
and to assume to itself all the functions and powers 
of a national legiBlature.'* It was also stated that 
measures had recently been taken for providing 
arms, to be distributed amongst the members of the 
societies. No sooner tad the report been read, than 
Mr. Pitt, after recapitulating the evidence upon 
which it was founded, moved for a bill to suspend 
the habeas corpus act, which was rapidly passed 
through both Houses.' 

A secret committee of the Lords reported that ' a 
Lorda- traitorous conspiracy had been formed for 

Mi?'i7^' t^® BubTersJon of the established laws and 
iptii.iitt. constitution, and the introduction of that 
system of anarchy and confusion which has fiitally 

' Pari. HLat, mi. *71. * DM.. 19S. 
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fii'pvailed in France.' ' And the committee of the 
Commons, in a second report, revealed ggj^^it 
evidence of the secret manufacture of arms, ^'Jwi^Di. 
in connection with the societies, — of other ^b™.'*^'""' 
designs dangerous to the public peace, — J""**'*^ 
and of proceedings ominously formed upon the 
French model.' A second report was also issued, 
on the following day, from t"he committee of the 
Lords.* They were followed by loyal addresses from 
bolb Houses, expressing their indignation at these 
seditious practices, and the determination to support 
the constitution and peace of the country/ The 
warmest friends of free discussion had no sympathy 
with sedition, or the dark plots of political fanatics ; 
but, relying iipon the loyalty and good conduct of 
the people, and the soundness of the constitution, 
they steadily contended that these dangers were 
exaggerated, and might be safely left to the ordinary 
administration of the law. 

Notwithstanding the dangers disclosed in these 
reports, prosecutions for seditious libel, Tri»ii(or 
both in England and Ireland, were singu- titnia. i7M. 
larly infelicitous. The convictions secured were few 
compared with the acquittals; and the evidence 
was so often drawn from spies and informers, that a 
storm of unpopularity was raised against the govern- 
ment. Classes, heartily on the side of order, began 
to be alarmed for the public liberties. They were 
willing that libellers should be punished : but pro- 
tented against the privacy of domestic life being 

' Purl. Hist., mi. 674. ' Ihid., 688. 

Ibid, • fl«(l.,3U'i-'J?A. 
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iuvaded by spies, who trafficked upon the excitement 
of the times.' 

Crimes more serious than seditions writings were 
BuieiriaiB, '^'^™ ^ ^^ repressed. Traitorous societies, 
^'''^- conspiring to subvert the laws and consti- 

tution, were to be assailed, and their leaders brought 
to justice. If they had been guilty of treason, all 
good subjects prayed that they might be convicted : 
but thonghtfiil men, accustomed to free discussion 
and association for political purposes, dreaded lest 
fbe rights and liberties of the people should be 
sacrificed to the public apprehensions. 

In 1794, Robert Watt and David Downie were 
Trials of tried, in Scotland, for high treason. They 
liidDBYid were accused of a conspiracy to call a 
hfdh tiTBson, convention, with a view to usurp legisla- 
Sept. iJM. tive power, to prociue arms, and resist the 
royal authority. That their designs were dangerous 
and criminiil was sufficiently proved, and was. after- 
wards confessed by Watt. A general convention 
was to be assembled, comprising representatives 
fi-om England, Scotland, and Ireland, and supported 
by an armed insurrection. The troops were to be 
seduced or overpowered, the public offices and banks 
secured, and the king compelled to dismiss his 
ministers and dissolve parliament. These alarming 
projects were discussed by seven obscure individuals 
in Edinbui-gh, of whom Watt, a spy, was the leader, 
and David Downie, a mechanic, the treasxu-er. Two 
of the seven soon withdrew from the conferences of 
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the conapirators ; and four became witnesses for the 
erywn. Forty-seven pikes had been made, but none 
bad been distributed. Seditious writing and speak- 
ing, and a criminal conspiracy, were too evidently 
established : but it was only by straining the dan- 
gerous doctrines of constructive treason, that the 
prisoners could be convicted of that graver crime. 
They were tried separately, aod both being found 
guilty, received sentence of death,' Watt was 
executed: but Downie, having been recommended 
to mercy by the jury, received a pardon.' It was 
the first conviction yet obtained for any of those 
traitorous designs, for the reality of which Parlia- 
ment had been induced to vouch. 

While awaiting more serious events, the public 
were excited by the discovery of a regi- Thepop- 
cide plot. Tl"e conspirators were members scpt, ww. 
of the much-dreaded Corresponding Society, and had 
concerted a plan for assassinating the king. Their 
murderous instrument was a tube, or air-gun, through 
which a poisoned arrow was to be shot ! No wonder 
that this foul conspiracy at once received the namn 
of the ' Pop-Gun Plot 1 ' A sense of the ridiculous 
prevailed over the fears and loyalty of the people.* 

' St. Tr., uiii. 1167; Aid., uiv. 11. Not long before tho com- 
mis"ioD of thosH nets which cost him his life, Watt hai^ been giving 
iDformation to Mr. Secntarv Duadafl of daneerous plots which nevvr 
existed; and suspicions were entertained that if liis criminal sny- 
gestions had been ndopted hy others, and a real plot put in mov«- 
meiit, he would hare been theflnt to expose it and to claim a raward 
for hia discloaures. Ifauehwaa his duaign the 'biter wae bit,' ^i« 
he fell a eacrifice to the eyidenee of hia confederates. —St. Tr., xiiii. 
132<>: ^elahiLiD'aHiet., St.. 227. 

' Speech of Mr. Corwon in defence of Downie, St Tr., hit. ISO; 
Bpeeeh of Mr. Erekine in defence of Hard)', Ibid,., 96*, be. 

■ CrossfleJd, (is eliief conspirator, Wing a\jtQai,tiiB'A\wT" '"' " 
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But before the ridicule excited by the discoverr of 
Biicb a plot hiid svibeided, trials of a far graver 
character were approaching, in which not only the 
lives of the accused, but the credit of the executive, 
ilie wisdom of Parliament, and the liberties of tha 
people were at stake. 

Parliament had declared in May ' ' that a traito- 
BuutTiiiii ''*"^ ^^^ detestable conspii*acy had been 
'"^- formed for aubverting the existing laws 

and constitution, and for introducing the system of 
anarchy and confusion which has so lately prevailed 
in France.' In October, a special commission was 
Oiii.attu issued for the trial of the leaders of this 
'"*■ conspiracy. The grand j ury returned a ti ue 

bill against Thomas Hardy, John Home Tooke, John 
Tlielwall, and nine other prisoners, for high treason. 
These persons were members of the London Corre- 
sponding Society, and of the Society for Constitu- 
tional Information, which had formed the subject of 
the reports of secret committees, and had inspired 
the government with so much apprehension. It had 
been the avowed object of both these societies to 
obtain parliamentary reform : but the prisoners were 
charged with conspiring to break the public peace, 
— -to excite rebellion,— to depose the king and put 
him to death, iud alter the legislature and govern- 
ment of the country, — Lo summon a convention of 
the people for effecting these traitorous designs, — 
to write and issue letters and addreeacH, in order to 

were not brongtit to trial for nearly two VFara, when CroBafield and 
lUB ronfedoratea weiK all Hpquitt«i.— St. Tr.. ixri. 1. 

' TifsaksXi Cn HubetUl Car^ ui tJua^oEioa Act, 34 Oeo. HI. c, M. 
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KSR^mble such a convention ; and to provide aroH 
for the purpose of resisting the king's authority. 

Never, since the revolution, had prisoners been 
placed at so great a disadvantage, in defending them- 
selves from charges of treason. They were accused 
of the very crimes which Parliament had declared to 
be rife throughout the country ; and In addressing 
the grand J1U7, Chief Justice Eyre had referred tu 
the recent act, as evidence of a wide-spread conspi- 
racy to subvert the governnieat. 

The first prisoner brought to trial was a simple 
mechanic, Thomas Hardy, — a shoemaker by thui m 
trade, and secretary of the London Corre- ssih. ijm. 
spending Society. Day after day, evidence was pro- 
duced by the crown, first to establish the existence 
and character of this conspiracy; and secondly to 
prove that the prisoner was concerned in it. This 
evidence having already convinced Parliament of a 
dangerous conspiracy, the jnrj were naturally pre- 
disposed to accept it as conclusive ; and a conspiracy 
being established, the prisoner, as a member of the 
societies concerned in it, could scarcely escape from 
the meshes of the general evidence. Instead of 
being tried for his own acts or language only, he was 
to he held responsible for all the proceedings of 
these societies. If they had plotted a revolution, 
he must be adjudged a traitor ; and if he shoidd b« 
found guilty, what members of these societies would 
be safe. 

The eWdence produced ii> this trial proved, 
indeed, that there had I*e«n st.rong excitement^ 
intemperate hnguag^, iuipractKii\At! \K<>^«^^ 'A 
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refurm, an est^nsive cun'cspondence and popular 
oT^aisatioD. Many things had been said and done, 
l>y persona connected with these societies, which 
probably amounted to sedition : but nothing ap- 
proaching either the dignity or the wickednesa of 
treason. Their chief offence consisted in their 
efforts to assemble a general convention of the 
people, ostensibly for obtaining parliamentary re- 
form, — but in reality, it was said, for subverting 
the government. If their avowed object was the 
true one, clearly no offence had been committeii. 
Such combinations had already been formed, and 
wore acknowledged to be lawful. Mr. Pitt himself, 
the Duke of Richmond, and some of the first men 
in the state had been concerned in them. If the 
prisoner had other designs, — concealed and un- 
lawful, — it waa for the prosecution to prove their 
existence, by overt acts of treason. Many of the 
crown witnesses, themselves members of the societies, 
declared their innocence of all traitorous designs ; 
while other witnesses gained little credit when 
exposed as spies and informers. 

It was only by pushing the doctrines of con- 
stmctive treason to the most dangerous extremes, 
that such a crime could even be inferred. Against 
these perilous doctrines Mr. Erskine had alreudy 
successfully protested in the case of Lord George 
Gordon ; and now again he exposed and refuted 
them, in a speech which, as Mr. Home Tooke justly 
said, ' will live for ever.' ' The shortcomings of the 

• Tho coDclueion of his •peecn was receiTad with Dfclam&l iona by 
the specratOTi who ibtui^ea Uie court, au4 ^lli V'ae m^talasW m*- 
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^ridence, and the conBummate skill and eloquenue 
of the counsel for the defence, secured the acquittal 
of the prisoner.' 

Notwithstanding their discomfiture, the advisers 
of the crown resolved to proceed with the trial of 
Mr, John Home Tooke, an accompliBbed scholar 
and wit, and no mean diipiiLant. His defence was 
easier than that of Hardj. It had prevlouely been 
doubtful how far the fairness and independence of a 
jury could be relied upon. Why should they be 
above the influences and prejudices which aeemed 
to prevail everywhere? In hia defence of Home 
Tooke, Mr. Erskine could not resist adverting to his 
anxieties in the previous trial, when even the 
'protecting Commons had been the accusers of hia 
client, and bad acted as a solicitor to prepare the 
very briefs for the prosecution.' But now that 
juries could be trusted, as in ordinary times, the 
case was clear ; and Home Tooke was acquitted.* 

The groundless alarm of the government, founded 
upon the unfaithful reports of spies, was well 
exemplified in the case of Home Tooke. He had 
received a letter from Mr. Joyce, containing the 
ominous words ' Can you be ready by Thursday ? ' 
The question was believed to refer to some rising, 

riHindiDg <L Fe>irfa1 that tbfrir numbiTB and zeal ihinild bare thn 
uppearance of oTCTBwing the judges and jurj, Hnd interfering irilh 
thi adniiuiatmtiun of jusiici;, Mr. Enkini^ i»-iit oui and addmeeil 
the croml. bc»«w)iiDg Ihem to difperrp. ' In a few minotM there 
Tu aearifij a pweon lo be aeen near the Comt.' — Sotti to EnMnc't 
^Malua, iii. An2. 

' Slate Tr., iriT. 19; Er^kine's Speeches, iiiM; Lord Campbell'i 
LiTea nf ibe Chanoeilon, tU 471. 

' «, 7>, Jtir. 7*6. 
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or other alarming act of treason : but it turned out 
that it related only to ' a list of the titles, offices, 
aud pensions bestowed by Mr. Pitt upon Mr. Pitt, 
hia relations, friends, and dependents.' ' And again, 
Mr, Tooke, seeing Mr. Gay, an enterprising 
traveller, present at a meeting of the Constitutional 
Society, had humorously observed that he ' was 
disposed to go to greater lengt.hs than any of us 
■would choose to follow him j ' an observation which 
was faithfully reported by a spy, as evidence of 
dangerous designs.' 

Messrs. Bonney, Joyce, Kyd, and Holcrofl were 
Other next anaigned, but the attorney-general, 

diachar^, having twicc failed in obtaining a con- 
i;n. ' viction upoa the evidence at his com- 
TiwiwBii. mand, consented to their acquittal and 
discharge.* But Thelwall, against whom the pro- 
secution had some additional evidence personal 
to himself, was tried, and acquitted. After this last 
failure, no further trials were adventiued upon. 
The other prisoners, for whose trial the special 
commission bad been issued, were discharged, as well 
as several prisoners in the country, who had been 
implicated in the proceedings of the oboozioua 
societies. 

Jlost fortunate was the result of these trials. 
FartoMte Had the prisoners been found guilty, and 
iheae iiiaiH. sulfered death, a sense of injustice would 
liave aroused the people to dangerous exaspe- 
ration. The right of free discussion and asso- 
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friation would have been branded as treason ; publio 
liberty would have been crushed ; and no man 
would have been safe from the vengeance of the 
government. But now it was acknowledged, that 
if the executive bad been too easily alarmed, and 
Parliament too readily persuaded of the exist- 
eucfi of danger, the administration of justice had 
not been tampered with ; and that, even in the 
midst of panic, an English jury would see right 
done between the crown and the meanest of its 
subjects.' And while the people were made sensiblo 
of their freedom, ministers were checked for a time 
in their perilous career. Nor were these trials, 
however impolitic, without their uses. On tho 
one hand, the alarmists were less credulous of 
dangers to the state : on the other, the folly, the 
rashness, the ignorance, and criminality of many of 
the persons connected with political associations 
were exposed. 

On the meeting of Parliament, in December, tha 
failure of these prosecutions at once D^iximio 
became the subject of discussion. Even ™tiiBiiiRU, 
on the formal reading of the Clandestine "i*. 
Outlawries Bill, Mr. Sheridan urged the immediate 
repeal of the act for the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus. While he and other members of the op- 
position contended that the trials had discredited 
the evidence of dangerous plots, ministem declined 

' Ur. Speaker AddiDgU>n, writing after tlieae ersnU, uid, ' It i* 
of more eoDS«iaeDca to mainUia tha crudil of ■ mild uid ugpr«|u- 
diced admiuiBtmtioQ of jaiticB ttua eieo to conTii.-l ■ JtiTObin. — 
Ftll^-s Life of Lord Sidmomh, i. 13'/. Hm ^Wl Bo\-\\ai»'» ■a:»^, 
«. Hi; VtjtmTigh.l-» USu, \. 210; UljI«oU'» a«ii..,ii. Wi. 
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to accept any such conclusion. The solicitor, 
general maintained that the only effect of the latp 
verdicts was, that the persons acquitted could not 
be again tried for the same offence , ' and added, 
that if the jmies had been as well informed as 
himself, they would have arrived at a different 
conclusion ! These expreitsions, for which he was 
i-'ibuked and ridiculed by Mr. Fos, were soon im- 
]jroved upon by Mr. Windham. The latter wished 
the opposition 'joy of the innocence of an acquitted 
felon,' — words wliich, on being called to order, he 
was obliged \a explain away.' 

A few days aftt^'wards, Mr. Sheridan moved for 
6th *^^ repeal of the Habeas Corpus Suspension 
i:s6. jVct^ in a speech abounding in wit, sarcasm, 

and personalities. The debate elicited a speech from 
Mr. Erskine, in which he proved, in the clearest 
manner, that the acquittal of the prisoners had been 
fjunded upon the entire disbelief of the jury in any 
ti-aitorous conspiracy,- -such as had been alleged to 
esist. His arguments were combated by Mr. 
J^erjeant Adair, who, ia endeavouring to prove that 
the House had been right, and the juries in error, 
was naturally rewarded with the applause of his 
audience. His speech called forth this happy retort 
of Mr. Fox. The learned gentleman, he said, ' ap- 
pealed from the jury to the House. And here let 
rae adore the trial by jury. When this speech was 
made to another jury, — a speech which has been to- 
night received with such plaudits that we e 
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Ifcady ire pedibus in sententiaTii, — it was received 
with a cold " not guilty."' The minister maintained 
a haughty silence : but being appealed to, said that 
it would probably be necessary to continue the act. 
Mr. Sheridan'a motion was supported by no more 

kthan forty-one votes.' 
The debate was soon followed by the introduction 
of the Continuance Bill. The government, aoiparaion 
not having any further evidence of public corpn- Act, 
danger, relied upon the facts already dis- "«■ 
«tosed in Parliament and in the courts. Upon the^e 
tiiey insisted, with as much confidence as if there had 
been no trials ; while, on the other side, the late 
verdicts were taken as a conclusive refutation of all 
proo& hitherto offered by the eiecutive. There 
arguments were pressed too far, on either aide. 
Proofs of treason had failed : proofs of seditious ac- 
tivity abounded. To condemn men to death on such 
evidence was one thing : to provide securities for 
the public peace was another : but it was clear that 
the public danger had been magnified, and ita 
character misapprehended. The bill was speedily 
passed by both Houses.* 

While many prisoners charged with sedition had 
been released, after the state trials, Henry Trial of 
Redhead Yorke was excepted from this in- |**J™^ 
dulgence. He was a young man of consid- 5^""!jJ|^*'' 
erable talent, just twenty-two years old ; "°°' 
and had entered into politics when a mere boy, with 
more zeal than discretion. In April 1794, he had 
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assemljlRd a meeting at Castle Hill, Sheffield, wlio 
he addressed, in strong" and inflammatory language, 
upon the corruptions of the House of Commons, and 
the necesaitj for parliamentary reform. The pro- 
ceedings at this meeting were subsequently printed 
and published : but it was not proved that Mr. 
Yorke was concerned in the publication, nor that it 
contained an accurate report of his speech. Not 
lung afterwards, he was arrested on a charge of high 
treason. After a long imprisonment, this charge 
was abandoned : but in July 1795, he was at length 
brought to trial at the York Assizes, on a charge of 
conspiracy to defame the House of Commons, and ex- 
cite a spirit of disaffection and sedition amongst the 
people. He spoke ably in his own defence ; and Mr. 
Justice Rooke, before whom he was tried, admitted 
in his charge to the jury that the language of the 
prisoner, — presuming it to be correctly reported, — 
would have been innocent at another time and under 
i-ther circumstances : but that addressed to a large 
meeting, at a period of excitement, it was dangerous 
to the public peace. The jury being of the same 
opinion, found a verdict of guilty ; and the defend- 
ant was sentenced to a fine of 20()i., and two yeara' 
imprisonment in Dorchester gaol.' 

The year 1795 was one of suffering, excitement, 
siBirenBnd uneasineBB, and disturbance: 'the time 
noH, 17M. ^jjg Q^t^ of joint.' The pressure of the war 
upon industry, aggravated by two bad harvests, was 
already beginning to be felt. Want of employment 

» at.it.,»js. \0Q4. 
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and Bcarcity of food, as usual, provoked political 
disconteat ; and the events of the last three years 
had made a wide breach between the government 
and the people.' Until then, the growth of freedom 
had been rapid : many constitutional abuses had 
already been corrected ; and the people, trained 
to free thought and diHctission, had been encouraged 
oy the first men of the age,^by Chatham, Fox, 
Grey, aud the yomxger Pitt himself, — to hope for a 
wider representation as the consummation of their 
liberties. But how had the government lately 
responded to these popidar infliienceB ? By prose- 
cutions of the press, — by the puuishment of political 
discussion as a crime, — by the proscription of parlia- 
mentary reformers, aa men guilty of sedition aud 
treason, — and by startling restraints upon public 
liberty. Deeply disturbed and discontented was 
the public mind. Bread riots, and excited meetings 
in favour of parliamentary reform, disclosed the 
mixed feelings of the populace. These discontents 
were inflamed by the mischievous activity of the 
I^oudon Corresponding Society,* emboldened by its 
triumphs over the government, and by demagoguen 
begotten by the agitation of the times. On the 
26th of October a vast meeting was assembled by 
the London Corresponding Society at Copenhagen 
House, at wliich 150,000 persons were said to have 
been present. An address to the nation was agreed 
to, in which, among other stirring appeals, it waa 

' Ann, Reg., 1796, p. 7 ; HisWrj of the Two Acta, Introduction. 
' Sea Iheir sddivssfe to Ihi- nntioa and tie Itinn, JtiQa aatlv, ITIii. 
in support of niiirerBal Buffrage aod UUUal miViitttfeWJi.— Hm».o| 
/if I'nv Jcti. 90~i1. 
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said 'We have lives, and are ready to devote them, 
either separately or collectively, for the salvation of 
the country,' This was followed by a remonstrance 
to the king, urging parliamentary reform, the 
removal of ministers, and a speedy peace. Several 
resolutions were also passed describing the sufferingB 
of I he people, the load of taxation, and the necesBity 
of universal suffrage and annual parliaments. The 
latter topic had been the constant theme of all their 
proceedings ; and however strong their language, no 
other object ha-d ever been avowed. The meeting 
dispersed without the least disorder. 

Popular excitement was at its height, when the 
Attack npon '^'^g ^"s about to Open Parliament in 
ctl^asfh, person. On the 29th of October, the Park 
"*^" and streets were thronged with an excit«d 

multitude, through which the royal procession was 
to pass, on its way to Westminster. Iikstead of the 
cordial acclamations with which the king had 
generally been received, he was now assailed with 
groans and hisses, and cries of ' Give us bread,'— 
' No Pitt,' — ' No war,'—* No famine.' Hia state 
carriage was pelted, and one missile, apparently from 
an air-gun, passed through the window. In all his 
dominions, there was no man of higher courage than 
the king himself. He bore these attacks upon hia 
person with unflinching firmness ; and proceeded to 
deliver hia speech from the throne, without a trace 
of agitation. On his retiu^ to St. James's, tbew 
outrages were renewedj the glass panels and windowg 
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of the carriage were broken to pieces ; ' and after the 
king had alighted, the carnage itself was nearly 
demuliahed by the mob. His Majesty, in passing 
from St. James's to Buckiagham House in his 
private carriage, was again beset by the tumultuous 
crowd ; and was only rescued from further moles- 
tation by the timely arrival of some horae-gnards, 
who had been dismissed from duty.* 

These disgraceful outrages, reprobated by good 
men of all classes, were made the occasion rrociama. 
of further encroachments upon the political afliirBies. 
privileges of the people. Both Houses immediately 
concurred in an address to his Majesty, espressing 
their abhorrence of the late events. This waa suc- 
ceeded by two proclamations, — one offer- oct-aist, 
ing rewards for the apprehension of the ""'" 
authors and abettors of these outrages ; and the other 
adverting to recent meetings near the metropolis, 
followed by the attack upon the king ; and Not. 4, 
calling upon the magistrates and all good aubjects 
to aid in preventing such meetings, and in appre- 
hending persona who should deliver inflammatory 
speeches or distribute seditious papera. Both these 
pro ^' tarnations were laid before Parliament, and Lord 
Grenville introduced into the House of Tn,,,,^^, 
Loi-ds a bill founded upon tliem, for the BiL^Sr™. 
' preservation of his Majesty's person and 
government againat treasonable practices Not. bou 
and attempts.' 

' ' When a, etone whs Ihrown Bt one of liia glaaseB in relnrning 
home, tba king said, ■' Thai ia A utoiiB,— vau aee tilt: diflVrence Atiiii 
a bullet," '—ion? Cotcimler'a Diary, i. 3.' 

' Ann Rfg., 1T»6, p, S; History of the TSio \e\», ^I'ift, Wl\-. 
LiM (Mehralfta Viary, i, 2. 
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Tliis bill introduced a new law of treason, at va 
riance with the principles of the existing law, the 
operation of which had gravely dissatisfied the gov- 
ernment, in the recent state trials. The proof of 
overt acts of treason was now to be dispensed with ; 
and any person compassing and devising the death. 
bodily harm, or restraint of the king, or his depo- 
sition, or the levying of war upon him, in order to 
compel him to change his measures or counsels, or 
who should express such designs by any printing, 
writing, preaching, or malicious and advised speak- 
ing, should suffer the penalties of high treason,' 
Any person who by writing, printing, preaching, or 
speaking should incite the people to hatred or con- 
tempt of his Majesty, or the established government 
and constitution of the realm, would be liable to the 
penalties of a high misdemeanour ; and on a second 
conviction, to banishment or transportation. The 
act was t-o remain in force during the life of the 
king, and till the end of the next session after bis 
decease. 

It was at once perceived that the measure was an 
alarming encroachment upon freedom of opinion. 
Its opponents saw in it a statutory prohibition to 
discuss parliamentary reform. The most flagrant 
abuses of the government and constitution were 
henceforth to be sacred from exposiire. To speak 
of them at all would excite hatred and contempt ; 
and silence was therefore to be imposed by law. 
Nor were the arguments by which this meaaure was 
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#iipportcd such as to qualify its obnoxious provisions. 
So gra^e a statesman as Lord Grenville claimed 
credit for it as being copied from acta passed iu the 
reigns ot Queen Elizabeth and Charles U., — 'ap- 
proved times,' as his Lordship ventured to affirm.' 
Dr. Horsley, Bishop of Rochester, 'did not know 
what the mass of the people in any country had to 
do with the laws, but to obey them.' This consti- 
tutional maxim he repeated on another day, and was 
BO impressed with its excellence that he exclaimed, 
' My Lords, it is a maxim which I ever will main- 
tain, — I will maintain it to the death, — I will main- 
tain it under the axe of the guillotine.' ' And not- 
withstanding the obloquy which this sentiment 
occasioned, it was, in truth, the principle and es- 
sence of the bill which he was supporting, 

Within a week the bill was passed through all its 
stages, — there being only seven dissentient jj„^ [j^,, 
peers, — and sent to the House of Commons.' '""■ 

But before it reached that house, the Commons 
had been occupied by the discussion of an- H^i,jo„, 
other measure equally alarming. On the hJ^"5m 
loth November, the king's proclamations '""^ 
were considered, when Mr. Pitt founded upon them 
a bill to prevent seditious meetings. Following the 

■ Pul. Hist., nxii. 245; Lord ColchwUr's DUrj, i. 5. 

= Pari. HiBl., mil. 268, His MplaDalionn in no degrro modiflrd 
the extreme diinger of thia natmgeoua linctriue. Ht admitud thnt 
where tliBrs were laws bearing upon the particular intereats of 
orrUiiiL p«rMijLa or bodies of men, such persooq might meet nnd 
iliBcoSfl them. In no other eimea had Ihe people anj-lhing to do with 
the laws, i. e., the}' had no right to an opinion upon any quentiun of 
pnblicpolioy! See «/»■», Vol. II. 81. 

• tbU., tuii. Ui--ili\ Lord ColcheslMsDi«ry, i. a.S. 
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same reasoning as these pro e la mat ions, he attributed 
tlie outrages upon his Majesty, on the opening of 
Parliament, to seditious meetings, by which the dis- 
affection of the people had been inflamed. He 
proposed that no meeting of more than fifty persons 
(except county and borough meetings duly called) 
should be held, for considering petitions or addresses 
for alteration of matters in church or state, or fur 
discussing any grievance, without previous notice to 
a magistrate, who should attend \a prevent any 
proposition or discourse tending to bring into hatred 
or contempt the sovereign, or the government and 
constitution. The magistrate would be empowered 
to apprehend any person making snch proposition 
or discourse. To resist him would be felony, pun- 
ishable with death. If he deemed the proceedings 
tumultuous, he might disperse the meeting ; and 
was indemnified if any one was killed in its disper- 
sion. To restrain debating societies and political 
lectm-es, he proposed to introduce provisions for the 
licensing and supervision of lecture-rooms by magis- 
trates, 

When this measure had been propounded, Mr. 
Fox's indignation burst forth. That the outrage 
upon the king had been caused by public meeting?, 
he denounced as a flimsy pretext ; and denied that 
there was any ground for such a measure. ' Say at 
once,' he exclaimed, ' that a free constitution ia no 
longer suited to us; say at once, in a manly manner^ 
that on a review of the state of the world, a free 
constitution is not fit for you ; conduct yourselves at 
once as the Benatota ot Deiiiaa.tk did,— lay down 
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your freedom, and acknowledge and accept of dea- 
potism. But do not mock the underatandiDgs and 
feelings of mankind, by telling tlie world that yon 
are free,' 

He showed that the bill revived the very prin- 
ciples of the Licensing Acta. They had sought to 
restrain the printing of opinions of which the govern- 
ment dieapproved : this proposed to check the free 
utterance of opinions upon puhlic affairs. Instead 
of leaving discussion free, and reserving the powers 
of the law for the punishment of offences, it was 
again proposed, after an interval of a hundred yeara, 
to license the thoughts of men, and to let none go 
forth without the official dicaiur. With the views 
of a statesman in advance of liis age, he argued, 
* We have seen and heard of revulutions in other 
states. Were they owing to the freedom of popular 
opinions ? Were they owing to the facility of popu- 
lar meetings ? No, sir, they were owing to the re- 
verse of these ; and therefore, I say, if we wish to 
avoid the danger of such revolutions, we should put 
ourselves in a state as different from them as pos- 
sible.' Forty-two members only could be found to 
resist the introduction of thia bill.' 

£ach succeeding stage of the bill occasioned re< 
newed discussions upon its principles.* jj^ j,j> 
But when its details were about to be con- ^"°- 
sidered in committee, Mr. Fox, Mr. Erskine, Mr. 
Grey, Mr. Lambton, Mr. Whitbread, and the other 

' Ajea, 244 ; Soem, 43, Pari. Hiet., axxii. 272-300. lM:d Cul- 
Eliaattv'i Diarj, i. 6. 

' Pari Hint., xiiii 300-3S4. 387-422, 
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apponents of the measure, rose from their seats und 
withdrew from the House.' Mr. Sheridan alone 
remained, not, as he said, to propose any amend- 
ments to the bill, — for none hut the omission of 
every clause would make it acceptable, — but merely 
Deo. aril. to watch its progress through the commit 
tee.* The seceders returned on the third reading, 
and renewed their opposition to the bill ; but it was 
passed by a vast majority.' 

Meanwhile, the Treasonable PractieeB Bill having 
Tr™»in»bie besn brought from the Lords, had also 
in ibe encountered a resolute opposition. The 

Not. iDud irritation of debate provoked expressions 
on both sides tending to increase the public ex- 
citement. Mr. Fox said that if ' ministers were 
determined, by means of the corrupt influence they 
possessed in the two Houses of Parliament, to pass 
the bills, in direct opposition to the declared sense 
of a great majority of the nation ; and should they 
be put in force with all their rigorous proviaiona, if 
his opinion were asked by the people, as to their 
obedience, he should tell them that it was no longer 
a question of moral obligation and duty, but of 
prudence.' He expressed this strong opinion ad- 
visedly, and repeated and justified it again and 
again, with the encouragement of Mr. Sheridan, Mr. 
Grey, Mr. Whitbread, and other earnest opponents 
of the bills.* On the other side, this menace was 

' Pari. Hist., xixii. 300-364, 387-422 ; Loid Colcheater'a Di«7, 
L 11. 
* Pari. Hist, inii., 4S2, 
' iljea, 266; Nofe, 61. TWrf., 422-470. 
• ParJ. Hiit. Mlii. 383, 385, ^aa, IVl, Vti\-\%0 •, Imd Ool- 
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mpl by a statement of Mr. Windham, ' that minis- 
ters were determiond to exert a rigour beyond the 
law, as exercised in ordiuary times and under ordi- 
nary circum.8tanceB,' ' 

After repeated diBCUBsions in both Houses, the 
bills were eventually passed.* During ^^^mi 
their progress, however, large classes of qJ^h^^ 
the people, whose liberties were threat- *""""'""■'■ 
eued, had loudly remonstrated against them. The 
higher classes generally supported the government, 
in these and all other repressive measures. In their 
tfiTor of democracy, they had unconsciously ceased 
to respect the time-honoured doctrines of constitu- 
tional libeity. They saw only the dangers of popular 
license; and scarcely heeded the privileges which 
their ancestors had prized. But on the other Bi<le 
were ranged many eminent noen, who still fearlessly 
asserted the rights of the people, and were sup- 
ported by numerous popular demonstrations. 

■ On the 10th November, the Whig Club held an 
extraordinary meeting, which was attended -^ — ,^, 
by the first noblemen and gentlemen of °'"'^ 
that party. It was there agreed, that before the 
right of discussion and meeting had been abrogatet!, 
the utmost exertions should be used to oppose these 
dangerous measures. Resolutions were accordingly 
passed, expressing abhorrence of the attack upon the 
king, and deploring that it should have been made 

eheiter'a Diaty, i. 9. Not. IVCa. : • Qwj tivnight eiplainod his 
P'Hitipn of resiBlimcB to the th»oreticaJ, wliich in the pracfJing 
oiglit ha bml Btated to be practically applicnble to tLe preBact 
D«B»»ii)n.'— /Airf., i. 10. And see Lord HalmwBbuv^'BBW^, v\\ 1\" . 
' fcri, Uiitt.. xxxii. 386. ■' Z^ kJcu, TO. t.l,*i 
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the pretest for bills striking at the liberty nf th« 
press, the freedom of public discussion, and th^ 
right to petition Parliament for redress of griev- 
snces ; and advising that meetings should be imme- 
diately held and petitions presented against meaaureH 
which infringed the rights of the people.' The 
J/ondon Corresponding Society published an address 
to the nation, indignantly denying that the ex- 
cesses of an aggrieved and uninformed populate 
could be charged upon them, or the late meeting at 
Copenhagen House, — profeFsing the strictest legality 
in pursuit of parliamentary reform,— and denouncing 
the minister as seeking pretences ' to make fresh 
invasion upon our liberties, and establish despotism 
on the ruins of popular association." * 

The same society assembled a prodigious meeting 
Mwiineet *'' Copenhagen House, which agreed to an 
iiXwI"*"'' address, petition, and remonstrance to the 
Kov. 12th. tijig^ and petitions to both Houses of Par- 
liament, denouncing these ' tremendous bills, which 
threatened to overthrow the constitutional throne of 
Kerting In ^^^ house of Brunswick, and to establish 
prtK.\.rd. tije despotism of the exiled Stuarts.' » A 
few days afterwards, a great meeting was held in 
Palace Yard, with Mr. Fox in the chair, which voted 
an address to the king and a petition to the House 
of Commons against the bills.* Mr. Fox there de- 
nounced the bills ' as a daring attempt upon your 

' Hist of the Two Acts, 120. 

' Ibid., 89. • Bid.. 126-13*. 

' Jbid., 232-236. 239 : Adolphus'. Hist., vi. 370 ; Lord Colche*- 
tfr's DiHrj, i. 7. This lueeting hud been convened to asseinblo 
ll^eflliDinaler Hall ; tut ae tlie Caurta were sUtiug. it bdjnurned 
Pataee Yard. 
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liberties, — an attempt to subvert tbe coDstitution ot 
England. The Bill of Rights is proposed to b*? 
finally repealed, that you shall be deprived of the 
right of petitioning.' And the people were urged 
by tbe Duke of Bedford to petition while that right 
remained to them. 

Numerous meetings were also held in London, 
Edinbm'gh, Glasgow, York, and in various fy^^^ 
parts of the country, to petition against """"b^ 
the bills. At the same time, other meetings were 
held at the Crown and Anchor, and elsewhere iu 
BTipport of ministers, which declared their belief 
that the seditious excesses of the people demanded 
these stringent measures, as a protection to society.' 

The debates upon the Treason and Sedition bills 
had been enlivened by an episode, in ^^ rm,.,', 
which the opposition found the means of i^P^n- 
retaliating upon the government and its supporters. 
A pamphlet, of ultra-monarchical principles, was 
published, entitled ' Thouglita on the English 
G-overnment.' One passage represented the king as 
the ancient stock of the constitution, — and the 
Ijords and Commons as merely branches, which 
might be 'lopped otf' without any fetal injury to 
the constitution itself. It was a speculative essay 
which, at any other time, would merely have escited 
a smile : but it was discovered to be the work of 
Mr. Reeves, chairman of the ' Society for protecting 
liberty and property from Republicans and Level- 
lers,' — better known as the ' Crown and Anchor 

. 165, 214, 3Ue-S&V, %%4-%>l'l, ^«^ 
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Aiaociation.' ' The work was published in a cheap 
form, and extensively circulated anaongst the nume- 
rous Bocietiea of which Mr, Reeves was the moving 
spirit ; and its sentiments were in accordance with 
those which had been urged by the more indiscreet 
supporters of repressive measures. Hence the oppo- 
sition were provoked to take notice of it. Having 
often condemned the government for repressing 
speculative opinions, it would have been more con- 
sistent with their principles to answer than to 
punish the pamphleteer : but the opportunity was 
too tempting to be lost. The author was obnoxious, 
and had committed himself: ministers could scarcely 
venture to defend his doctrines; and thus a diversion 
favourable to the minority was at last feasible. Mr. 
iSheridan, desirous, he said, of setting a good ex- 
ample, did not wish the author to be prosecuted; 
but proposed that he should be reprimanded at 
the bar, and his book burned in New Palace Yard 
by the common hangman. Ministers, however, 
preferred a prosecution to another case of privi- 
lege. The attorney-general was therefore directed 
to prosecute Mr. Reeves ; and, on his trial, the jury, 
while they condemned his doctrines, acquitted the 
author,* 

In 1797, Mr. Fox moved for the repeal of the 
Treason and Sedition Acts, in a speech abounding 

' ytr. Itteree whs the author of the learned ' Historjr sr the \xm 
of England.' well known to postcrit)', by whom his pamphJat wuuU 
hiive been forgotlan bill for these proeeedings. 

* Pu-1. Hiet., ixxii. 608, 627. 651, 662. In the Lorda, notice w 
t,\»n taken of tha pampbUt, "bul. no ■moMeAviup taken agaiiMt 
Md., liSI ; Si. Tr.. ixvi. 3'29 ; T«ti Co\t\ua\ei'*^ia.-rj,\. V 
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in political wisdom. Tbu truth of many of hit 
aetitimeuts has siuce received remarkable ur. nn-i 
confinnatioB. 'In proportion as opinions repai 
are open,' he said, ' they are innocent and una ssuitioa 
harmless. Opinions become dangerous to uhi,'ij»;. 
a state only when pei'secution makes it necessary 
for the people to communicate their ideas under the 
bond of secrecy.' And, again, with reference to the 
reBtraints imposed upon public meetings : ' What a 
mockery,' he exclaimed, 'to tell the people that 
they shall have a right to applaud, a right \a re- 
joice, a right to meet when they are happy : but 
not a right to condemn, not a right to deplore their 
misfortunes, not a right to suggest a remedy ! ' 
And it was finely said by him, ' Liberty is order ; 
Liberty is strength,' — words which would serve as a 
motto for the British constitution. His motion, 
however, found no more than fifty-two supporters.' 

During this period of excitement, the regulation 
of newspapers often occupied the attention B„g„i^„ 
of the legislature. The stamp and adver- "^^^ 
tisement duties were increased : more ''^*""**' 
stringent provisions made against unstamped publi- 
cations ; and securities taken for ensuring tha 
responsibility of printers.' By all these laws it was 
Bought to restrain the multiplication of cheap 
political papers among the poorer classes ; and to 
subject the press, generally, to a more effectual 
control. But more serious matters were still en- 
gaging the attention of government. 
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The LoDdan Corresponding Society and other 
(;.„^ similar societies continued their bineful 

?S?S activity. Their rancour against the go- 
vernment knew no bounds, Mr. Pitt and 
his colleagues were denounced as tyrants and 
enemies of the liumaii race, Hitlierto their pro- 
ceedings had been generally open : they had courted 
publicity, paraded their numbers, and prided them- 
selves upon their appeals to the people. But the 
acts of 1795 having restrained their popular meet- 
ings, and put a check upon their speeches and 
printed addresses, they resorted to a new organ- 
isation, in evasion of the law. Secrecy was now the 
scheme of their association. Secret societies, com- 
mittees, and officers were multiplied throughout the 
coimtry, by whom an active correspondence was 
maintained : the members were bound together by 
oaths ; inflammatory papers were clandestinely 
printed and circulated : seditious handbills secretly 
posted on the walla. Association degenerated into 
conspiracy. Their designs were congenial to the 
darkness in which they were planned. A general 
convention waa projected; and societies of United 
Englishmen, and United Scotsmen, established an 
intercourse with the United Irishmen. Correspon- 
dence with France continued: but it no longer 
related to the rights of men, and national fratermty. 
It was undertaken in concert with the United 
Irishmen, who were encouraging a French invasion. 
In this basest of all treasons 
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icicieties were concerned. They were further com- 
promised by seditious attempts to foment discontent 
in the army and navy, and by the recent mutiny in 
the fleet,' But whatever tleir plots, or crimes, 
their secrecy alone made them dangerous. Tbe.y 
were tracked to their hiding places by the agents of 
the government J and in 1799, when the rebellion 
had broken out in Ireland, papers disclosing these 
proceedings were laid before theHouse of Commons. 
A secret committee related, in great detail, the his- 
tory of these societies j and Mr. Pitt brought in a 
bill to repress them. 

It was not sought to punish the authors of past 
excesses : but to prevent future mischiefs, cnrm- 
The Bocietiea of United Englishmen, scK^ieuei 
Scotsmen, and Inshmen, and the London loth, ues. 
Corresponding Society, were suppressed by name ; 
and all other aocieties were declared unlawful of 
which the members were required to take any oath 
not required by law, or which had any members or 
committees not known to the society at large, and 
not entered in their books, or which were composed 
of distinct divisions or branches. The measure did 
not stop here. Debating clubs and reading-rooms, 
not licensed, were to be treated as disorderly houses. 
All printing presses and type foundries were to be 
registered. Printers were to print their names on 
every book or paper, and register the names of their 
employers. Restraints were even imposed upon the 
lending of books and newspapers for hire. This 

I 17V7 U) {mnixb \Vni ^jKAJkceKaa 
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rigorous measure encountered little resistance. 
Repression bad been fully accepted as the policy of 
the state ; and tlie opposition bad retired from a 
hopeless contest with power. Nor for societies con- 
ducted on such principles, and with such objects, 
could there be any defence. The provisions con- 
cerning the press introduced new rigours in the 
esecution of the law, which at auother time woiild 
have been resisted : but a portion of the press had, 
by outrages on decency and order, disconcerted the 
Btanchest friends of free discussion.' 

The series of repressive measures was now com- 
gjpjj^„ plete. We cannot review them without 
MnifAeSi, sadness. Liberty had suffered from the 
^ '^' license and excesses of one party, and the 

fears and arbitrary temper of the other. The 
government and large classes of the people had been 
brought into painful conflict. The severities of 
rulers, and the sullen esasperation of the people, had 
shaken that mutual confldence which is the first 
attribute of a free state. The popular constitution 
of England was suspended. Yet was it a period 
of trial and transition, in which public liberty, 
repressed for a time, suffered no permanent injury. 
Subdued in one age, it was to arise with new vigour 
in another. 

Political agitation, in its accustomed forma of 
Administre- pubUc meetings and association, was now 
ute[°aiS^ checked for several years,* — and freedom of 
1799-1811. discussion in the press continued to be re- 

' ifcporta of CommitteeB on SealBd PapBiB, 170» ; Purl. Bin.. 
tjLXW. 579, 1010 ; Debates, Ibid., 9S4, Sic.-, ^'i Qsq.WV. t.-fl. 
' In Seatland, 'as a todj Ko\ib itimei Wi,-q<. t-io^M taiwsV — 
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■irained by merciless persecution. But the activity 

of the press was not abated. It was often at issue 
with the government; and the records of our courts 
present too many examples of the license of the one, 
and the rigours of the other. Who can TtieBaT. 
read without pain the trials of Mr. Gilbert Wakeflaw. 
Wakefield and his publishers, in 1799? On one 
side we see an eminent scholar dissuading the people, 
in an inflammatory pamphlet, fi^om repelling an 
invasion of our shores : on the other, we find pub- 
lishers held criminally responsible for the publication 
of a libel, though ignorant of its contents ; and the 
misguided author punished with two years' impriaon- 
ment in Dorchester gaol,' — a punishment which 
proved little short of a sentence of death.* Who 
can peruse without indignation the trial of the con- 
ductors of the ' Courier,' in the same year, for a libel 
upon the Emperor of Kussia,' in which the pusillani- 
mous doctrine was laid down from the Bench, that 
public writers were to be punished, not for their 

> St Tr., nvii. BTQ; Erakiue'i Speeches, V. S13 i Lard Caiup- 
beU'B ChanceUora, Ti, 517- 

* ^S,(10<i WHS subscribed for btm, but he died a fortnight aAer his 
TsleBse. Mr. Fox, mi ling March 1st, ITSD, toMr. Qilbert Wake- 
field, aajB :— ' The liberty of IhB press I consider as virtually du- 
atrujed by the proceedings against Johnson and JordoD ; and whiit 
luiB happened to you I choqoI but lament, therefore, the more, aa 
the sufferings of a man vhom I esteem, in a cause that is no more.' 
— Fox Mem., iv. 337. — And again on June 9th :—' Nothing eould 
eicecd the concern I felt at the eiliema seyeritT (for such it appnara 
tu mp) of the sentence pmnonnced against you. — llnd., 339. 

) This libel was as foUows :— 

' The Empetor of Russia is rpQdering himself obnoxiona to his 
aubjerts by varioua acts of tyranny. Hnd ridiculous in the eye* of 
Enrope by hie inconsistency. He hns now passed an edict ptnhi- 
bitiog the eiportation of timber, deals, &c. In consequence of tk\a 
it-limeil law, upwards of one hundred sail (j£ ^csBeV* »« ■>a*V) V» 
WtBTD to tin's kiuplom wilhout trtigUta.' 
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guilt, but from fear of the displeasure of forcio;r 
powers.' 

From Hiich a case, it ia refreBhing to turn to 
Tho dnt worthier principles of freedom, and inde- 
J'™E„g""j^ pendence of foreign dictation. However 
preia. 1B02. Qf(^jj liberty may have been invaded, it 
ha§ ever formed the liasis of our laws. When the 
First Consul, during the peace of Amiens, demanded 
that liberty of the press in England should be placed 
under restraints not recognised by the constitution, 
be was thus answered "by the British government: — 
'His Majesty neither can nor will, in consequence 
of any representatioa or menace from a foreign 
power, make any concession which may be in the 
smallest degree dangerous to the liberty of the press, 
as secured by the constitution of this country. This 
liberty is justly dear to every British subject: the 
cjjnstitution admits of no previous restraints ujion 
publications of any description : but there esist 
judicatures wholly independent of the executive, 
capable of taking cognisance of such publications as 
the law deems to be criminal ; and which are bound 
to inflict the punishment the delinquents may de- 
serve. These judicatures may investigate and punish 
not only libels againat the government and magis- 
tracy of this kingdom, but, as has been repeatedly 
experienced, of publications defamatory of those in 

' Lord Konyon said:—' When tbBse papera went to Knaeift and 
held op this great Bovereigs ub Iwing a tyrant and ridiculona orsr 
I^UTope, it might t«iid 1« his calling for satisfaction as a nstional 
atfront, if it passed unreprobnted bj our government and oor courts 

c/'/ustiee.' Trial of Vint, Robs, nod Petty : St. Tr., itrii. 827; 

Bmrklf'i Law of Libel, ii. 'ill . 
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■whose hands the administration of foreign govern- 
ments is placed. Our goverannent neither has, Dor 
wants, any other protection than what the laws of 
the country afford ; and though they are willing and 
ready to give to every foreign government all the 
protection against offences of this nature, which the 
principle of their laws and constitution will admit, 
they never can consent to new-model their laws, or 
to change their constitution, to gratify the wishes of 
any foreign power.' ' 

But without any departiire from the law of Eng- 
land, the libeller of a foreign power could i^^^ 
be arraigned ;' and this correspondence was ^^,1^^' 
followed by the memorable trial of Jean '^"^ 
Peltier.^ Mr. Mackintosh, in his eloquent and 
masterly defence of the defendant,* dreaded this 
prosecution ' as the first of a long aeries of conflicts 
between the greatest power in the world, and the 
ODiy free press remaining in Europe;' and main- 
tained, by admirable arguments and illustrations, 
the impolicy of restraining tlie free discussion of 
questions of foreign policy, and the character and 
conduct of foreign princes, as affecting the interest 
of this country. The genius of his advocate did not 

' Lord Hawkaeburj Xo Mr. Merry, Aug. 28lh, 1802 ; Pari. Bin.. 
mvi. 1273. 

' K. V. D'EoQ, 1784 ; Stnriie'B Law of Lihe), ii. 218 ; H. tt. Lord 
Qcoi^o Gordon, 1787; State Tr., liii. 176; Vint, Ross, and Periy, 
1799, iiipni. p. 331. 

■ Letter from M. Oito to Lord Havkesbui;, Jul; 23th, 1862; Faii. 
Biat., ixxTi. 1267- 

• The AttoniBj-GoiierHl (Spencer Perceval) epote of it as ' one 0/ 
the molt splendid diaplnys of eloquenee he erer had ocraiioo In 
bt>r:' nud Lurd EUealjuroaBli taiiuMl it 'elotjueoGe almaat, ua^v 
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Bave Peltier from & verdict of guilty; but ashoatlli- 
ties with France were soon renewed, he was not called 
lip for judgment.' Meanwhile the First Consul had 
continued to express hia irritation at the English 
newspapers, between which and the newspapers of 
France a warm controversy was raging ; and finding 
that they could not be repressed by law, he desired 
that the government should at least restrain those 
newspapers which were supposed to be under its 
influence. But here again he was met by espla- 
nations concerning the independence of English 
editors, which he found it difficult to comprehend ;' 
and no sooner was war declared, than all the news- 
papers joined in a chorus of vituperation a^;ainst 
Napoleon Bonaparte, without any fears of the attor- 
ney-general. 

In following the history of the press, we now ap- 
wiuiam proach names familiar in our own time. 
eriais, IBM. William Cobbett having outraged the re- 
publican feelings of America by his loyalty, now 
provoked the loyal sentiments of England by his 
radicalism. His strong good sense, his vigorous 
English style, and the bold independence of his 
opinions, soon obtained for his 'Political Register'* 
wide popularity. But the unmeasured tonns in which 
he assailed the conduct and measures of the govern- 
ment exposed him to frequent prosecutions. In 1 804, 
lie suffered for the publication of two letters from 
an Irish judge, ridicuHng Lord Hardwicke, Lord 
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ReJpsdale, and the IriKh executive.' Ridicule being 
held to be no less an offence than graver obloquy, 
Cobbett was fined ; and Mr. Justice Johnson, the 
author of the libels, retired from the bench witti a 
pension.' 

In 1809, another libel brought upon Cobbett a 
severer punishment. Some soldiers in a Htaiibei 
regiment of militia having been flogged, "om»a 
under a guard of the German legion, Cob- '«'«'■'**■ 
bett seized the occasion for inveighing at once against 
foreign mercenaries and military flogging. He was 
indicted for a libel upon the German legion ; and 
being found guilty, was sent-enced to two years* im- 
prisonment, a fine of 1,000/., and to give security for 
.H,000i., to keep the peace for seven years. The 
printer of the Register, and two persons who had 
sold it, were also punislied for the publication of this 
libel. The extreme severity of Cobbett's sentence 
excited a general sympathy in his favour, and indig- 
nation at the administration of the libel laws.* 

Another similar case illustrates the grave perils of 
the law of libel. In 1811, Messrs. John j(,,^j(^, 
and Leigh Hunt were prosecuted for the "ani^pei.. 
re-publication of a spirited article against '*""■ '""' 

' TherB WM far more af ridioulo thnn invectivo. Lord Harf- 
wieke wob lermed 'a \<fc^ emiDrat shpep-fpcder from CambridgS' 
ibjra' vtCb ' a vooden head ;' and Lord Hettesdola ^ a very tbia aod 
•troiig-built chancery pleadnr from Lincoln's Inn.' 
' St. Tr., ■tx\-L. I, 54, 432, 437 : H«nH. Deb., Ist «or., t. 119, 
• Sydney Smitti, in a lettM- to Lady HolliiQd, Feb. Ilth, 1810, 
■Hid: 'Who would have muUnied for Cobbelfs libel? or who wunld 
hare riaen Dp against the German soldiers ? and how eaail}' mighthe 
ban been answered? He deserved BomB puniahment ; but to ebutii 
man up in giiol for two yeara for Buch a.a offenui is moit atri>E)4ua.' — 
Syia^ SmiiXM Mem., ii. 86. 
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military flogging from the ' Stamford News.' They 
were defended bj the vigour and eloquence of Mr. 
Brougham, and were acquitted.' 

Yet a few days afterwards, John Drakard, the 
ThQ'stsm- printer of the ' Stamford News,' though de- 
MSqb'iwk, fended by the same able advocate, waa con- 
""■ victedat Lincoln for the publication of this 

very article.' Lord EUenborough had laid it down 
that ' it is competent for all the subjects of his 
Majesty, freely but temperately to discuss, through 
the medium of the press, every question connected 
with public policy.' But on the trial of Drakard, 
Baron Wood expressed opinions fatal to the liberty 
of the press. ' It is said that we have a right to 
discuss the acts of our legislature. This would be a 
large permiBsion indeed. Is there, gentlemen, to be 
a power in the people to counteract the acts of the 
Parliament ; and is the libeller to come and make 
the people dissatisfied with the government under 
which he lives ? This i% not to be permitted to any 
man, — it ia unconBtitutional and seditiouB.'' Such 
doctrines were already repugnant to the law : but a 
conviction obtained by their assertion from the 
bench, proves by how frail a thread the liberty of the 
press wiis then upheld. 

The last three years before the regency were 
LnAOiret marked by unusual activity, as well as 
iiia:q<cncy. ngouT, in the administration of the libel 
laws. Informations were multiplied; and the at- 
torney-general was armed with a new power of hold- 
ing the accused to bail.* 

' St Tr., iiii. 367. * IMd-.xui. W!., • Tlnd...».». 5M, 
• IVum 1308 to ISll, loitj-v 
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It is now time again to review the progresa of the 
presa, during this long period of trial and Ymetat of 
repression. Every excess and indiscretion ""p™"' 
liad been severely visited : controversial license had 
often been confounded with malignant libel : but the 
Beverities of the law bad not subdued the influence 
of the press. Its freedom was often invaded : but 
its conductors were ever ready to vindicate their 
rights with a noble courage and persistence. Ita 
character was constantly improving. The rapidity 
with which intelligence of all the incidents of the 
war was collected, — in anticipation of official sources, 
^-increased the public appetite for news: ita power- 
ful criticisms upon military operations, and foreign 
and domestic policy, raised its reputation for judg- 
ment and capacity. Higher intellects, attracted to 
its service, were able to guide and instruct public 
opinion. Sunday newspapers were beginning to 
occupy a place in the periodical press, — destined to 
future eminence, — and attempts to repress them, on 
the grounds of religion and morality, had failed.' 
But in the press, as in society, there were many 
grades ; and a considerable class of newspapers were 
still wanting in the sobriety, and honesty of purpose 
necessary to maintain the permanent influence of 

c»eat;-iiix ven brought ta trial. Lords' Deb. oa Lord Holland's 
moUoD. March 4lli, 18) 1 ; Uane. Deb., let S».. xii. 140 ; Commoas' 
Deb. on Lord Folkentone'B moCioa, Man^h 2Stli, 1811; Ibid., S4H; 
Ana. Jtrg., 1811, p. Ui.\ BomiU/a Vde, ii. 380; Horner's Life, 
ii. 13B. 

' In ITBBLordBBlgtaTe.mconcnrCwithMr. Wilberforee.breofilit 
in n bill for that purpuso, vhich was luat on the gpcond reailiag. Us 
loss was attribute 1^ its promoters lo tbe fact (hal three om of tlie 
tuur Suada; Devkpupers supported the guverumqat. Puil. \Lu.t,., 
;iT. 1006; Life of Wiiberforce, ii. +2*. 
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political literature. They were intemperate, and 
too often slanderous.' A lower class of papers, olan- 
deatinely circulated ia evasion of the stamp laws, 
went far to justify reproaches upon the religion and 
decency of the press. The ruling classes had long 
been at war with the press ; and its vices kept alive 
their jealousies and prejudice. They looked upon it 
as a noxious weed, to be rooted out, rather than s 
plant of rare excellence, to be trained to a higher 
cultivation. Holding public writers in low eateenij 
— as instruments of party rancour, — they failed to 
recognise their transcendent services to truth and 
knowledge.' 

But all parties, whether regarding the press with 
jealousy or favour, were ready to acknowledge its ex- 
traordinary influence in affairs of state. ' Give me,' 

' In hie defenre of John Hud Le:gh Hunt, in ISll, Mr. BroDgham 
gave a. highly-eoluurFd skeuh of ihe liceatiousucsa of Iho prMe: 
' There is not only no personage bo important or aiaUed, — ftic of that 
1 da not complain, — but no person so humble, harmleEa, and retired, 
un to escape the defamaCioQ which is daily and hourly poured forth 
by the venal crew, to gralify the idle curioHily, or still less eitnaabld 
malignity ; to mark out, for the indulgence (^ that propenaity, indi- 
riduals retiring into the privacy of domestic life; to hunt them down 
and drag them forth as a laughing atoek to the Tulfjar, has become, 
in our days, *'ith some men, the road even to popularity ; but with 
tnaltitadeH the means of earning a base enbaijitcnce.' — ^. ZV., iixi, 

3ao. 

' In 1808, the benehera of Lincoln's Inn passed a bye-law, eiclud- 
ing all perhona who had writti-n for hire, in the daily pHpers, tram 
being called to the bar. The other Inna of Court refused to accede 
to such a proposition. On the 23rd Ma-ch 18<m, Mr. Sheridau pm- 
TODted a petition complnining of ihis bye-lHW, which vox generally 
condeitined in debits, and it was soun afterwards resdnded by thfl 
^utaQh.iTi.—U'rdCokhtftiT'eMary, ii. 240. In 1310, Mr. Windham 
epoke of the reponera us hiiving amongEt them ' bankrupls. lottery- 
office kpBpera, footmflu, and decayed tradesmen.' And he onderatood 
the cooductorB of the press to be ' a set of men who would gire in to 
ihe corrupt miBrcpresentation of opposite sides.' — Uaia. D<h., lal 
''■sr., XV. 030. 
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said Mr. Sberidan, ' but the liberty of the press, and 
I will give the minister a venal House of Peers, —I 
will give him a corrupt and servile House of Com- 
mons, — I will give him the full swing of the patron- 
age of office, — I will give him the whole hoBt of 
ministerial influence, — I will give him all the power 
that place can confer upon him to purchase submis- 
sion, and overawe resintance ; and yet, armed with 
the liberty of the press, I wiLl go forth to meet him 
undismayed : I will attack the mighty fabric he has 
reared, with that mightier engine : I will Ebakedowu 
from its height corruption, and lay it heneath the 
s of the abuses it was meant to shelter.' ' 
■ FaL. aih. IBtO.— Haaa. Deb., lat 8«., it. 341. 




The regency was a period memorable for the dis- 
Lord contents and turbulence of the people, and 

ipcmiary for the severity with which they were re- 
imt. pressed. The working classes were auffer- 

iug from the grievous burthens of the protracted 
war, from the high prices of food, from restraints 
upon trade, and diminished employment. Want 
engendered discontent ; and ignorant and suffering 
men were misled into disorder, tumult, and vialeoce. 
In June 1812, Lord Sidmouth waa appointed secre- 
tary of state. Never was statesman more amiable 
and humane : but falling upon evil times, and com- 
mitted to the policy of his generation, his rulewai 
stem and absolute. 

The mischievous and criminal outrages of the 
TheLiid- ' Luddites,' and the measures of repression 
iflM.' adopted by the government, must be viewed 

wholly apart, from the history of freedom of opinion. 
liands of iamished operatives in the manufacturing 
diiitrict9t believing t\ieu: diatieaae* V> Ve. 4w.e to tba 
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taiCToarbment of macbiDery upon their labour, aSEO- 
ciated for its destruction. Bound together by secret 
oaths, their designs were carried out vith intimida-- 
tioQ, outrage, incendiarism, a.nd murder.' Life and 
property were alike insecure 5 and it was the plain 
duty of the government to protect them, and punish 
the wrong-doers. Attempts, indeed, were made to 
confound the ignorance and turbulence of a particu- 
lar class, suffering under a specific grievance, with a 
general spirit of sedition. It was not enough that 
the frame- breakers were without work, and starving 
that they were blind to the causes of their distress 
arid that the objects of their fury were near at band 
^t they were also accused of disaffection to the 
state.* In truth, however, their combinations were 
/devoid of any political aims ; and the measure! 
taken to repress them were free from just imputa- 
tions of interference with the constitutional rights of 
the subject. They were limited to the particular 
evil, and provided merely for the discovery of con- 
cealed arms in the disturbed districts, the dispersion 
of tumultuous assemblies, aod the enlargement of 
the jurisdiction of magistrates, so as to prevent th» 
escape of ofl'enders.* 

In 1815, the unpopular Com bill, — expressly de- 
signed to raise the price of food,— -was ^^^ ig,(_ 
not passed without riots in the metro- '*"■ 

^ A full accoont of lh«ae lawlfiBs ^xcesaea will be Ibund in th« 
SUtB Triala, ixii. 95fl ; Ann. HeK.. 1813, 54-66, &e, Tho Eeporla 
of the S(«ntt CaDimiUees, Itth July, 1612, lire utremely meagrr; 
Huie. Deb,, 1st 8er., xiiii. 651, 1029. 

■ Hans. Deb,, 1st Ser., iiiij. 962, »S6, &c ; Petlew's Ufe of Lord 
ESdmouth. ii). 70-96. 
[_ ' 62 Geo. lli.r. J 63. 
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polls.' In the following year there were bread riots 
and tumultuous assemblages of workmen at Notting- 
ham, Manchester, Birmingham, and Merthyr Tydvil. 
London itself was the scene of serious disturbances.' 
All these were repressed by the executive govern- 
ment, with the ordinary means placed at its 
disposal. 

But in 1817, the excesses of mischievous and mis- 
OuDige DD guided men led, as on former occasions, to 
regent. restraints upon the public liberties. On 

i*LJ.' ' the opening of Parliament some bullets, 
stones, or other missiles, struck the state-carriag^ of 
the prince regent, on his return from the House of 
Lords.* This outrage was followed by a message 
from the prince regent, communicating to botlV 
Houses papers containing evidence of seditious'- , 
practices. These were referred to secret committees, '. 
which reported that dangerous associations had been 
formed in different parts of the country, and other 
seditious practices carried on which the existing laws 
were inadequate to prevent. Attempts had been 
made to seduce soldiers; arms and banners had been 
2)rovided, secret oaths taken, insurrection plotted, 
seditious and blasphemous publications circulated. 
The gaols were to be broken open, and the prisoners 
set free : the Bank of England and the Tower were 
to be stormed : the government subverted : property 
plundered and divided. Hampden clubs were plot- 

' Ann. Reg. 1815, p. 140; Pellew's Life of Loni Sidmoqth, iii. 123. 

• lind., 143-182 ; Bamford's Passagpe iu the Life of a Eadicftl, i. 
T. &c ; Ann. Reg., 1816, p. 9o. 

* Eridence of Lord Jiiinea Morray ; Hans. Deb., lit Ser., uxv. 
3t:.\iin. Beg. 1817, p. 3. 
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ting revolution : Spenceans were preparing; to hiuit 
down the owners of the soil, and the 'rapacious 
fundiiolders.' ' 

The natural consequence of these alarming di*- 
closures waa a revival of tJie repressive Beptw^™ 
policy of the latter years of the last een- proposed, 
tury, to which this period affords a singular parallel 
The act of 1795, for the protection of the king 
from treasonable attempts, was now extended to the 
prince regent ; and another act renewed, to restrain 
the seduction of soldiers and sailors from their 
allegiance. To such measures none could object : 
but there were others, directed by the same policy 
and considerations as those which on former occa- 
sions, had imposed restraints upon public liberty, 
Again, the criminal excesses of a small cla^ were 
accepted as evidence of wide-spread disatfection. 
In suffering and social discontent were detected the 
seedi of revolution ; and to remedies for partial 
evils were added jealous restrictions upon popular 
rights, tt was proposed to extend the acts of 1795 
and 1799, against corresponding societies, to other 
political clubs and associations whether affiliated or 
not : to suppress the Spencean clubs, to regulate 
meetings of more than fifty persons, to license debat- 
ing societies ; and lastly, to suspend the Habeas 
Corpus Act.' These measures, especially the latter, 
were not passed without remonstrance and opposi- 

' Reports of SucteC Canmittfee. Louis und CommoDEi ; Hum. 
Deb., iBt Ser., niv. 111. 43S. 

' Speeches of Lord SidmoMth in the Houbb of Lorda, nod Lord 
Cudenagli in the House of Commons ; H;ids, Deb.. Ist Ser., iut. 
tai. jKO; T'ollew's Life of Lord Sidiuou-.li, iii. \Ti\ Aeta ST Geo. 
i, B. 7 19. 
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tion. It was maintained that the danger 
aggerated, — that the existing laws were sufficient tu 
repreea Bedition, — ^and that no encroachment should 
be HuEFered on the general liberties of tlie people, 
for the sake of reaching a few miscreants whom all 
good citizens abhorred. White the inadequacy of 
the means of the conspirators to carry out their fear- 
ful designs was ridiculed, it waa urged that the ex- 
ecutive were already able to cope with sedition, — 
to put down secret and other unlawful societies, — 
and to restrain the circulation of blasphemous and 
seditious libels. But so great was the power of the 
government, and so general the repugnance of 
society to the mischievous agitation which it was 
proposed to repress, that Ihese measures were rapidly 
passed through both Houses, without any formidable 
opposition.' 

The restraints upon public liberty expired in the 
following year: but other provisions, designed t« 
ensure Parliament against intimidation and insult, 
were allowed a permanent place in our constitutional 
law. Public meetings were prohibited within a toile 
of Westminster Hall, during the sitting of Par- 
liament or the courts ; and to arrest the evil of con- 
ventions assuming to dictate to the legislature, 
restraints were imposed on the appointment and co- 
operation of delegates from different societies.* 

The state prosecutions for treason were aa infelici- 

' For the third reftding of tlia Habeag Corpnfl Suspension Bill 

there -were 2BS votes Bgiimst 103— the minorjtj including nparlv nil 

the opposition.— ffon J. Deb., Lst Ser. xxiv. 822 ; Ediuburgh Review, 

AMg. 1SJ7, p. fi24-al3. 

' 3?Geo. III. c. 1», jaa, 2t.,»m™ie,\\Tga.^A.\'iN«A.^\k. 
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fcous as those of 1794, which had been undertaken 

under sinailar circumstancea. James Wat- Trials oi 
Bon, Arthur Thistlewood, James Watson oihem.isiT. 
the younger, Thomas Preston, and John Hooper, 
were indicted for high treason, arising out of a riotoiis 
meeting in Spa Fields, which they had calltHi to- 
gether, and other riotous and seditious proceedings 
for which none will deny that they deserved condign 
punishment. They were entitled to no sympathy as 
patriots or reformers ; and the wickedness of their 
acts was only to be equalled by their folly. But the 
government, — not warned by the experience of 1794, 
— indicted them, not for sedition and riot, of which 
they were unquestionably guilty, biit for treason ; 
and 60 allowed them to escape with impunity.' 

In the month of June disturbances, approaching 
the character of insurrection, broke out in DarunhiM 
Derbyshire ; and the ringleaders were tried "on, isu. 
and convicted, Brandreth, commonly known as the 
Nottingham Captain, Turner and Ludlam, were ex- 
ecuted : Weightraan and twenty-one others received 
His Majesty's pardon, on condition of transportation 
or imprisonment ; and against twelve others no 
evidence was offered by the attorney-general.* 

When the repressive measures of this session had 
been passed, the government commenced a lmh wd- 
more rigorous execution of the laws against circuit. 
the press. Lord Sidmouth addressed a s'lti.isi?. 
circular letter to the lords lieutenants of counties, 

' St.Tr.,iiiii. l,6T*;Pellew'sLifaof LordSidmonth, iii. 168. 

' St. Tr., inU. 765-1394 : Pellew'a Life of Lord Sidmomh, iii. 
179-183 iReportioD the buu of the ccuniry; UaQH. IM>.,\A'^«i.i 
xarii. ies, 679. 
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acquainting them that the law officftrs of the 
were of opinion, that a justice of the peace may 
issue a warrant to apprehend any person charged on 
oath with the publication of a blasphemous or sedi- 
tious libel, and compel him to give bail to answer ube 
charge ; and desiring them to communicate this 
opinion to the magistrates at the ensuing quarter 
sesaions, and to recommend them to act upon it. 
He further informed them that the vendors of 
pamphlets or tracts should be considered as within 
the provisions of the Hawkers' and Pedlars' Act, and 
should be dealt with accordingly, if selling such 
wares without a licence. Doubts were immediately 
iM iB»fDi- raised concerning the lawfulness and policy 
iioned!"* of this circular ; and the question was 
H^rt^jiine brought by Earl Grey before the Lords,' 
^ ' and by Sir Samuel Komilly before the 

Commons.' Their arguments were briefly these. 
The law itself, as declared in this circular, was ably 
contested, by reference to authorities and principles. 
It could not be shown that justices had this power 
by common law : it had not been conferred by 
statute ; nor had it been recognised by any express 
decision of the courts. But at all events, it was con- 
fessedly doubtful, or the opinion of the law officers 
would not have been required. In 1808, it had been 
doubted if judges of the Court of King's Bench 
could commit or hold to bail persons charged with the 
publication of libels, before indictment or informa- 

' Ma.v 12th, IBI7 (Lordsl ; Hans. Bcb., let Ser. : 
iJso Liird t:"icimoulh's Life, Vii \16. 
» B>id., June 2olh tCamtaons'), 1i&6. 
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tion ; and this power was then conferred by statute.' 
But now the right of magistxates to commit, like 
the judges, was determined, neither by Parliament, 
nor by any judicial authority, but bv the crown, 
through its own executive officers. The secretary of 
state had iuterfe red with the discretion of juatices of 
the peace. What if he bad ventured to deal, in 
such a manner, with the judges? The Justices had 
been instructed, not upon a matter of administration, 
or police, but upon their judicial duties. The con- 
Btitutlon had naaintained a separation of the execu- 
tive and judicial autiiorities : but here they had 
been confounded. The crown, in declaring the law, 
had usurped the province of the legislature ; and iu 
instructing the raagistrates, had encroached upon an 
independent judicature. And, apart from these con- 
stitutional considerations, it was urged that the ex- 
ercise of such powers by justices of the peace was 
exposed to grave abuses. Men might be accused 
before a magistrate, not only of publishing libels, 
but of uttering seditious words : they might be 
accused by spies and informers of incautious lan- 
guage, spoken in the confidence of private society ; 
and yet, upon such testimony, they might be com- 
mitted to prison by a single magistrate, — possibly a 
man of violent prejudices and strong political pre- 
possessions. 

On the part of ministers it was replied that ma- 
gistrates, embarrassed in the discharge of their 
duties, having applied to the secretary of state for 
iDioimstion, he had consulted the law ofhcen^ u&l 
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commuiiicated their opinion. He had no desire to 

interfere with their discretion, but had merely pro- 
mulgated a law. The law had been correctly ex- 
pounded, and if disputed, it could be tried before a 
court of law on a writ of habeas corpus. But, in the 
meantime, unless tlie hawkers of seditious tracts 
could be arrested, while engaged in their pernicious 
traffic, they were able to set the police at defiance. 
Whatever the results of these discussions, they at 
least served as a warning to the executive, ever to 
keep in view the broad principle of English free- 
dom, which distinguishes independent magistrates 
from prefects of police. 

Threatening, indeed, were now the terrors of the 
Powers ^^*'' ^'^ils every justice of the peace could 
tg^flttha issue his warrant against a supposed libeller, 
I'™'' '*"■ and hold him to bail ; the secretary of state, 
armed with the extraordinary powers of the Habeas 
Corpus suspension act, could imprison him, upon 
bare suspicion, and detain him in safe custody, with- 
out bringing him to trial. The attorney-general 
continued to wield his terrible ex-offi-do informa- 
tions, — holding the accused to bail, or keeping them 
in prison in default of it, until their trial.' Defen- 
dants were punished, if convicted, with fine and im- 
prisonment, and even if acquitted, with ruinous 
costs. Nor did the judges spare any exertion to ob- 
tain convictions. Ever jealous and distrustful of the 
press, they had left as little discretion to juries ai 
they were able ; and using freely the power re8erv«!d 
to them by the Libel Act of 1792, of stating their 
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v\ru opinion, they were eloquent in summing up tbe 
Bins of libellers.' 

William Cobbetfc, who had already suffered from 
the severities of the attorney-general, waa coburtt'i 
not disposed to brave the secretary of atate, JJ^Jf,^'''""^ 
but suspended his 'Political Register,' and ^BUna. 
sailed to America. ' I do not retire,' said he, ' from 
a combat with the attorney-general : but from a 
combat with a dungeon, deprived of pen, ink, and 
paper. A combat with the attorney-general is quite 
unequal enough. That, however, I would have en- 
countered. I know too well what a trial by special 
jury is : yot that, or any sort of trial, I would have 
stayed to face. But against the absolute power of 
imprisonment, without even a hearing, for time un- 
limited, in any gaol in the kingdom, without the use 
of pen, ink, and paper, and without communication 
with any soul but the keepers, — against such a power 
it would have been worse than madness to attempt 
to strive.' ' 

Ministers bad silenced and pitt to Sight their most 
formidable foe: but gainst this success iruuof 
must be set their utter discomfiture by an """" '*"' 
obscure bookseller, who would never have been 
known to fame, had he not been drawn out from 
his dingy shop, into a court of justice. William 
Hone had published some political squibs, in tbe 
form of parodies upon the liturgy of the church ; 
and for this pitiful trash was thrice put upon his 
trial, for blasphemous and seditious libels. Too poor 
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to seek proft.asional aid, he defended himself in pe»^ 
Bon. But he was a man of genius in hia way ; and 
with singular ingenuity and persistence, and much 
quaint learning, be proved himaelf more than a 
match for the attorn ey-geaeral and the bench. 

In vain did Lord EUenborough, uniting the au- 
thority of the judge with the arts of a counsel, 
strive for a conviction. Addressing the jury) — 
' under the authority of the Libel Act, and atiLl 
more in obedience to his conscience and hia God, be 
pronounced this to be a most jnapioua and profane 
libel.' But the jury were proof alike against his 
authority and bis persuasion. The humble book- 
seller fairly overcame the awful chief justice; and 
after intellectual triumphs which would have made 
the reputation of a more eminent man, was thrice 
acquitted.' 

These proceedings savoured so strongly of perse- 
cution, that they excited a wide sympathy tor Hone, 
amongst men who would have turned with disgust 
from his writings ; and his trial, in connection with 
other failures, ensured at least a temporary miti' 
gation of severity in the administration of the libel 
laws." 

At this time some trials in Scotland, if they re- 
^,^1^1^ mind us of 1 793, afford a gratifying contrast 
siffltiand. j^ jjjg administration of justice at that 

' Mr. JuBtice Abbott presided at the first trial ; Lord EUeabaroDgb 
at the second nad third. Lord Ellenborough fplt his defeat bo seit- 
Bibly, that on the following day he sent to Lord Sidmoutb the dmft 
of a letter of resignation. Peliew's Life of Lord Sidmouth. iii. 236; 
Hone's Printed Trittls ; Mr. Charles Knight's Nurrative in Hanineau'i 
Hist., i. 141. 
" J.*rd Dudley'* Le«era,19«, 
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period. Alexander M'Laren, a, weaver, and Thomas 
Uaird, a grocer,' were tried for sedition j,,^,,,^ 
litfore the Hiyh Court of Justiciary at 5}^^^^,^!; 
Edinburgh. The weaver had made an in- ""'■ 
temperate speech at Kilrnamoch, in favour of par- 
liamentary reform, which the grocer had been con- 
cerned in printing. It was shown that petitions had 
been received by Parhament, expressed in language 
at leaat as strong : but the accused, though defended 
by the admirable arguments and eloquence of Fran- 
cis Jeffrey, were found guilty of Hedition,' 

Neil Douglas, ' Universalist Preacher,' had sought 
to enliven his prayers and sermons with suu 
political lucubrations ; and spies being sent isi'- 
to observe him, reported that the fervid preacher, 
with rapid utterance and in a strong Highland dialect, 
had drawn a seditious parallel between our afflicted 
king and Nebuchadnezzar, King of Babylon ; aud 
between the prince regent and King Belshazzar. 
The crown witnesses, unnsed to the eccentricities of 
the preacher, bad evidently failed to comprehend 
him; while others, more familiar with Neil Douglan, 
his dialect, opinions, and preaching, proved him to 
be as innocent of sedition, as he probably was of 
religious edification. He was ably defended by Mr. 
Jeffrey, and acquitted by the jury.* 

But the year 1819 was the culminating point of 
the protracted contest between the state puouo 
and liberty of opinion. Distress still lam. 

2, though ea.\[nd in tbt 
' l(ml.,&ak. 
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weighed heavily upon the working classes. They 
^aembied at Carlisle, at Leeds, at G-lasgow, at 
Aahton-under-Line, at Stockport, and in London, to 
diBCUBs their wants, and to devise remedies for their 
destitution. Demagogues were prompt in giving a 
political direction to their deliberations; and uni- 
versal suffrage and annual parliaments were soon 
accepted as the sovereign remedy for the social ills 
of which they complained. It was affirmed that the 
constitutional right to return members belonged to 
all communities. Unrepresented towns were invited 
to exercise that right, in anticipation of its more 
formal acknowledgment ; and accordingly, at a large 
meeting at Birmingham, Sir Charles Wolseley was 
elected ' legislatorial attorney and representative ' of 
that populous place.' 

Other circumstances contributed to invest these 
BMKci the large assemblages with a character of pe- 
tag'^jp^"^' culiar insecurity. A great social change 
'""'■ had been rapidly developed. The extra- 

ordinary growth of manufactuies had suddenly 
brought together vast populations, severed from those 
ties which usually connect the members of a healthy 
society. They were strangers, — deprived of the aa- 
eociations of home and kindred,- — without affection 
or traditional respect for their employers, — and 
baffling, by their numbers, the ministrations of the 
church and the softening influence of chsrity. 
DistreBsed and discontented, they were readily ex- 
posed to the influence of the most mischievous por- 

' Ann. Kpg„ 181D, p. 101. Sir Charles wbb afterirnrds arreaWd, 
trijIcattradiiigaineaUQeal " — "'■ " -■ -' ' ■--- 

hj hxm at StockTort. 
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tion of the press, and to the lowest demagogues; 
while so great were their numbers, anc 
massed together, that their assemblages assumed pro- 
portions previously unknown ; and became alarming 
to the inhabitants and magistracy, and dangerous to 
the piiblic peace. 

These crowded meetings, though addressed in lan- 
guage of excitement and estraTagance, had 
hitherto been held without disturbance, "oth, isis. 
The government had watched them, and taken pre- 
cautions to repress disorder : but had not attempted 
any interference with their proceedings. On the 
30th of July, however, a proclamation was issued 
against seditious meetings ; and large assemblages 
of men were viewed with increased alarm by the 
government and magistracy. 

Following the example of Birmingham,' the re- 
formers of Manchester appointed a meeting Moeting 
for the 9th of August, for the election of a wrd- 
'legislatorial attorney:' but the magis- 
trates having issued a notice diiclaring au assemblage 
for such a pui'pose illegal, another meeting was ad- 
vertised for the 16th, to petition for parliamentary 
reform. Great preparations were made for this oc- 
casion ; and in various parts of Lancashire large 
bodies of operatives were drilled, in the night time, 
and practised in military training. It was the 
avowed object of this drilling to enable the men to 
march in an orderly manner to the meeting : but the 

' AC the Lreds meeting k had been resolved that B BimiJar rlei:- 
tkm ehtnild take place, when a suitable cundidate had been found : 
buC DO repreeeDUtiTf had been choaea.— .JT^n. Siq.^ ISLQ,^. VClh. 

riM~ U. A A 
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magistrates were, not unnaturally, alarmed at Ue- 
monat ration a so threatening. 

On the 16th, St. Peter's Field, in Manchester, 
Kicame the scene of a deplorable catastrophe. 
Forty thousand men' and two clubs of feniale re- 
formers, marched in to the meeting, bearing flags, 
on which were inscribed the objects of their political 
faith, — ' Universal Suffrage,' ' Equal Representa- 
tion or Death,' and ' No Com Laws,' However 
menacing their numbers, their conduct was orderly 
and peaceful. Mr. Hunt having taken the chair, 
had juat commenced his address, when he was inter- 
rupted by the advance of cavalry upon the people. 
The Manchester Yeomanry, having been sent by the 
uiagistrates to aid the chief constable in arresting 
Mr, Hunt, and other reform leaders, on the platform, 
executed their instructions so awkwardly as to find 
themBelves surrounded and hemmed in by the dense 
crowd, — and utterly powerless. The 15th Hussaxa, 
now simamoned to their rescue, charged the people 
sword in hand ; and in ten minutes the meeting was 
dispersed, the leaders were arrested, and the terrified 
crowd driven like sheep through the streets. Many 
were cut down by sabres, or trampled upon by the 
horses ; but more were crushed and wounded in their 
frantic struggles to escape from the military. 
Between 300 and 400 persons were injured : but 
happily no more than five or six lives were lost. 

This grievous event brought to a sudden crisis 

• It was rarioualv eeliinatf-d at from 30,000 to 80,000. Lord 
Jj)rcr{jO'>l said '20,Ut<u \ Liird Costleri'iigb, 4U,6oO. lu the iudictmeot 
■fHroM Hunt Kod othen \v wu \BAi aI: ^,'i'^'it 
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tlie antagonism between the government, aad the 
popular right of meeting to discuss griev- stdwof 
ancea. The magistrates complimented the beung. 
military upon their forbearance : and the govem- 
mcnt immediately thanked both the magistrates and 
the military, for their zeal and discretion in main- 
taining the public peace. But it was indignantly 
asked, — not by demagogues and men ignorant of 
the law, but by statesmen and lawyers of eminence, 
— by whom the public tranquillity had been dis- 
turbed ? Other meetings had been held without 
molestation : why then was this meeting singled out 
for the inopportune vigour of the magistrates? If 
it threatened danger, why was it not prevented by a 
timely exercise of authority ? If Hunt and his 
associates had violated the law, why were they not 
arrested before or after the meeting ? Or if arrest-ed 
on the hustings, why not by the civil power? The 
people were peaceable and orderly, — they hafl 
threatened no one, — they had offered no resistance. 
Then why had they been charged and routed by the 
cavalry ? It was even doubted if the Biot Act bait 
been duly read. It had certainly not been heard : 
and the crowd, without notice or warning, found 
themselves under the Sashing swords of the 
soidiery.' 

' The evidpiicB on this point was verj confiieed, Eiirl Grej, after 
reading all the documents, iifltnned that the Riot Ace Imd not liecn 
read. Lord LivorpDol said It had bi'Bii completely read once, a,nri 
panl; read a. second time. Loid Casllereagh said the lliut Act had 
Men read from the ivindow of the house in which the niagislraiea 
Tere assembled. This not being deemed safflcirut., nnother niHLriE- 
tnte went out into the crowd to read it, and was trampled under 
foot. Another vainly sudeaTDured to read it at tbe liiuA\li^ tiVwc 
(Ik ajTcet of .Ur. Hunt. 
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Throughout the country, 'the Manchester >&»- 
MKtLnsi sacre, as it was termed, aroused feelings of 
f« inquiry, anger and indignation. Influential meet- 
ings were held in many of the chief counties and 
cities, denouncing the conduct of the magistratea 
and the government, and demanding inquiry. In 
the manufacturing districts, the working classes 
assembled, in large numbers, to express their sym- 
pathy with the sufferers, and their bitter spirit of 
resentment against the authorities. Dangerous dis- 
oont^nts were inflamed into sedition. Yet all theae 
escited meetings were held peaceably, except one at 
Paisley, where the magistrates having caused the 
colours to be seized, riots and outrages ensued.' But 
ministers were hard and defiant. The Common 
Council of the city of London addressed the prinre 
regent, praying for an inquiry, and were sternly re- 
buked in his reply. Earl Fitzwilliara, a nobleman 
of the highest character, who had zealously assisted 
the government in the repression of disorders in his 
oivn county, joined the Duke of Norfolk and several 
other noblemen and gentlemen of the first import- 
ance, in a requisition to the high sheriff of tha 
county of York, to call a meeting for the same pur- 
pose. At this meeting; he attended and spoke ; and 
was dismissed from his lord lieutenancy.' Hitherto 

Hans. Deb., Ut Sor., xli. 4. 51. &o. ; PflleVs Life of Lord Sid- 
mouth, iii. 249. at Sfq.; k-aa. Keg., IS19, p. 106; TrinI of Mr. Hunt 
and others, 1820; Ann. Rug., 1820; Chron., 41; Barn, and Aid. 
Kep., iii, 566; Papers laid before Parliament. NoF. 1819 ; Hans. 
Deb., l8t Ser., ili. 230 (Mr. Eaj'b statement) ; Bamford's Paseagei 
from the Life of a. Radical, i. 176-213 ; Prentlce'e lUaiich«iil«r, ISO. 

' Ann. Peg., 1819, p. 109. 
' Pellaw'lLifaof LoTdS\a^no^lt^l,^\\.^ft^-^■^^•. f-nn-Rsit-. 
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the Wliigs had diacountenanced the radical re- 
formers : but now the rigours of the government 
forced them to make common cause with that party, 
in opposing the measures of the executive.' 

In the midst of this perilous excitement, Parlia- 
ment was assembled, in November; and Meeting oi 
the Manchester meeting was naturally the ^!^^'' 
first object of discussion. Amendments ""'' 
were moved to the Address, in the Lords, by Earl 
Grey, and in the Commons by Mr. Tierney, repro- 
bating all dangerous schemes : but lu-ging the duty 
(if giving just attention to the complaints of the 
people, and the propriety of inquiring into the 
tvents at Manchester.' It was the object of thi* 
opposition to respond to the numerous meetings, 
petitions, and addresses, which had prayed for in- 
quiry ; and to evince a spirit of sympathy and con 
eiliation on the part of Parliament, which had been 
signally wanting in the government. Earl Grey 
said, ' there was no attempt at conciliation, no con- 
cession to the people ; nothing was attended to but 
a resort to coercion, as the only remedy which could 
be adopted.' ' The natural consequences of such a 
system, when once begun, was that it could not be 
etopped : discontents begot the necessity of force ; 
the employment of force increased discontents : 

Tbe resalutions of this meeting, vithantcaDdemningthHiDBgiglniteB, 
merely demaDded inquiry. 

- Lord Liverpoul, writing to Lord aidraOQth, Sept. SOlh, 1819, 
■Tjid: 'As fur as tbe Mtmcheater buaineas goes, it vilt identify even 
tlie t«B[)Rctuble put of the opposition with Hunt and the ladical it- 
ftirmerB.'— Pitteio's I^e of Lord Sidmrmlh, iii. 270. 

' HanB, Ueb., lit Ser., ili. i, Rl ; Lord didmou'Lli^u l:iU,\a. l%\« 
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these would demand tlie eserciae of new powers, til] 
by degrees they would depart from all the principle!" 
of the conBtitution,' It was urged, in the language 
of Burke, that, ' a House of Commons who, in all 
disputes between the people and a{ii".Inist ration, pre- 
Bume against the people,— who punish their dis- 
orders, but refuse even to inquire into the provoca- 
tions to them, — this is an unnatural, a monstroiia 
btate of things, in such a constitution,' 

But conciliation formed no part of the hard policy 
luqiiirr ^^ ministers. Sedition was to be trampled 
refused. ci\\t. The esBcutive had endeavoured to 
maintain the peace of the country : but its hands 
must now be strengthened. In both Houses the 
amendments were defeated by large majorities ; ' 
and a similar fate awaited distinct motions for in- 
quiry, proposed, a few days afterwards, by Lord 
Lansdowne in the Lords, and Lord Althorp in the 
Commons.' 

Papers were laid before Parliament containing 
The ail evidence of the state of the country, which 
*"*■ were immediately followed by the intro- 

duction of further measures of repression, — then 
designated, and since familiarly known as, the ' Six 
Acts.' The first deprived defendants in cases of 
misdemeanour of the right of traversing : to which 
I^ord Holland induced the chancellor to add a clause, 
obliging the attorney-general to bring defendants to 

' In lie Lorda thera were 159 for the Address, anil S4 for lln 
SDieulnieat. In the Commons, 38t fcr the Addrees, Hod 150 fortha 
■/iieiidment,— ifavj' Ikb., 1st Ser., ]di. SO, 228. 

= Xor. 30th. ConWolB, W ■, ■Soii-caB.\Bu\». \18. ije*, 16ti 
Hm*. ilZ.—lbid., 418. &n. 
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trinl within twelve monthB. By a Becond it was pro- 
posed to enable the court, on the conviction of a 
publisher of a aeditiouH libel, to order the seizure of 
all copies of the libel in his possession, and to punish 
him, on a second conviction, with fine, imprison- 
ment, banishment, or transportation. By a third, 
the newspaper stamp duty was imposed upon 
pamphlets and other papers containing news, or 
observations on public affairs ; and recognizances 
were required from the publishers of newspapers and 
pamphlets for the payment of any penalty. By a 
fourth, no meeting of more than fifty persons was 
permitted to be held without six days' notice being 
given by seven householders to a resident justice of 
the peace ; and all but freeholders or inhabitants of 
the county, parish or township, were prohibited from 
attending, under penalty of fine and imprisonment. 
The justice could change the proposed time and 
place of meeting : but no meeting was permitted 
to adjourn itself. Every meeting tending to incite 
the people to hatred and contempt of the king's 
person, or the government and constitution of the 
realm, was declared an unlawful assembly ; and ex- 
traordinary powers were given to justices for the 
dispersion of such meetings, and the capture of 
persons addressing them. If any persons should be 
killed or injured in the dispersion of an unlawful 
meeting, the justice was indemnified. Attending a 
meeting with arms, or with flags, banners, or other 
I .ensigns or emblems, was an oS'ence punishable with 
Ktwo years' imprisonment. Lecture and ds>faat\»^ 
r!n>Doi£ were to he licensed, and o^u to ms^t.c'C-i.'i^. 
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By a fifth, tlie training of persona in the use of anris 
was prohibited ; and bj a sixth, the magistrates, iu 
the disturbed counties, were empowered to search for 
and eeize arms. 

All these measures, except that for prohibiting 
Tbo biib military training, were strenuously opposed 
pBTiument. in both Houses. They were justified by 
the government ou the ground of the dangers which 
threatened society. It was argued by Lord Castle- 
reagh, ' that unless we could reconcile tbe exercise 
of our liberties with the preservation of the publio 
peace, oiu' liberties would inevitably perish.' It was 
said that blasphemous and seditious libels were 
undermining the very foundations of society, while 
public meetings, under pretence of discussing griev- 
ances, were assembled for purposes of intimidation, 
and the display of physical force. Even the example 
of the French Eevolution was not yet considered 
out of date : but was still relied on, in justification 
of these measures.' On the other side, it was con- 
tended that the libel laws were already sufficiently 
severe, and always liable to be capriciously admin- 
istered. Writings, which at one time would be ad- 
jw^ed innocent and laudable, at another, would be 
punished as subversive of the laws and constitution. 
Zealous juries would be too leady to confound in- 
vectives against ministers with incitements to 
hatred and contempt of established institutions. 
The punishments proposed were excessive. Trans- 
portation had hitherto been confined to felonious 

I See especially Speecb of 1-014 Gt6nT\ae,^wi. ^^\<!&,\wa, wi 



offenceB ; and banishineut was unknown to the lawi 
of England. Such punishments would eitlier deter 
juries from finding persons guilty of libel : or, if in- 
flicted, would be out of all proportion to the offence. 
The extent of the mischief was also denied. It waa 
an unjust reproach to the religion of the country 
to suppose that blasphemy would be generally toler- 
ated, and to its loyalty, that sedition would be en- 
couraged. 

To the Seditious Meetings Bill it was objected 
that the constitutional right of assembling to diBcuss 
grievances was to be limited to the narrow bounds 
of a parish, and exercised at the pleasure of a magis- 
trate, — probably a stanch supporter of ministers, 
jealous of popular rights, and full of prejudice 
against radicals and mob orators.' 

These discussions were not without advantage. 
The monstrous punishment of transportation was 
withdrawn from the Seditious Libels Bill ; and 
modifications were admitted into the bill for re- 
straining seditious meetings ; but these severe mea- 
sures were eventually passed with little change.* 

In presence of a novel development of popular 
meetings in crowded districts, ministers j,i,^^,^gi 
sought to prevent the assemblage of vast ""i™!^ 
numbers from different parts, and to localise poli- 
tical discussion. Nor can it be denied that the im- 
settled condition and ignorance of the manufacturing 

I Hans. Bel., 1st Srr., xM. 343, 378, 6U, &r. 

* SO Geo. lU. and 1 Oeo. IV. c. 1, 2, 4, 6. 8, 9. All theie wtn 
permnnr.Dt, except the Seititioiia Meetincf Ael.. vhii'h, iDtrodnced ai 
It pi:riiiaDent measure, wue sfterwardB Umited (o Rve jtwr*. Koi 'lo* 
«,7>uiv u/ Araia Act, whkb expired do Ihe IKn 'MaTC'ti, V^l'i. 
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population justified apprehensions and preiamtion. 
The policy, however, which dictated these measures 
was not limited to the correction of a special danger ; 
but was marked, as before, by settled distrust of the 
press and popular privileges. Ten years before it 
had been finely said by Mr. Brougham, ' Let the 
public discuss ! So much the better. Even uproar 
is wholesome in England, while a whisper is fatal in 
France.'' But this truth had not yet been accepted 
by the rulers of that period.' They had not yet 
learned to rely upon the loyalty and good sense of 
the people, and upon the support of the middle 
classes, in upholding order and repressing outrage. 
On the other hand, we cannot but recognise in the 
language of the opposition leaders a bold confidence 
in their countrymen, and a prescient statesmanship, 
—destined in a few yeai's to be accepted as the 
policy of the ttate. 

Disaffection, however, still prevailed ; and the evil 
cbio street passions of this distempered period soon 
Fab., 18VD,' afterwards exploded in the atrocious con- 
spiracy of Thistlewood, and his miscreant gang. To 
the honour of Englishmen, few were guilty of plot- 
ting this bloody and insensate crime, the discovery 

' In defpnop of the Stamfora News. 

' Stcingenl as were the meaeuTBB of the gOTerameDt, they fell 
■ban of the views of tbe old Tory party. Mr. Bankee wrote to 
Lord ColebsBter, Dec. 3lBt, 1819:— 'My only doubt is whothar we 
haTe gone fftr enoogh in our endeavour to restrain and correct th« 
liceatiousaBsa and abuse of the pp-^sa." — Lord. Colciesler'i Diary, iii, 
104. 

Lord Kedesdale, another tjpe of the sane school, wrote : ' I doubt 
whether it would not have been fortunate for the country, if half 
KanchsHter had heea burned, 1 
»:ag-)iag.' — To Lord CoMicBier, j 
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of which filled all clasnes of men with horror aud 
disgust.' 

While the country was still excited by this start- 
ling event, Hunt and hia associates were Triai.of 
convicted, witi five others, of unlawfully sirc. 
meeting together, with divers other persona i»m. 
unknown, for the purpose of creating discoa- 
tent and disaffection, and of exciting the Hng'i 
aubjects to hatred of the govemmeiit and constitu- 
tion. Hunt was sentenced to two years and six 
months' imprisonjoent, and the others to one year's 
imprisonment. Sir Charles Woiseley and Harrison, 
a dissenting preacher, were also tried and sentenceil 
to eighteen months' imprisonment for their partici- 
pation in the Stockport meeting.* 

Let ua now examine the general results of the 
long contest which had been maintained rj,|5„o( 
between the ill-regulated, mischievous, and £j'^'*" 
often criminal struggles of the people for ^i'l'lfleoy 
freedom, on the one hand, aad the harsh " " '" 
policy of repression maintained by the government, 
on the other. The last twenty-eight years of the 
reign of George HI. fonned a period of perilous 
transition for liberty of opinion. While the right 
of free discussion had been discredited by factious 
license, by wild and dangerous theories, by turbu- 
lence and sedition, — the government and legisla- 

' Ann. Beg., 1820, p. 34, and Chron. 29 ; St. Tr., xjiiiii. GSl ; 
PelUw'i Lfa of Lord Sidmuutli. ili. 311-325, Lord Sidmoucb hini- 
Balf rajB (p. 32D): 'Parlj leelings appeari-i) Ko be absco'bed in thute 
of indigaation, which tbe lower orders had also erinced ret^ itrik- 
iiigly upon tba occaaion." 

1 Ann. Ei-g., 1820; Chron. 41; Barn, and A\i. B.6^., '^-vi, ^ASi 
Bami'ord'* Lite ot a Radical, il. M-ID;), lei. 
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lure, in guarding against these excesses, liad (iis- 
countcnanced and repressed legitimate agitation. 
The advocates of pailiamentary reform had been 
confounded with Jacobins, and fomenters of revolu- 
tion. Men who boldly impeached the conduct of 
their rulers, had been punished for sedition. The 
discussion of grievances, — the highest privilege of 
freemen, — had been checked and menaced. The 
assertion of popular rights had been denounced by 
ministers, and frowned upon by society, until low 
demagogues were able to supplant the natural 
leaders of the people, in the confidence of those 
classes who most needed safe guidance. Authority 
was placed in constant antagonism to large massi's 
of people, who had no voice in the government of 
their country. Mutual distrust and alienation grew 
up between them. The people lost confidence in 
rulers whom they knew only by oppressive taxen, and 
harsh laws severely administered. The government, 
harassed hy suspicions of disaifection, detected con- 
npiracy and treason in every murmur of popular 
discontent.' 

Hitherto the government had prevailed over every 
Pinal di>in[- adverse influence. It had defied parlia- 
opiJillln'oror mentary opposition by never-failing majori- 
•Biiiortn. ^jgg . ^j. jj^ij trampled upon the press ; it 
had stifled public discussion. In quelling sedition, 

I On May ]2tli, 1817, Ear] Grej truly said : 'It is no longer the 
caeroachmeatE of power, of wbicb ve are jealous, but the too gmt 
•xtsoaioii of freedom. Ereiy symptom of popular uueaaiuus, everj 
iU^egulated effort of thst spirit, without which libarlj cannot ezift, 
lint which, whilst it exiats, will break out into occasional ezcestn, 

A.-forf* B prelODCB wliicb v.-6BBem anroloMstDainte.fijc imposing on it 

iwirnBtniinU.'— Hans, D«b,,\Bt6«,ii.i.Vi. ^W, 
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it had forgotten to respect liberty. Bat hencefor- 
ward, we shall find its aupremac j gradually declining, 
and yielding to the advancing power and intelli- 
gence of the people. The working classes were 
making rapid advances in numbers, industrial re- 
sources, and knowledge. Commerce and manufac- 
tures, bringing them together in large masses, had 
given them coherence and force. Education had 
been widely extended ; and discontent had quickened 
political inquiry. The press had contributed to the 
enlightenment of the people. Even demagogues 
who had misled them, yet stirred up their minds to 
covet knowledge, and to love freedom, The num- 
bers, wealth, and influence of the middle classes had 
been extended, to a degree unknown at any former 
period. A new society had sprung up, outnumbering 
the limited class by whom the state was governed; 
and rapidly gaining upon them, in enlightenment 
and social influence. Superior to the arts of dema- 
gogues, and with every incitement to loyalty and 
patriotism, — their extended interests and important 
position led them to watch, with earnestness and 
sober judgment, the course of public affairs. Their 
views were represented by the best public writers of 
the time, whose cultivated taste and intellectual re- 
sources received encouragement from their patronage. 
Hence was formed a public opinion of greater moral 
force and authority. The middle classes were with 
ministers in quelling sedition : but against them 
when they menaced fi'eedom. During the war they 
had generally sided with the government : but after 
the peace, the unconciliatory policy of ui\'^\«l(je,x«>t 
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11 too rigorouB repression of the press, and restrainti 
upon public liberty, tended to estrange those 1 
found their own temperate opinions expressed by 
the leaders of the Parliamentary opposition. Their 
adhesion to the Whigs was the commencement of a 
new political era,' —fruitful of constitutional growth 
and renovation. Confidence was established between 
constitutional statesmen in Parliament, and the 
most active and inquiring minds of the country. 
Agitation, no longer left to demagogues and opera- 
tives, but uniting the influence of all classes under 
eminent leaders, became an instrument for influ- 
encing the deliberations of Parliament,^as legiti- 
mate as it was powerful. 

From this time, public opinion became a power 
which ministers were unable to subdue, and to which 
statesmen of all parties learned, more and more, to 
defer. In the worst of times, it had never been 
without its influence : but from tlie accession of 
George IV. it gathered strength until it was able, 
as we shall see, to dominate over ministers and 
parliaments. 

Meanwhile, the severities of the law failed to 
They™" suppress libels,* or to appease discontents, 
bjrtgonr. Complaints <if both evils were as rife as 
ever. A portion of the press still abounded in libels 

' See snpra, p. 186. 

^ Mr. FremanllB, writing to tha MarqneBs of Bnckingbam, Aug, 
SOth. 1S20, (Hiys: 'The pnies \» completely oppn totreasuu. Beditioa, 
blaaphemy, Hnd falsfbood, with impunity. 'I don'l know whether 
jou see Qibbetfi Independent Whig, and many other paptra dow dr- 
culutlngmostfxteneivelyi A>"^ which are dnngeTous much bcyoad any- 
thing 1 ciui dfeiaibn. Ihuva nn opporlnnity of aeeing them, and am 
g/ipsft thprpfora, from knowledge.'— Coiirl and Cabinets of Gi 
i. 08; Coctburn'8 Mem., ioa. 
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upon public aDd private character, which tlie moral 
t(ine of its readers did not yet discourage. It was not 
in default of legal repression that such libels were 
published : but because they were acceptable to the 
vitiated taste of the lower classes of that day. It 
severity could have suppressed them, the unthankful 
efforts of the attomey-general, the secretary of state, 
and the magistrates, would have long since been 
crowned with success. But in 1821, the Tteoon- 
Constitutional Association officiously ten- SlJIm™'^ 
dered its intervention, in the execution of '*''■ 
the law. The dangers of such a scheme had been 
exposed nearly thirty years before ; ' and were at 
once acknowledged in a more enlightened and dis- 
passionate age. This association even ventured to 
address a circular to every Justice of the peace, 
expounding the law of libel. An irresponsible 
combination, embracing magistrates and jurymen 
throughout the country, and almost exclusively of 
one political part.y, threatened the liberty of the 
press, and the impartial administration of justice. 
The Court of King's Bench, sensible of these 
dangers, allowed members of the association to be 
challenged as jurors ; and discussions in Parliament, 
opportunely raised by Mr. Brougham and Mr. Whit- 
bread, completed the discomfiture of those zealous 
gentlemen, whom the vigilance of Lord Sidmouth, 
the activity of the attorney-genera!, and the zeal of 
country justices had failed to satisfy.' Had ministers 

' Soe jBpra, p. 291. 

■ Ann. Rbr., )B2I, p. 206; Edinb. Hev., toI. ixun'i. (1B81) 
HI 181 ' Huu. Deb., 2rd Sra, T. 8VI, 1016, lltl-VU\. 
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needed any incitement to vigour, they would ha\"e 
received it from the king himself, who took the deep- 
eat personal interest in prosecutiona of the press ; ' 
and from men of rank and influence, who were over- 
aensitive to every poKtical danger.' 

The government had soon to deal with a political 
cuihoiic organisation more formidahle than any 
A3»oci»tioii. ^iiicii iiad hitheito needed its vigilance, — 
the Catholic Association in Ii'eland. The objects, 
constitution, and proceedings of this body demand 
especial notice, as exemplifying the bounds within 
which political agitation may be lawfully practised. 
To obtain the repeal of statutes imposing civil dia- 
ahilities upon five-sixths of the population of 
Ireland, was a legitimate object of association. It 
was no visionary scheme, tending to the subversion 
of the state : hut a practical meaeuro of relief, 
which bad been urged upon the legislaturo by the 
first statesmen of the time. To attain this end, it 
was lawful to instruct and arouse the people, by 
speeches and tracts, and by appeals to their reason 
and feelings. It was also lawful to demonstrate to 
Parliament the unanimity and earnestnesi of the 
people, in demanding a redress of grievances ; and 
to influence its deliberations by the moral force of a 

> Oil Jnnuary 9th, 1821, His Majeat)' wrote to Lord Eldon : 'As ' 
the eourts of Liif will now he open within a few days, I am desirous 
to know the decieinn that has been taken by the attorney-general 
upon the mode in which all the reiidora of treason, sod libalUra. 
»uch us Bi'nbow, &c, &c., are to be prosecuted. This is a meaauro 
so vitdUy iddispenaabte to my feelings, as well aa to the connliy. 

flipae before proi 

IV.. \. 107. 
' Ibid., 121, tc. ; l«ci Co'lc\iaii.«'»"!(l™i., ™ 
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great popular movement. With these objects, orga- 
nisation, in various forms, had been at work for 
many years.' In 1809, a Catholic Committee had 
been formed in Dnblin, of wbtch Jlr. O'Connell, — ■ 
destined to become a pronainent figure in the hietory 
of his country, — was a leading member. Active in 
the preparation of petitions, and holding weekly 
meetings, it endeavoured, by discussion and associa- 
tion, to arouse the Catholics to a sense of their 
wrongs.' In 1811, it proposed to enlarge its con- 
stitution by assembling managers of petitions, from 
all parts of Ireland : but this project was arrested by 
the government, as a contravention of the Irish Con- 
vention Act, which prohibited the appointment of 
delegates or representatives.' The movement now 
languished for several years ; ' and it was not until 
1823 that the Catholic Association was formed on a 
wider basis." It embraced Catholic nobles, gentry, 
priesthood, peasantry ; * and though disclaiming a 
delegated authority, its constitution and object* 
made it, in effect, the representative of the Catholic 
body. Exclusively Catholic, its organisation era- 
braced the whole of Ireland. Constantly increasing 
in numbers and influence, it at length assumed all 

' Tlic first uSBOciation or connnittee was formed so fnr back &■ 
VlW.— VrysisCalh.As»o..\.^9; OCmoraHat. of the hisK Cathie 
lici, i. 202. Another committee was ammged in lJ73.— WgM, i. 81 ; 
and a more general committee or aaBoeiatiou ia 1790. — Ibid,, 104. 

' WjBo, i. U2-ie5. 

• 33Geo. ni.c. 28 (Ireland); See Debates, Feb. 23iid, MaccL nii, 
and April 4t]i, 1811.— Hans. Dtb., 1st Ser., lix. 1-lS, 269-321, TiiU: 
Wji'i. 174-1 78. 

< A Catholic board vas formetl, but soon diHolvsd. — K'uia; 
i. 178. 

' /Wrf„ie9. • iiid.,iiii&. 
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the attributes of a national parliament. It held 
its ' BeBsioDB ' in Dublin, appointed committees, re- 
ceived petitions, directed a census of tlie population 
of Ireland to be taken ; and, above all, levied con- 
tributions, in the form of a Catholic rent, upon 
every parish in Ireland.' Its stirring addresses 
were read from the altars of all Catholic chapels. 
Its debates, — abounding in appeals to the pasdons 
of the people, — were published in every newspaper. 
The speeches of such orators as O'Connell and Sbeil 
could not fail to command attention : but additional 
jjublicity was secured to all the proceedings of the 
Association, by contributions from the Catholic 
rent. 

In 1825, its power had become too great to be 
borne, if the authority of the state was to be upheld. 
Either the Parliament at WeKtminster, or its rival in 
Dublin, must give way. The one must grant the 
demands of the Catholics, or the other must be 
silenced. Ministers were not yet prepared for the 
former alternative ; and determined to suppress the 
Catholic Association. This, however, was a measure 
nf no ordinary difficulty. The association was not 
unlawful ; and was engaged in forwarding a legiti- 
mate cause. It could not be directly put down, 
without a glaring violation of the right of discussion 
Hnd association. Agitation was not to be treated as 
lawful, so long as it was impotent ; and condemned 
when it was beginning to l)e assured of success. 

' Bnns. Deb., inA Ijer., xi. 944 (Mny 3lBt, 1824) ; im.. lii. 171, 
(IMS. (Feb. 10-16); WysB, i. 208-217. Mr. Wj-se auigna s lUu 
AMm la tbia ceninis, i, 247 \ Ibtd., ii. Ajgp. ijuvii. 
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This embarrassment waa avoided by embracing in 
the same measure, Orange Societies and other 
similar bodies, by which political and religious 
animosities were fomented. 

The king, on opening Parliament, adverted to 
' associations which ha\e adopted proceed- 6uppre»«d 
ings irreconcilable with the spirit of the Dwnt. less. 
constitution ; ' and a bill was immediately brought 
in to amend the laws relating to unlawful -^^^ ^^^^ 
societies in Ireland, This bill prohibited '*"''■ 
the permanent sittings of political societies, — the 
appointment of committees Xa continue more than 
fourteen days, — the levying of money for the redres^s 
of grievances, — the affiliation acd correspondence of 
societies,— the exclusion of persons on the ground of 
religion, — and the administration of oaths.' It war! 
strenuously resisted. Ministers were counselled to 
stay agitation by redressing grievances, rather than 
by vain attempt* to prevent their free discussion. 
But so perilous was the state of Ireland, — so fierce 
the hatred of her parties, and sq full of warning ber 
history, — that a measure, otherwise open to grave 
constitutional objections, found justification in tlie 
declared necessity of ensuring the public peace.' 
Its operation, however, was limited to three years. 

The Catholic Association was dissolved in obe- 
dience to this act : but was immediately Button- 
replaced hy a new association, constituted J^JJfj^'" 
BO as to evade the provisions of the recent '°''™' 
law. This socieiy professed to be established for 

1 6 Geo. IV. c, 4. 

9. Deb,, aod Ser., lii, 2-122, 128-522, hm. 
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promoting education, and other charitable objects 
and every week, a separate meeting was convened, 
purporting to be unconnected with the association. 
'Fourteen days' meetings,' and aggregate meetings 
were also held ; and at all these assemblies the same 
violent language was used, and the same measures 
adopted, as in the time of the original society. 
While thus eluding tie recent statute, this astute 
body was beyond the reach of the common law, 
being associated neither for the purpose of doing 
any unlawful act, nor of doing anj lawful act in an 
unlawful manner. It was equally unscathed by the 
Convention Act of 1793, as not professing a repre- 
sentative character. In other respects the new 
association openly defied the law. Permanent com- 
mittees were appointed, and the Catholic rent waa 
collected by their own 'churchwardens' in every 
parish.' The government watched these proceed- 
ings with jealousy and alarm: but perceived no 
means of restraining them. The act was about to 
e:(pire at the end of the session of 1828 ; and, after 
Vfry anxious consideration, ministers detai-mined 
not to propose its renewal. It could not have been 
made effectual without such restraints upon the 
liherty of speech, and public meetings, as they could 
not venture to recommend, and which Parliament 
would, perhaps, have declined to sanction.* 

No sooner had the act expired, than the old 
Catholic Association, with all its organisation and 

1 Opinion of Mr. Joy, 1828 ; Sir E. Pesl's Mem., i. M; Wjm, i. 
223-246 ; liAd., ii. App. ]uwii. 

' Mrmoraiiduin and CorreHpaadeuce of Mr, Peal, the Sftrqnws of 
Auglesey, and Mr. Lamb— f«r« Mcia., i. 22-58, 150. 
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offensive tactice, was revived. At the same time, 
the Orange Societies were resuscitated ; p,ij„||j 
and other Protestant associations, called i^^,"*" 
Brunswick Clubs, were established on the '***■ 
model of the Catholic Association, and collect«ii n 
Protestant rent.' 

Meanwhile, the agitation fomented by the Catholic 
Association was must threatening. Meet- Dumroiti 
ings were assembled to which large bodies siw., isae. 
of Catholics marched in military array, benring flags 
and music, dressed in uniforms, and disciplined In 
word of command. Such assemblages were oli- 
viously dangerous to the public peace. Ministers 
and the Irish executive watched them with solici- 
tude : and long balanced between the evils of per- 
mitting such demon etrati one, on the one side, and 
precipitating a bloody collision with excited maitses 
of the people, on the other. They were further em- 
barrassed by counter demonstrations of the Protes- 
tants, and by the hot zeal of the Orange Societies, 
which represented their cautious vigilance m timi 
dity, and their inaction as an abandonment of the 
functions of government. They were ad- p„cinm»- 
vised that such meetings, having no defi- ^\^f^i^ 
nite object sanctioned by law, and being '•*•'*'*■ 
assembled in such numbers and with such organina- 
tion as to strike a well-grounded fear into peaceable 
inhabitants, were illegal by the common law, even 
when accompanied by no act of violence.* And at 

' Wyi^ i 347-359. 

' Opinion of ■ttonn7 and (olicitor-gflifral of En((l«iiiL — Sir R. 
F-r, .Vf'n. L jZa ; Qn-res D. Solij. 1 1 Mtxlen BaporU, 110^ Klug 9. 
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length they determined to prevent such meetitif^s, 
and to concert measures for their dispersion by 
force.' A proclamation being issued for that pur- 
pose, met with a ready obedience. It fornaed no 
pint of the scheme of the Catholic leaders to risk a 
collision with military force, or with their Protestant 
rivals ; and the association had already begun to dis- 
coui-age these dangerous assemblages, in anticipation 
of disorders injurious to their cause. The imme- 
diate object of the government was secured : but 
the association, — while it avoided a contest with 
authority, — adroitly assumed all the credit of re- 
storing tranquilUty to the country.' 

But the proceedings of the association itself 
l>ecame more violent and offensive than ever. Its 
loaders were insolent and defiant to the government, 
and exercised an absolute sway over the Catholic 
population. In vain the government took counsel 
with its law officers.^ Neither the Convention Act 
of 1793, nor the common law could be relied on, fol 
restraining the proceedings of an association whicL 
the legislatm-e itself had interposed, three years 
before, to condemn. Peace was maintained, as the 
Catholics were unwilling to distiu-b it: but the 
coTintry was virtually under the dominion of the 
ai»(^ciation. 

In the foUowing year, however, the suppression of 

' The eoiTBBpondenco of Mr. Peel with Lord Anglesej »nd ths 
Insh szecutiTe, disctoaMi all the consideration e lij whith the goreni- 
Djent vHfl indimncddT under circiuastaDces af great emb&rrvBineiit. 
— W'- R. Ptai Mem., i. 207-231. 

' Ana. Reg,, 1828, p. 140-148; Psel's Mem., i. 932, 

• Peel-s Mem., i. 213-264. 
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Lbis and other societies in Ireland formed part of 

the general scheme of Catholic Emanci- auppmiiion 
pation.' The Catholic AsaoeiatioQ was, at %^^^ 
length, estinguished : hut not until its ob- '"**' 
jectB had been fully accomplished. It was the first 
time a measui-e had been forced upon a hostile court 
and reluctant Parliament, a dominant partj and an 
unwilling people, by the pressure of a political 
organisation. The abolition of the slave trade was 
due to the conviction which had been wrought by 
facts, arguments, and appeals to the moral and reli- 
gious feelings of the people. But the Catholic 
cause owed its triumph to no such moral conver- 
sion. The government was overawed by the hostile 
demonstrations of a formidable confederacy, sup- 
ported by the Irish people and priesthood, and 
menacing authority with their physical force. It 
was, in truth, a dangerous example ; and threatened 
the future independence of Parliament. But how- 
ever powerful this association, its efforts a good 
would have been paralysed without a good msmij ioi 
cause, espoused by eminent statesmen, and »BiMtioii. 
an influential party in Parliament. The state would 
have known how to repel irrational demands, how- 
ever urged : but was unable to resist the combined 
pressure of parliamentary and popular force, the 
sympatbias of many liberal Protestants in Ireland, 
and the steady convictions of an enlightened mino- 
rity in England. In our balanced constitution, 
political agitation, to be successful, must be basvd 

' See Chap. XIII. ; 10 Geo. IV. c. 1. 
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an a real grievance, adequately represetitfid in Par- 
liament, and in the presa,— and supported by the 
rational approval of enlightened men. But though 
the independence of Parliament remained intact, 
the triumph of the Catholic Association marked the 
increased force of political agitation, as an element 
in our constitution. It was becoming superior to 
aiithoritieB and party combinationB, by which the 
state had hitherto been governed. 

During the sbort reign of George IV., the influ- 
increaaed ^'^^^ of publlc Opinion made steady ad- 
ot pnwi^ vances. The press obtained a wider ex- 
^^™f '" tension ; and the people advanced in 
GeoiBBiv. education, intelligence, and self-reliance. 
There was also a marked improvement in political 
imprinB- literature, corresponding with the national 
pr«*. progress. And thus the very causes which 

were increasing the power of the people, were quali- 
fying them to use it wisely. 

It was not by the severities of the law that the 
inferior press was destined to be improved, and its 
mischievous tendencies corrected. These expedients, 
— after a trial of two centuries, — had failed. But 
moral causes were in operation by which the general 
standard of society was elevated. The church and 
other religious bodies had become more zealous in 
fbeir sacred mission : ' society was awakening to the 
duty of educating the people; and the material 
progress of the country was developing a more 
general and active intelligence. The classes most 
needinjr elevation had begun to desire sound and 
' S« Chap. SIV. 
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wlioleBome instruction ; and this inestimable benefit 
was gradually extended to them. Improved publi- 
catioDB BucceBsfiilly competed for popular favour 
with writings of a lower character ; and, in cultivat- 
ing the public taste, at the same time raised the 
general standard of periodical literatiu'e. A large 
tffaare of the credit of this important work is due to 
the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 
established in 1826, and to the exertions of its chief 
promoters, Lord Brougham, Mr. Matthew Davenport 
Hill, and Mr. Charles Knight.' The publications of 
this society were followed by those of the Society 
for promoting Christian Knowledge, and by the ad- 
mirable serials of Messrs. Chambers. By these and 
other periodical papers,— as well political as literary, 
— an extraordinary impulse was given to general 
education. Public writers promptly responded to 
the general spirit of the time ; and the aberrations 
of the press were, in great measure, corrected. 

The government, however, — while it viewed with 
alarm the growing force of public opinion, which 
controlled its own authority, — failed to observe its 
true spirit and tendency. Still holding to the tra- 
ditions of a polity, then on the very point of eshaus- 
tion, it was unable to reconcile the rough energies 
of popular discussion with respect for the law, and 
obedience to constituted authority. It regarded the 
press as an obstacle to good government, instead of 
conciliating its support by a buld confidence in 
public approbation. 






Blinb. RPT., xlvi 226, &e. -, Koiglifa Pnsangfs of a Wirkic 
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This spirit dictated to the Duke of Wellington's 
Buteot administration, its ill-advised prosecutions 
proiEtnLiuiia of the press, in 1830. By passing the 
ihso. ' Roman Catholic Relief Act, ministers Lad 
provoked the resentment of the Tory press ; and 
foremost among their aasailants was the ' Morning 
Journal.' One article, appearing to impute per- 
sonal comiption to Lord Chancellor Lyndhurst, 
could not be overlooked ; but the editor having 
sworn that hia lordship was not the person alluded 
to, an infomaation againat him was abandoned. The 
attorney-general, however, now filed no less than 
three ex-o^elo informations against the editor and 
proprietors, for this and two other articles, as libel? 
upon the king, the ministers, and Parliament. A 
fourth prosecution was also instituted, for a separate 
libel upon the Duke of Wellington. So soon as the 
personal character of a member of the administration 
had been cleared, ministers might have allowed ani- 
madversions upon their publiu conduct to pasa with 
impunity. If the right of free discussion waa not 
respected, the excitement of the times might have 
claimed indulgence. Again, the accumulation of 
charges against the same persona, betrayed a spirit 
of persecution. It was not juatico that was aoughtt 
but vengeance, and the ruin of an obnoxious journal. 
So far as the punishment of their political foea was 
concerned, ministers prevailed.' But their f 



■ Terdicts irere ablAiniKl in tliree out of the four proBecutioii 
the gecond a pBitiftl Tardict only wag given (guilty of libal o 
king, bat not on hia miniBlers), with h recomineDdatioa to mercy,— 
Mr. Aleiander, die editor, being isnteacedtoH jear'a impriioi 

tine oi 3i)U/., nail to girt security for good bebavioiu dDriai 
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was gained at the expense of much UDpopiilarity. 
Tories, sympathising with writers of their own party, 
united with the opposition in condemning this as- 
sault upon the liberty of the press. Nor was the 
temper of the people such as to bear, any longer, 
with complacency, a harsh execution of the libel 
laws. The unsuccessful prosecution of f^x^„ „[ 
Cobbeft, in the following year, by a Whig STTbw!^ 
attorney-general, nearly brought to a close '*"'■ 
the long series of contests between the government 
and the press.' 

Since that time, the utmost latitude of criticism 
and invective has been permitted to the c,^p^,j 
press, in discussing public men and roea- 1^^"^ 
Bures. The law has rarely been appealed to, "■^'"^ 
even for the exposure of malignity and falsehood,* 
Prosecutions for libel, like the censorship, have fallen 
out of our constitutional system. When the press 
errs, it is by the press itself that its errors are left 
to be corrected. Repression has ceased to be the 
policy of rulers; and statesmen have at length fully 
realised the wise maxim of Lord Bacon, that ' the 
punishing of wits enhances their authority ; and a 
forbidden writing is thought to be a certain spark of 
truth, that flies up in the feces of them that seek to 
tread it out.' 









p. 3, 119; Hans. Iteb., 2nd Sar., Mil. 1167. 
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Henceforth the freedom of the press was assured; 
Ff^raii.wi and nothJDg was now wanting to its full 
tue pre«. expansion, but a revision of the fiscal laws, 
by which its utmost development was restrained. 
These were the stamp, advertisement, and paper 
duties. It was not until after a struggle of thirty 
years, that all these duties were repealed : but in 
order to complete our survey of the press, their his- 
tory may, at once, be briefly told. 

The newspaper stamp of Queen Anne had risen, 
Newepspcr **? siiccossive additions, to fourpence. Ori- 
lumpe. ginating in jealousy of the press, its exten- 
sion was due, partly to the same policy, and partly 
to the exigencies of finance. So high a tax, while 
it discouraged cheap newspapers, was naturally liable 
to evasion. Tracts, and other unstamped papers, 
containing news and comments upon public affairs, 
were widely circulated among the poor ; and it was 
to restrain this practice, that the stamp laws had 
been extended to that class of papers by one of the 
Six Acts.' They were denounced as seditious and 
blasphemous, and were to be extinguished. But the 
passion for news and political discussion was not to 
be repressed : and unstamped publications were 
more rife than ever. Such papers occupied the 
same place in the periodical press, as tracts printed, 
at a former period, in evasion of the licenser. All 
concerned in such papers were violating tlie law, 
and braving its terrors : the gaol was ever before 
their eyes. This was no lionourable calling ; and 
none but the meanest would engage in it. Hence 
> eo Geo. III. c. 
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file poor, wbo moat needed wholesome instruction, 
received the very worst, frora a contraband press. 
During the Reform agitation, a new class of pub- 
lishers, of higher character and purpose, set up un- 
stamped newspapers for the -working classes, and 
defied the government in the spirit of Prynne and 
Lilbiime. Their sentiments, already democratic, 
were further embittered by their hard wrestling 
with the law. They suffered imprisonment, but 
their papers continued in large circulation; they 
were fined, but their fines were paid by subscription. 
Prosecutions against publishers and vendors of such 
papers were becoming a serious aggravation of the 
criminal law. Prisons were filled with offenders ; ' 
and the state was again at war with the press, in a 
new form. 

If the law could not overcome the unstamped 
press, it was clear that the law itself must ^nrtampsi 
give way, Mr. Lytton Bulwer' and Mr. ™"-^«p™- 
Hume exposed the growing evils of the newspaper 
stamp ; ministers wwe too painftiliy sensible of itfl 
embarrassments; and in 1836, it was reduced to 
one penny, and the unstamped press was put down. 
At the same time, a portion of the paper duty was 
remitted. Already, in 1833, the advertisement duty 
had been reduced ; and newspapers now laboured 
under a lighter weight. 

Meanwhile, efforts had beeit made to provide an 
antidote for the poison circulated in the Tuoaon 
lowest of the imstamped papers, by a cheap ^"'"""'«* 

' From 1S31 to 183~i there were no Vaa thna 73B pmsRmh'oiii 
«nd about 500 casus of impriaonment —Mr. Humes Return Sept., 
1836. No. 21 ; HuDt's Fourth Eatrtte, 69-87. 

> June Ulh, 1832 ; Haiu. Deb., 3rd Ser, ui{. 810. 
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add popular literature without news : ' but the pto- 
yi'esa of this beneficent work discloBed the presBUre 
of the paper duty upon all cheap publications, the 
L'ost of which was to be repaid by extensive circula- 
tion. Cheapneaa and expansion were evidently be- 
coming the characteristics of the periodical press ; 
to which every tax, however light, was an impedi- 
ment. Hence a new movement for the repeal of all 
'taxes on knowledge,' led by Mr. Milner Gibson, 
with admirable ability, address, and persistence. In 
1853, the advertisement duty was swept away; and 
in 1855, the last penny of the newspaper stamp was 
relinquished. NothiDg was now left but the duty 
on paper ; and this waa assailed with no less vigour. 
Denounced by penny newspapers, which the repeal 
of the stamp duty had called into existence : com- 
plained of by publishers of cheap books ; and deplored 
by the friends of popular education, it fell, six years 
liit«r, after a parliamentary contest, memorable in 
history.' And now the press was free alike froin 
legal oppression, and fiscal impediments. It standi 
responsible to society for the wise use of its im- 
limited franchises ; and learning from the history of 
our liberties, that public virtue owes more to free- 
dom, than to jealousy and restraint, — may we not 
have faith in the moderation of the press, and the 
temperate judgment of the people ? 

The influence of the press has extended with its 
TiiWic )•»!- liberty ; but it has not been suffered to 
pr"". dominate over the independent opinion of 

' Sitprn, p. 3: 
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tlie conntry. The people love freedom too well to 
bow the knee to any dictator, whether in the council, 
the senate, or the press. And no sooner has the 
dictation of any journal, conscious of its power, be- 
come too pronounced, than its influence has sensibly 
declined. Free itself, the press has been taught to 
respect, with decency and moderation, the freedom 
of others. 

Opinion, — free in the press, — free in every form 
of public discussion, — has become not leas onrnxi ire»- 
free in society. It is never coerced into opiniun. 
Bilence or conformity, as in America, by the tyran- 
nous force of a majority.' However small a minority: 
however unpopular, irrational, eccentric, perverse, 
or unpatriotic its sentiments : however despised or 
pitied ; it may speak out fearlessly, in full confidence 
of toleration. The majority, conscious of right, and 
assured of its proper influence in the state, neither 
fears nor resents opposition.' 

The freedom of the press was fully assured before 
the passing of the Reform Act ; and politi- p„m,f^ 
cal organisation, — more poteat than the """««■ i^^'- 
press,— was now about to advance suddenly to its 
extreme development. The agitation for Parlia- 
mentary Reform in 1831-32 exceeded that of any 
previous time, in its wide-spread organisation, in 

' 'T«nt qu6 la majoriti est doateqsB, on parla; main dis qu'ello 
H'est iiriTOcnlilement pronom^^c^, chiii;un ee tail, et amiB mmme anne- 
xa\9 semblflQl. alore ^'attucher de cuncert & boh i^hur/ — -Da Toc^u^il^e, 
OfvuKr. m Amer., i. 307- 

* In politirs tbie is true nfarlj to the eitcDt of Air. MlJI'b axiom : 

win Wfire of the oontrnry opinion, mankind would be no nmro .I'li'ti- 
Hrd in silendog that ono pi^rson, than he, if he hnd the power, vutili 
be juIiiHhI in bilencing uuakind.'^Oii LiheHi/, 33. 
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tlie numbers associated, in earnestness, and faitli in 
tbt- cause. In this agitation there were also notable 
circumstances, wholly unprecedented. The middle 
and the working classes were, for the first time, 
cordially united in a common cause : they were led hy 
a great constitutional party ; and, — more remarkable 
Btill, — instead of opposing the government, they 
were the ardent supporters of the king's ministers, 
To these circumstaneeB is mainly due the safe pas- 
sage of the country through a most perilous crisis. 
The violence of the masses was moderated by their 
more instructed associates, — who, again, were ad- 
mitted to the friendly counsels of many eminent 
members of the miuieterial party. Popular com- 
bination assumed the form of ' Political Unions,' 
which were established in the metropolis, and in 
Tiie BIT- ^ ^^ large towns throughout the coun- 
rouika" ^^'■y- '^f ^^ provincial unions, that of 
nmon. Birmingham took the lead. Founded for 

another purpose so early as January, 1830,' it be- 
came the type of most other unions throughout the 
country. It^i original design was ' to form a general 
political union between the lower and middle classes 
of the people;'* and it 'called, with confidence, 
upon the ancient ariHtocracy of the land to come 
forward, and take their proper station at the head 
of the people, in this great crisis of the national 
alTairs/' In this spirit, when the Reform agitation 

' Curiously enmigh, it waa founded by Mr. Thomas Attwood, a 
T017, to sdiftuce his cnrrenoy duCtrinea, and (o denounce the reaninp- 
tion of flash paymeats in 1819. — Bepovt of ProcBEdinga, Jiin. 25tB, 
1830 {HodBEtl'a Binninghani). 

" "■ ■ ■""■'-' "^---"--'---1, Jan., 1810. 
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commenced, tie council thought it prudent not to 
' claim universal suffrage, vote by ballot, or annu&l 
parliaments, because all the upper classes of the 
community, and the great majority of the middle 
classes, deem them dangerous, and the council can- 
not find that they have the sanction of esperience 
to prove them safe.'' And throughout the resolu- 
tions and speeches of the society, the same desire 
was shown to propitiate the aristocracy, and to unite 
the middle and working classes.* 

Before the fate of the first Reform Bill was ascer- 
tained, the political unions confined their ietiTityof 
esertiona to debates and resolutions in '*'=''°'°"- 
favour of reform, and the preparation of numerous 
petitions to Parliament. Already, indeed, they 
boasted of their numbers and physical force. The 
chairman of the Birmingham Union vaunted that 
they could find two armies, — each as numerous and 
brave as that which conquered at Waterloo, — if the 
king and his ministers required them.' But how- 
ever strong the language sometimes ueed, discussion 
and popular association were, as yet, the sole ob- 
jects of these unions. No sooner, however, was the 
bill lost, and Parliament dissolved, than they were 
aroused to a more formidable activity. Their first 
object was to influence the elections, and to secure 
the return of a majority of reformers. Electors and 

' Report of Cotmcil. Mnj 17th, 1B30. 

' Proceedings of Union, pansim. • Yon hare thp EowBf of ths 
nobility with you ; you havs lbs sons of Iha hsroes of Ruanjm«de 
viLh joa : the best and the noblest blaoil of EngUnd U on yoni ilik.' 
—Birmiiiif\am Jourtiat, May lltb, 1833. 

' Add. Beg., 1831, p. 80. 
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non-electiorB, co-operatiDg in these unions, were 
eq_ually eager in the cause of reform : but with tie 
restricted franchises of that time, the former would 
have been uneqiml to contend against the great 
territorial interests opposed to them. The unions, 
however, threw themselves hotly into the contest ; 
and their demonstrations, exceeding the license of 
electioneering, and too often amounting to intimi- 
dation, overpowered the dispirited anti-reformers. 
There were election riots at Wigan, at Lanark, at 
Ayr, and at Edinburgh.' The interposition of the 
unions, and the popular excitement which they en- 
couraged, brought some discredit upon the cause of 
reform : but contributed to the ministerial majority 
in the new Parliament. 

As the parliamentary struggle proceeded, upon 
HuettngB the second Reform Bill, the deraonstra- 
tions. tiouB of the political unions became more 

threatening. Meetings were held and petitions 
presented, which, in expressing the excited feelings 
tjf vast bodies of men, were, at the same time, 
alarming demonstrations of physical force. When 
the measure was about to be discussed in the 
Oct Brd, House of Lords, a meeting of 150,000 men 
"*"■ assembled at Birmingham, declared by ac- 

clamation that if all other constitutional means of 
ensuring the success of the Reform Bill should fail, 
they would refuse the payment of taxes, aa John 
Hampden had refused to pay ship-money, except by 
a levy upon their goods.' 

' Ann. Reg., 1831, p. \f>1. 

' Ann. Reg., 1831. p. 282. Sse Huns. Deb., 3rd Sar., i\\. 1121 ; 
Ilvport of ProcMdingB irf Meeting at Ncwtull Uill, Oct. Jrd, 1831 ; 
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It was the first timfi, iu our biBtory, that the aris- 
topmcy had singly coufronted the people, conji^ti^ 
Hitherto the people had contended with "™5Sid 
the crown,— supported by the aristocracy '^i™p'^ 
and large classes of the community : now the aris- 
tocracy stood alone, in presence of a popular force, 
almost revolutionary. If they continued the con- 
test too long for the safety of the state, they at least 
met its dangers with the high courage which befits 
a noble mce. Unawed by numbers, clamour, and 
threats, the Lords rejected the second Reform Bill. 
The excitement of the time now led to dis- R,oteo„,^ 
orders disgraceful to the popular cause. JJ^JJ^^. 
Mobs paraded the streets of I<oudon, hoot- '""" ^^' 
\w^, pelting, and even assaulting distinguished peers, 
and breaking their windows.' There were riots at 
Perby; when, some rioters being seized, the mob 
stormed the gaol and set the prisoners free. At 
Nottingham, the Castle was burned by the populace, 
as an act of vengeance against the Diike of New- 
castle. In both these places, the riots were not 
repressed without the aid of a military force.* For 
two nights and days, Bristol was the prey octwui, 
of a turbulent and drunken rabble. They """ 
broke into the prisons, and having let loose the 
prisoners, deliberately set on fire the buildings. 
They rifled and burned down the Mansion House, 
the Bishop's Palace, the Custom House, the Excise 

Speech of Mr. Edmonds, &C. ; HoebucfoHiBt, of the WhigMiristrr, 
iL218. 

' Ann. Reg., IS31, p. 980 ; 
Coiins and CHbmaU of Will. ] 

* Ana. Reg., 1831, p. 280. 
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Office, and many private houaea. The irrefiolation 
nud incapacity of magistrates and military com- 
manders left a populous and wealthy city, at tlie 
mercy of thieves and incendiaries : nor was order at 
length restored without military force and lose of 
life, ■which a more timely and vigorous interposition 
might have averted.' These painful events were 
deplored hy reformers, as a disgrace and hindrance 
to their cause ; and watched by their opponents, as 
probahle indiicements to reaction. 

Hitherto the political unions had been locally or 
rontioii ganised, and independent of one another, 
ii.yitcd to while forwarding an ohject common to all. 
Bi™- They were daily growing more dangerous ; 

and the scheme of an armed national guard was even 
projected. But however threatening their demon- 
strations, they had been conducted within the hounds 
of law. In November, 1S31, however, they assumed 
a different character. A National Union was formed 
in London, to which t.he several provincial unionB 
throughout the country were invited to send dele- 
gates. From that time, the limits of lawful agita- 
tion were exceeded ; and the entire organisation be- 
came illegal.* 

At the same time, meetings assembled in conuec- 
AiamiiDj tion with the unions, were assuming a cha- 
neij. racter more violent and unlawful. The 

Jletropolitan Union, — an association independent of 
the London Political Union, and advocatiug extreme 

' Add. Beg.. 1831, p. 291. Twelve perions were killed, aad 
niueEy-foar vouaded and injured. 

• 39 l>BO. m. c. 79; 57 Geo. UI. e. 19 ; iufta, p. 329, S48. 
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measures of democratic reform, — gave notice, in ;i 
seditious advertisement, of a meeting for the 7th of 
November, at White Conduit House, The magis- 
trates of Hattion Garden issued a notice declaring 
the proposed meeting seditious and illegal ; and en- 
joining loyal and well-disposed persons not to attend 
it. Whereupon a deputation of working men waited 
upon Lord Melbourne, at the Home Office, and were 
convinced by his lordship, of the illegality of their 
proceedings. The meeting was at once abandoned.' 
Danger to the public peace was averted, by confi- 
dence in the government. Some exception was taken 
to an act of official courtesy towards men compro- 
mised by sedition : but who can doubt the wisdom of 
preventing, rather than punishing, a breach of the 
law? 

Lawful agitation could not be stayed: but when 
associations, otherwise dangerous, had be- 
gun to transgress the law. Ministers were J^j^mISj'"' 
constrained to interfere ; and accordingly, " ""^ 
on the 22nd of November, 183.1, a proclamation was 
issued for the repression of political unions. It 
point-ed out that such associations, ' composed of 
Beparate bodies, with various divisions and subdivi- 
sions, under leaders with a gradation of ranks and 
authority, and distinguished by certain badges, and 
subject to the general control and direction of a 
superior council,' were ' unconstitutional a 
and commanded all loyal subjects t« refrain from 
joining them. The ' National Political Union ' de- 
nied that this proclamation applied to itself, or to 
' Ann. Rfg., 183), p. 2BT. 
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the majority of existing unions. But the Birmiog- 
haui Union modified an extensive organisation of 
uuioaa, in the Midland Counties, which had been 
projected ; and the system of delegation, corre- 
spondence, and affiliation was generally cheeked and 
discouraged.' 

Ou the meeting of Parliament on the 6th of De- 
Ui.ioiudu- cember, political unions were further dis- 
anil^ipar- countenanced in the speech from the throne, 
ituaent. -j^ which His Majesty declared that such 
(Mfflbinations were incompatible with regular govern- 
ment, and signified hia determination to repress all 
illegal proceedings.' 

But an organisation directed to the attainment of 
jjnion. Parliamentary Reform, could not be aban- 
"I'l'Iig ui™''' doned until that object was accomplished. 
ev«r. /pjjg mijojig continued in full activity; their 

numbers were increased by a more general adhesion 
of the middle classes ; and if ostensibly conforming 
to the law, in their rules and regulations, their pra- 
ceedings were characterised, more than ever, by 
menace and intimidation. When the third Reform 
Bill was awaiting the committee in the Lords, im- 
mense meetings were assembled at Birmingham, 
>[anchester, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and other populous 
places, which by their numbers, combination, and 
resolute purpose, as well as by the speeches made 
aud petitions agreed to, proclaimed a determination 
to overawe the Peers, who were still opposed to the 
bi!!. The withholding of taxes was again threatened, 

' Ann. Beg., 1831, p. 2B7 ; Twisa' Life of Lord Eldon, 
> iLiai. Beb., 3rJ tiiiT., il. A. 
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and even the extinction of th? peerage itself, if the 
bill should be rejected. On the 7tli of May, 1832, 

all the unions of the counties 'of Warwick, Worces- 
ter, and Stafford, assembled at Newhall Hill, Bir- 
mingham, to the number of nearly 150,000. A 
petition to the Commons was there agreed to, pray- 
ing them to withhold the supplies, in order to ensure 
the safety of the Eeform Bill ; and declaring that 
the people woidd think it necessary to have arras for 
their defence. Other petitions from Manchester 
und elsewhere, praying that the supplies might be 
withheld, were brought to London by excited depu- 
tations.' 

The adverse vote of the Lords in Committee, and 
the resignation of the Reform ministry, was uangeroiM 
Bucceeded by demonstrations of still greater during thi 
violence. Revolutionary sentimenta, and "I'i* 
appeals to force and coercion, succeeded to reasoning 
and political agitation. The immediate creation of 
I>eer3 was demanded. ' More lords, or none : ' to 
this had it come, said the clamorous leaders of the 
unions. A general refusal of taxes was counselled. 
The Commons having declared themselves not to be 
the representatives of the people, had no right to 
vote taxes. Then why should the people pay them ? 
The National Political Union called upon the Com- 
mons to withhold supplies from the Treasury, and 
entrust them to commissionon named by themselves. 
The metropolis was covered with placards inviting 

1 Ann. Reg., 1833. p. 172 ; Hans. Deb,, 3rd Ser.. lii. S78. lOSS, 
127*; Eoebuck'a Hiat. of Hie Whig Mimstrj, ii. 2»a : Prentice* 
Kci-uUratiiiDi of Maacheiter, 4(18-415. 
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the people to union, and a general resistance to the 
payment of taxes. A rim upon the Bank for gold 
was counselled, ' to atop the Duke.' The extinction 
of the privileged orders, — and even of the monarchy 
itself, — general cotifuaion and anarchy, were threat- 
ened. Prodigious crowds of people marched to open- 
air meetings, with banners and revolutionary mot- 
toes, to listen to the frantic addresses of demagogues, 
by whom these sentiments were delivered.' The 
refusal to pay taxes was even encouraged hy men of 
Btation and influence, — by Lord Milton, Mr. Dun- 
combe, and Mr. William Brougham.' The press also, 
responding to the prevailing excitement, preached 
resistance and force.* 

The limits of constitiitional agitation and pressure 
considem- ^^^ \an% been exceeded; and the country 
ttepopIliM seemed to be on the very verge of revolu- 
trimnph. tjon, when the political tempest was calmed, 
by the final surrender of the Lords to the popular 
will. An imminent danger was averted : but the 
triumph of an agitation conducted with so much 
violence, and marked by so many of the characteris- 
tics of revolution, portended Herious perils to the 
even course of constitutional government. The 
Lords alone had now been coerced ; hut might not 
the executive, and the entire legislature, at some 
future period, be forced to submit to the like coer- 
cion? Such apprehensions were not without justifi- 

' Ann. Bpg., 1S32, p. 169, et atq. ; Roebuck's Hist, of tlia 
MiniHtry, li, 288-2B7. 
' Boebuck'a Hilt- of the Whig Ministry, ii, 291, 2B7 ; Hhdb. 
SrdSer.. liii. ilii), June &t\\, VSa't, 
• CoaiU »ud CubmetB oi 'NWV. IM. o.u\ Wtto 
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cation from the immediate aspect of the times ; buc 
fm-ther experience has proved that the success of 
this popular measure was due, not only to the dan- 
gerous pressure of democracy, but to other causes 
not less material to successful agitation, — the in- 
herent justice of the measure itself, — the union of 
the middle and working classes, under the guidance 
of their natural leaders,— and the support of a strong 
parliamentary party, emhraeing the majority of one 
house, and a considerable minority in the other. 

At the very time when this popular excitement 
was raging in England, an agitation of a Agitiitioa 
different kind, and followed by results «p™i ot 
widely dissimilar, had been commenced in isaft-si. 
Ireland. Mr. O'Connell, emboldened by his suc- 
cessful advocacy of the Catholic claims, resumed the 
exciting and profitable arts of the demagogue; and 
urged the repeal of the legislative union of England 
and Ireland. But his new cause was one to which 
no agitation promised success. Not a statesman 
could be found to counsel the dismemberment of the 
empire. All political parties alike repudiated it : 
the press denounced it: the sense of the nation re- 
volted against it. Those who most deplored the 
wrongs and misgovemment of Ireland, foresaw no- 
thing but an aggravation of those evils, in the idle 
and factious cry for repeal. But Mr. O'Connell 
hoped, by demonstrations of physical force, ^^ ^.^^ _ 
to advance a cause which met with none of [^^'^ij' 
that moral support whicli is essential to bikuu™. 
success. On the 27th of December, 1830, '^''■*'- 
s procession of trades' uniuna \.\iioii^ \\\ft ^'ue,isX.% *A. 
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Dublin was prevented by a proclamation of the lord- 
lieutenant, under the Act for the suppressioii of dan- 
gerous assemhlies and associations in Ireland,' as 
threatening to the public peaee. An aaaociation waa 
then foi-med ' for the prevention of unlawful meet- 
ings : ' but again, the meeting of this body was pro- 
hibited by proclamation. Mr. O'Couneirs subtle and 
crafty mind quickly planned fresh devices to evade 
the act. First, to e.-;cape the meshea of the law 
Ufainst societies, he constituted himself the ' Pacifi- 
cator of Ireland,' and met his friends once a-week 
at a public breakfast, at Home's hotel. These meet- 
iii'Tg were also proclairoed illegal, under the act. 
Next, a number of societies were formed, with vari- 
ous names, but all having a common object. All 
these, — whatever their pretexts and devices, — were 
prohibited, 

Mr. O'Connell now resorted to public meetings, by 
(,.0on. which the acts of the lord-lieutenant were 
vl'ihou«','" <l«D'"i^'^^d 1^ tyrannical and unlawful : but 
'*"- he waa soon to quail before the law. On 

the ISth of January, 1831, he was apprehended and 
Imld to bail, with some of his associates, on infor- 
mations chari^ing him with having held various meet^ 
iiii;-8, in violation of the lord-lieut«nant's proclama- 
tion. True bills having been found against him, he 
pleaded not guilty to the first foui-teen counts, and 
put in demurrers to the others. But not being pre- 
(ured to argue the demurrers, he was permitted to 

' 10 Qeo. IV. 0, 1, by which the Cntholio Aaaiwiation had b«in 
s"|ipre9J«i {wpm, p. 213). It was in forc"' for one ytur fram 
JIIiin.*h ftih, 1839, acil uQlW the aiii ol liia lixevmaU 
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withdraw them, aud enter a pleji of not guilty. Thia 
plea, again, he soon afterwards withdrew, and pleaded 
guilty tfl the first foiui:een counts in the indictment ; 
when the attorney-general entered a iiolls prosequi 
on the remaining counts, which charged him with a 
conspiracy. So tame a aiibmission to the law, after 
intemperate defiance and denunciations, went far to 
discredit the character of the great agitator. He 
was, however, suffered to escape without punishment. 
He was never brought up for j udgment ; and the act 
of 1829, not having been renewed, expired at the 
end of the short session, in April 1831.' The repeal 
agitation was for a time repressed. Had its objects 
aud means been worthier, it would have met with 
more support. But the government, relying upon 
public opinion, had not shrunk from a prompt vin- 
dication of the law ; and men of every class and 
party, except the followers of Mr. O'Connell himself, 
condemned the vain political delusions, by which 
the Irish people had lieen disturbed. 

This baneful agitation, however, was renewed in 
184t), and continued, for some time, in npje„Bio( 
forms more dangerous and mischievous 13^11'' 
than ever. A Repeal Association was '""' 
formed with an extensive organisation of members, 
associates, and volunteers, and of officers designated 
as inspectors, repeal- ward ens, and collectors. By 
the agency of these officers, the repeal rent was 
collected, and repeal newspapere, tracts, poems 
songs, cards, and other devices disseminated among 

' Ann, Reg.. 1831, ch. i. ] Ham. Deb, [.IttU aaiW^ii■?4^>.,\»a^^. 
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the people. In 1843, many 'monster meeting!, 
assembled by Mr. O'Connell, were of the most 
threatening character. At Mullingar, upwards of 
Mayuth 100,000 people were collected to listen to 
'"^ . inflammatory speeches from the liberater.' 
On the Hill of Tara, where the rebels had been 
Am. iHb, defeated in 1 798, 250,000 people were said 
'"'■ te have assembled ' for the same purpose, 

These meetings, by their numbers and organisation, 
and by the order and discipline with which they 
were assembled and marshalled, assumed the form 
of military demonstrations. Menace and intimida- 
tion were plainly their object,~not political dis- 
cussion. The languajre of the liberator and his 
friends was designed to alienate the minds of the 
people from the English government and nation. 
Englishmen were designated as ' Saxons : ' their laws 
and rulers were denounced : Irishmen who submitted 
to the yoke were slaves and cowards. Justice was 
to be sought in arbitration courts, appointed by 
themselves, and not in the constituted tribmiala. 
To give battle to the English, was no uncommon 
theme of repeal oratory. ' If he had to go to battle,' 
20th, ^^^ O'Connell, at Eoscommon, ' he should 
lari. have the strong and steady tee-totallera 

with him ; the tee-total hands would play before 
tliem, and animate them in the time of peril : their 
wives and daughters, tlianking God for their sobriety, 
would be praying for their safety ; and he told them 

' Ana. Heg., 1843, p. 328, 231. 

' Ann. Reg., 1843, p. 231. Sniuo said even a miUion; Speodi of 
attorney-Beneral, Ibid., 18*4, p. 310. 
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there was not an army in the world tliat he would not 
fight, with hia tee-totallers. Yes, tee-totalism was 
the first Bure ground on which rested their hope of 
sweeping away Sason dominati on, and giving Ireland 
to the Irish.' ' This was not constitutional agitation, 
but disaffection and revolt. At length, a monster 
meeting having been announced to take o^g^, 
place at Clontarf, near Dublin, the govern- '*"' 
ment issued a proclamation ' to prevent it ; and by 
necessary military precautions, effectually arrested 
the dangerous demonstration. The exertions of the 
government were seconded by Mr. O'Connell him- 
self, who issued a notice abandoning the meeting, 
and used all his infiucnce to prevent the assembling 
of the repealers. 

This immediate danger having been averted, the 
government resolved to bring Mr. O'Connell j.,^ „, y,_ 
and his confederates to justice, for their £,d°"i,™'i^ 
defiance of the law; and on the 14th of i™"™**^ 
October, Mr. O'Connell, his son, and eight of hia 
friends were arrested and held to bail on charges of 
conspiracy, sedition, and the unlawful assembling 
of large numbers of persons for the purpose of ob- 
taiuing a repeal of the Union, by intimi- ^„, ,^j 
dation and the exhibition of physical force.' '*"" 

■ Ann. R^., 1B43, p. 23« ; IIM„ 1844. p. 336, tt teq. Trial of 
Hr, O'Connell ; gamming up of chief justice, &e. 

* The proclamation staled 'that ihe motives and ol'jecla of lli» 
perionB to be assembled thereat, are not the fair legal exercise of 
CODstitutional rights tuid privileges, but to bring iuto haired and con- 
tempt the government ADd constitution of the United Kiugdom, a* 
bj UiT established, and to aecompMeh aiterations in the lawa and 
coQxiitution of the realm, by intimidation, and the demonstration of 
pi. vs leal forcfl.' 

■ Ana. Beg., 1843, p. 237- 
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From this moment, Mr. O'Connell moderated hiH 

language, — abjured the use of the irritating term 
of ' SaxoD,' — exhurted hid followers to tranquillity 
and Bubmiasion ; and gave tokens of his readiness 
even to abandon the cause of repeal itself.' At 
length the trial was commenced : but, at the outset, 
Trinirom. ^ palnful incident, due to the peculiar 
"wfi^iii, condition of Ireland, deprived it of much 
itH4. p£ jj^ moral weight, and raised imputations 

of unfairness. The old feiid between Catholic and 
Protestant was the foundation of the repeal move- 
ment : it embittered every political struggle ; and 
notoriously interfered with the administration of 
justice. Xeither party expected justice from the 
other. And in this trial, eleven Catholics having 
been challenged by the crown, the jury was com- 
posed exclusively of Protestants. The leader of 
the Catholic party, — the man who had triumphed 
over Protestant ascendency, was to be tried by hia 
foes.* After a trial of twenty-five days, in which 
the proceedings of the agitators were fully disclosed, 
Mr, O'Connell was found guilty upon all, or parts of 
all, the counts of the indictment ; and the other 
defendants (except Father Tierney) on nearly all. 
mbtswii, ^^* O'Connell was sentenced to a year's 
'"**■ imprisonment, to pay a fine of 2,000^., and 

to give security for good behaviour for seven years. 
The other defendants were sentenced to somewhat 
lighter punishroents ; and Mr. Tiemey was not called 
up for judgment. 



i. 433 ; ki»i, !BS6, dit. 
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Mr. O'Connell waa now old, and in prison. Who 
cun wonder that he met with compassion Thowrftrf 
and sympathy ? His friends complained '""■ 
that he had been unfairly tried ; and the laiffulnesa 
of his conviction waa immediately questioned hy ii 
writ of error. Many who condemned the dangeroua 
excesses of the repeal agitation, remembered his 
former services to his country, — his towering genius, 
and rare endowments ; and grieved that such a man 
should he laid low. After four months' imprison- 
ment, however, the judgment of the court below 
was reversed by the House of Lords, on the writ of 
error, and the repealers weie once more at liberty. 
The liberator was borne from kis prison, in triumph, 
through the streets of Dublin. He waa received 
with tumultuous applause at meetings, where he 
atill promised a repeal of the Union : his rent con- 
tinued to be collected : but the agitation no longer 
threatened danger to the state. Even the mis- 
carriage of the prosecution favoured the cause of 
order. If one who had defied the government of 
England could yet rely upon the impartial equity 
of its highest coiu-t, where waa the injustice of the 
hated Saxon? And having escaped by technical 
errors in the indictment, and not by any 8hortcom.ings 
of the law itself, O'Connell was sensible that he could 
not again venture to transgress the bounds of lawful 
agitation. 

Henceforth the cause of repeal gradually languished 
and died out. Having no support but fac- Puinmof 
tH'US violence, working upon general dis- igiUH™. 
control;, and many social maladies,— it might, indeed, 
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Lave led to tumults, bloodshed, and civil war,— 
cnncimion n^ver to tbs Coercion of the governmenl 
BgiHOiSa, ^^"i legislature of England. Revived 
'""*" a few years later, by Mr. Smith O'Brien, 

Mr. smiih it again perished in an abortive and ridi- 
o'Biicn, culous insurrection.' 

During the repeal agitation in Ireland, other 
Qjj^gg combination a, in both countries, were not 
iDdB«. -without peril to the peace of society. In 

Ireland, CathoHcs and Protestants had long been 
opposed, like two hostile races ; ' and while the 
former had been struggling to throw off their civil 
disabilities, to lessen tlie burthen of tithes, to humble 
the Protestant Chui'ch, to enlarge their own influence, 
and lastly, to secure an absolute domination by cast 
ing off the Protestant legislature of the United 
Kingdom, — the latter had combined, with not less 
eameatneBS, to maintain that Protestant ascendency, 
which was assailed and endangered. So far back as 
1795, Orange societies had been established in Ire- 
land, and particularly in the north, where the popu- 
lation was chiefly Protestant. Early in the present 
century they were extended to England, and an 
active correspondence was maintained between the 
societies of the two kingdoms. As the agitation of 
the Catholics increased, the confederation expanded. 
Cliecked, for a time, in Ireland, together with the 
Catholic Association, by the Act of 1323, it assumed, 
in 182S, the imposing chaiacter of a national in- 
stitution. The Duke of Cumberland was inaugurated, 

' Ann. 
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in London, as grand master ; commiasiona and war- 
raata were made out under the great seal of the 
order: office-bearers were designated, in the lan- 
guage of royalty, as ' trusty and well-beloved : ' large 
subscriptions were collected ; and lodges founded in 
every part of the empire, whence delegates were 
sent to the grand lodge. Peers, members of the 
House of Commons, country gentlemen, magistrates, 
clergy, and officers in the army and navy, were the 
patrons and promoters of this organisation. The 
members were exclusively Protestants : they were 
admitted with a religious ceremony, and taught 
secret signs and pass-words.' In the following year, 
all the hopes of Orangemen were suddenly dashed, 
and the objects of the institution frustrated, by the 
surrender of the Protestant citadel, by the ministers 
of the crown. Hitherto their loyalty had scarcely 
been exceeded by their Protestant zeal : but now the 
violence and foUj of some of their most active, but 
least discreet members, brought imputations even 
upon their fidelity to the crown. Such men were 
possessed by the most extravjigant illusions. It was 
pretended that the Duke of Wellington was prepar- 
ing to seize upon the crown, as military dictator ; 
and idle plots were even fomented to set aside the 
succession of the Duke of Clarence, as insane, and 
the prospective claims of the infant Princess Victoria, 
as a female and a minor, in order that the Duke of 
Cumherland might reign, aa a Protestant monarch, 
over a Protestant people.' Treason lurked amid 
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their folUcB. Meanwhile, the organiflation was ex- 
tended uDtil it numbered 1,500 lodges comprising 
220,000 Orangemen in Ireland; and 381 lodges in 
Great Britain, with 140,000 members. There were 
thirty Orange lodges in the army at home, and many 
others in the colonies,' ■which bad been held without 
the knowledge of the commanding officers of regi- 
ments. 

Secret aa were the proceedings of the Grand 
phUb- Orange Society, the processions of its lodges 
S^riM. ^^ Ireland, and its extensive ramifications 
'*'*'' elsewhere, could not fail to aronse suBpicion 

and alarm; ajid at length, in 1835, the magnitude 
and dangerous character of the organisation were 
fully exposed by a committee of the House of Com- 
mons. It was shown to provoke animosities, to in- 
terfere with the administration of justice, and to 
endanger military discipline.' Mr. Hume urged the 
ormngB necessity of prompt measures for suppress- 
tbeMmT ing Orange and other secret associations 
ISM. among the soldiery ; and so fully was the 

case established, that the House concurred in an 
address to the king, praying him to suppress political 
societies in the army, and calling attention to the 
conduct of the Duke of Cumberland.' His Majesty 
promised his ready compliance.* The most inde- 
fensible part of the organisation was now condemned. 

' CommoDB' Rfport, 183-^. 3i.-iT.. ixvii.; Aon. Keg., 1633, cli^. 
lii.: Mftrtincau'B Hiat,, ii. 2Gfi-2Ta. 

' Keport, p. xnii. 

* Hans. Deb., 3rd Ser., xxx. 58, 9a, 266; Ann. Rpg., 1835. cbup. 
lii.; Comm. Journ., ic. 633. 

■ jbu., ass. 
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Early in the etisuing Bession, the discloaures of the 
committee being then complete, another ^^^^^ 
address was unanimously agreed to, pray- ^^^ 
ing the kiug to take meafiures for the effec- l^^^^rd, 
tual discouragement of Orange lodges, and 
generally of all political societies, excluding persona 
of different religions, and using secret signs and 
symbols, and acting by means of associated branches. 
Again the King asstured the House of his compliance.' 
His Majesty's answer having; been communicated to 
the Duke of Cumberland by the Home Secretary, 
his Royal Highness announced that he had already 
recommended the dissolution of Orange societies in 
Ireland, and would take measures to dissolve them 



Other societies have endeavoured to advance their 
cause by public discussions, and appeals to PecnUsrity 
their numbers and resolution. The Oraoge >ocieiieB. 
Association laboiured secretly to aiignient its numbers, 
and stimulate the ardour of its associates, by private 
intercourse and correspondence. Publicity is the 
very life of constitutional agitation ; but secrecy and 
covert action distinguished this anomalous institu- 
tion. Such peculiarities raised suspicions that men 
who shrank from appealing to public opinion, medi- 
tated a resort to force. It was too late to repef 
Catholic aggression and democracy by argument , 
but might they not, even yet, be resisted by the 
Bword?* That such designs were entertained by 

' Hans. DaU, 3rd Ser.. mi. 779, S70. 
> Add. Keg., 1836, p. 19, 

■ Mea Letlen of Cul. Faicicaa, Re-port of Committee, 183S, No. 
lOS, p. ivi. 



the leading Orangemen, few but their most rancor- 
ous enemies affected to believe : but it was plain 
tliat a prince of the blood, and the proudest nobles, 
— inflamed by political discontents, and associated 
with reckless and foolish men, — might become not 
less dangerous to the state, than the most vulgar 
tribunes of the people. 

Such were the failures of two great combinations, 
Anti- respectively representing the Catholics and 

AjuKiBtim. Protestants of Ireland, and their ancient 
feuds. While they were in dangerous conflict, 
another movement, — essentially differing from these 
in the sentiments frona which it sprang, and the 
means by which it was forwarded,— was brought to 
n successful issue. In 1833 the generous labours of 
the Anti-Slavery Association were consummated. 
The venerable leaders of the movement which had 
:;ondemned the slave-trade,' together with Mr. 
T'owell Buxton, and other younger associates, had 
revived the same agency, for attaining the abolition 
of slavery itself. Again were the moral and reli- 
gious feelings of the people Kuccessfully appealed 
to : again did the press, the pulpit, the platform, 
— petitions, addresses, and debates, stimulate and 
instruct the people. Again was public opinion per- 
suaded and convinced ; and again a noble cause was 
won, without violence, menace, or dictation.* 

Let us now turn to other combinations of this 
Tnmw period, formed by working men alone, with 
U.H. ' scarcely a leader from another class. Id 

' Supra, p. ]28. 

' Lifp of Wilberforee, t. \21-\n ,\6'i-\n\, fee. ■, t.5tiiof Sir Fowdl 
iftnioo, 12S, 2,)6, 311, Btci &jiii.5.e4.U'4'i,tfii-'iii.. 



Trades Unions, 

1834, the trades' UDions which had hitherto restricted 
their action to matters affecting the intereats of ope- 
ratives and their employers^ were suddenly impelled 
to a strong political demonstration. Sis labourers 
had been tried at Dorchester for adminis- rue nor. 
tering unlawful oaths, and were sentenced ubonrers. 
to transportation.' The unionists were persuaded 
that these men had been punished as an example to 
themselves: they had administered similar oaths, 
and were amenable to the same terrible law. Their 
leaders, therefore, resolved to demand the proceEBion 
recall of the Dorchester labourers ; and to nnLom, 
support their representations by an exhi- isw. 
bition of physical force. A petition to the king was 
accordingly prepared ; and a meeting of trades' 
unions was summoned to assemble at Copenhagen 
Fields on the 2lBt of April, and escort a deputation, 
by whom it was to be presented, to the Home Office. 
About 30,000 men assembled on that day, mar- 
shalled in their respective unions, and bearing em- 
blems of their several trades. After the meeting, 
they formed a procession and marched, in orderly 
aiu*ay, past Whitehall, to Kennington Common, 
while the deputation was left to its mission, at the 
Home Office. The leaders hoped to ovemwe the 
government by their numbers and union : but were 
quickly undeceived. The deputation presented 
themselves at the Home Office, and solicited the 
interview which Lord Melbourne had appointed: 

' Caarta &nd Cabinel 
Bnckingham Bija Chiitts 
dit^entiDg m* 
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but they were met by Mr. Phillips, the under-secre- 
tary, and acquainted that Lord Melbourne could not 
receive the petition presented in such a manner, nor 
admit them to his presence, attended, as they were, 
by 30,000 men. They retired, humbled and crest- 
fallen, — and half afraid to announce their discom- 
fiture at Kennington : they had failed in their 
mission, by reason of the very demonstration upon 
which they had rested their hopes of success, 

Meanwhile the procession passed onwards, without 
disturbance. The people gazed upon them as they 
passed, with mingled feelings of interest and pity, 
but with little apprehension. The streets were 
quiet : there were no signs of preparation to quell 
disorder : not a soldier was to be seen : even the 
police were in the background. Yet, during the 
previous night, the metropolis had been prepared as 
for a siege. The streets were commanded by uneeen 
artillery : the barracks and public ofHees were filled 
with soldiers under arms : large numbers of police 
and special constables were close at baud. Klot and 
outrage could have been crushed at a blow ; but 
neither sight nor sound was there, to betray distrust 
of the people, or provoke them to a collision with 
authority. To a goverument thus prepared, numbers 
were no menace ; they were peaceable, and were 
unmolested. The vast assemblage dispersed ; and a 
few days afterwards, a deputation, with the petition, 
was courteously received by Lord Melbourne.' It 
was a noble example of moderation and firmness on 

I ; Court and Caliiaetii of WiU. 
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the part of the executive, — worthy of imitation in 
all times. 

Soon after these events, a wider combination of 
working men was commenced, — the history Tin 

„ , , ,. , . OhnrtlBi, 

of which IS pregnant with political mstruc- 183T-«. 
tion. The origin of Chartism was due to dietresa 
and social discontents, rather than to political causes. 
Operatives were jealous of their employers, and dis- 
contented with their wages, and the high price of 
food; and between 1835 and 1839, many were 
working short time in the factories, or were wholly , 
out of employment. The recent introduction of the 
new poor law was also represented as an aggra- 
vation of their wrongs. Q'heir discontents were 
fomented, but their distresses not alleviated, by 
trades' unions. 

In 1838, they held vast torch-light meetings 
throughout Lancashire. They were ad- Torci|.|]_[|t 
dressed in language of frantic violence : """""e*- 
they were known to be collecting arms : factories 
were burned : tumults and insurrection were threat- 
ened. In November, the government desired the 
magistrates to give notice of the illegality nor.siBfl, 
of such meetings, and of their intention to "*^*- 
prevent them ; and in December, a proclamation 
was issued for that purpose.' 

Hitherto the Chartists had been little better than 
the Luddites of a foi-mer period. What- ,^^ 
ever their political objects, they were ob- p^?^ 
flcured by turbulence and a wild spirit of ^*"' 
' Add. Beg., 1839, p. 304 ; Carlyle'i 'I'nGt od Cbutiim; lil* o( 
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discontent, — to which hatred of capitalista soemed 
to be the chief incitement. But in 1838, the 
' People's Charter ' Waa agreed upon ; and a national 
petition read at numeroua meetings, in support of it.' 
Early iu 1839, a national oonvenhion of delegates 
from the working classes was established in London, 
whose views were explained in the monster nationail 
petition, signed by 1,250,000 persons, and presented 
to the House of Commons on the 14th of June.* 
It prayed for universal suffrage, vote by ballot, 
annual parliaments, the payment of members, and 
the abolition of their property qualification, — such 
being the five points of the people's charter. The 
members of the convention deprecated appeals to 
physical force ; and separated themselves, as far as 
possible, from those turbulent chartists who had 
preached, and sometinnes even practised, a different 
doctrine. Tlie petition was discussed with temper 
and moderation : but certainly with no signs of 
submission to the nunnhers and organisation of the 
petitioners.* 

While the political section of Chartists were ap- 
chartiBt pealing to Parliament for democratic re- 
tnrboioncs. form, their lawless associates, in the coun- 
try, were making the name of Chartista hateful to 
all classes of society. There were Chartist riots at 
Birmingham, at Sheffield, at Newcastle : contribu- 
tions were extorted from house to house by threats 

' Ann. Reg., 1838, Chron., p. 120. 

■ Hub. Deb., 3nl Ser.. ilHii. -222 ; Ann. Reg., 1839, p. 304. 

' .Tune 14th, July 12th. Hj-ns. Deb., 3rd Ser., nlviii, 222, zlii. 
220. A moliuD fur reteiring- it to a immmiltm w&s npgatiTMl bv ■ 
ni-vjorilj of ia9-Ay«B, 46 i N^es, 23S. 
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and violence ■ ihe services of the church were in- 
vaded by the intrusion of large bodies of Chartists. 
At. Home of their meetings, the proceedings bore a 
remarkable resemblance to those of 1819. At a 
great meeting at Kersal Moor, near Manchester, 
there were several female associations ; and in imi- 
tation of the election of legislatorial attorneys. 
Chartists were desired to attend every election ; 
iphen the members returned by show of hands, bein^ 
tlie true representatives of the people, would meet 
io London at a time to be appointed. Thousands 
of armed men attacked the town of New- juat^t 
port : but were repulsed with loss by the '''""'i*"- 
spirit of Mr, Phillippa, the mayor, and his brother 
magistrates, and the well-directed fire of a small file 
of troops. Three of their leaders, Frost., Williams, 
and Jones, were tried and transported for their 
share in this rebellious outrage.' Such excesses 
were clearly due to social disorganisation among the 
operatives, — to be met by commercial and social 
remedies, — rather than to political discontents, — 
to be cured by constitutional changes ; but being 
associated with political agitation, they disgraced a 
cause which, — even if unstained by crimes and out^ 
rage, — would have been utterly hopeless. 

The Chartists occupied the position of the demo- 
crats and radical reformers of 1793, 1817, weakn™ 
and 1819. Prior to 1830, reformers cU^"""* 
among the working classes had always de- sBttaiioo. 
manded universal suffrage and annual parliaments. 
No scheme less comprehensive embraced tlieir own 

kaa. Itpg., 1839, p. 3»? Chroc, 73, 132-101 
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tlaima to a share in the government of the country. 
But measures so democratic having been repudiated 
by the Whig party and the middle classes, the cause 
of reform had languished.' In 1830 the working 
classes, powerless alone, had formed an alliance with, 
the reform party and the middle classes ; and, waiving 
their own claims, had contributed to the passing of 
a measure which enfranchised every class but them- 
selves.* Now tliej were again alone In their agita- 
tion. Their numbers were greater, their knowledge 
advanced, and their organisation more extended ; 
but their hopes of forcing democracy upon Parlia- 
ment were not less desperate. Their predecessors in 
tlie caiise had been met by repression and coercion. 
Free from such restraints, the Chartists had to en- 
counter the moral force of public opinion, and the 
strength of a Parliament resting upon a wider basis 
of representation, and popular confidence. 

This agitation, however hopeless, was continued 
ohsrtiBt for several years ; and in 1848, the Hevo- 
A^'imh, liition in France inspired the Chartists 
""■ with new life. Eelying upon the public 

excitement, and their own numbers, they now hoped 
to estort from the fears of Parliament, what they 
had failed to obtain from its sympathies. A meet- 
ing was accordingly summoned to assemble on the 
10th of April, at Kennington Common, and carry a 
Chartist petition, pretending to bear the signatures 
of 5,000,000 persona, to the very doors of the House 
(jf Commons. The Chartist leaders seemed to have 
' Supii, Vol. L 402; Vol. n. 3fl7. ' Svjra, p. 30S, 
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forgotten the discomfiture of the trades' unions in 
1835 : but the government, profiting by the experi- 
ence of that memorable occasion, prepared to pro- 
tect Parliament from iutimidation, and the public 
peace from disturbance. 

On the 6th, a notice was issued declaring the pro- 
posed meeting criminal and illegal, — as p^^,,^ 
tending to excite terror and alarm ; and tLTgo'veni- 
the intention of repairing to ParHament, '""'" 
on pretence of presenting a petition, with exceasive 
numbers, unlawful, — and calling upon well-diaposed 
persons not to attend. At the same time, it was 
announced that the constitutional right of meeting 
to petition, and of presenting the petition, would be 
respected.' 

On the lOtb, the bridges, the Bank, the Tower, 
and the neighbourhood of Kennington .^^ ^ 
Common, were guarded bj horse, foot, and 0"°' -■''i™- 
artillery. Westminster Bridge, and the streets and 
approaches to the Houses of Parliament and public 
oESces, were commanded by tmseen ordnance. An 
overpowering military force, — vigilant, yet out of 
sight, — was ready for immediate action. The 
Houses of Parliament were filled with police; and 
the streets guarded by 1 70,000 special constables. 
The assembling of this latter force was the noblest 
example of the strength of a constitutionil govern- 
ment, to be found in history. The maintenance of 
peace and order was confided to the people them- 
Belves. All classes of society vied with one another 
' Ado. B«g. \iVi\ Chrou, p. b\. 
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in loyalty and courage. Nobles and gentlemen of 
faslii n, lawyers, merchantB, eclaolars, clergymen, 
t.radfamen, and operatives, hastened together to be 
Bwovn, and claina the privilege of bearing the con- 
Htabl" B staff, on this day of peril. The Chartists 
found themselves opposed not to their rulers only, 
but to the vast naoral and material force of English 
society. They might, indeed, be guilty of outrage ; 
but intimidation was beyond their power. 

The Chartists, proceeding from various parts of the 
Fniiumof town, at length assembled at Kenningt.on 
thenieetrng. Commou. A body of 150,000 men had 
been expected : not more than 25,000 attended, — 
tn whom may be added about 10,000 spectators, 
attracted by curiosity. Mr. Feargus O'Connor, their 
leader, being summoned to confer with Mr. Mayne, 
the Police Commissioner, was informed that the 
meeting would not be interfered with, if Mr 
O'Connor would engage for its peaceable character ; 
but that the procession to Westminster would be 
prevented by force. The disconcerted Chartists 
found all their proceedings a mockery. The meet- 
ing, having been assenobled for the sake of the pro- 
cession, was now without an object, and soon broke 
up in confusion. To attempt a procession was 
wholly out of the question. The Chartiata were on 
the wrong side of tbe river, and completely en- 
trapped. Even the departing crowds were inteiv 
cepted and dispersed on their arrival at the bridges, 
BO as to prevent a dangerous re-union on the othei 
side. Torrents of rain opportunely completed theii 
dispersion; and in the afternoon the streets were 
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deserted. Not a trace was left of the recent es- 
citement.' 

Diacomfiture pursued thia petition, even into the 
House of Commons. It was numerously sipnato™ 
signed, beyond all example : but Mr. p^ition. 
O'Connor, in presenting it, affirmed that it bore 
5,706,000 signatures. A few days afterwards, the ■ 
real number was ascertained to be 1,900,000,— of 
which many were in the same handwriting, and 
others fictitious, jocose, and impertinent. The vast 
numbers who had signed thia petition, earnestly and 
in good faith, entitled it to respect : but the exag- 
geration, levity, and carelessness of its promoters 
brought upon it discredit and ridicule.' The failure 
of the Chartist agitation was another example of 
the hopelessopss of a cauae not supported by a par- 
liLimentary party, — by enlightened opinion, — and by 
the co-operation of several classes of society. 

The last political agitation which remains to be 
described was essentially different in its Aid-com. 
objects, incidents, character, and result, i^^^*"*""- 
The ' Anti-Corn-Law League ' affords the most re- 
markable example in our history, of a great cause 
won against powerful interests and prejudice, by the 
overpowering force of reason and public opinion. 
When the League was formed in 1838, both Houses 
of Parliament, the first statesmen of all parties, and 
tlie landlords and farmers throughout the country, 



' Am. Reg., 18 
April, 1848;Peri( 
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firmly iipbeld the protective duties upon com ; while 
merchants, manufacturers, traders, and the iubabi- 
tiints of towns, were generally indifferent to th« 
cause of free trade. The parliamentaiy advocates 
of free trade in com, led by Mr. Poulett Thomson 
and Mr. Charles ViUiers, had already exhausted the 
resources of political science, in support and illus- 
tration of this measure. Their party was respect- 
able in numbers, in talent, and political infiuence; 
and was slowly gathering strength. It was supported, 
in the country, by many political philosophers, by 
thoughtful writers in the press, and by a few fer- 
seeing merchants and manufacturers : but the impulse 
of a popular movement, and public conviction, was 
wanting. This it became the mission of the Anti- 
Com-Law League to create. 

This association at once seized upon all the means 
itsorgmi- ^y which, in a free country, public opinion 
mion. jjjg^y ^ acted upon. Free-trade newspapers, 
pamphlets, and tracts were circulated with extraor- 
dinary industry and perseverance. The leaders of 
the League, and, above all, Mr, Cobden, addressed 
meetings, in every part of the coimtry, in language 
calculated at once to instruct tlie public mind in the 
true principles of free trade, and to impress upon 
the people the vital importance of those principles 
to the interests of the whole community. Delegates, 
from all parts of England, were assembled at 
Westminster,' Manchester, and elsewhere, who con- 
ferred with ministers, and members of Parliament.* 

' PrtQtice'e History of tha Auli-Cotn-LBW Lwigue, i. 101. lOJ, 
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Tr, ISia, they numbered nearly 1,600.' In London, 
Drory l-ane and Covent Grarden theatres were 
borrowed from the drama, and converted into arenas 
for political discussion, where crowded audiences 
listened with earnest, and often passionate, attention, 
to the stirring oratory of the corn-law repealers. In 
country towns, these intrepid advocates even under- 
took to convert farmers to the doctrines of free 
trade; and were ready to break a lance with all 
comers, in the town-hall or com exchange. The 
whole country was awakened by the masterly logic 
and illustration of Mr. Cobden, and the rigorous 
eloquence of Mr. Bright, Religion was pressed 
into the service of this wide-spread agitation. Con- 
feiences of ministers were held at Manchester, 
Carnarvon, and Edinburgh, where the corn laws 
were denounced as sinful restraints upon the bounty 
of the Almighty ; and the clergy of all denomina- 
tions were exhorted to use the persuasions of the 
pulpit, and every influence of their sacred calling, 
in the cause.' Even the eympatbiea of the fair sex 
were enlisted in the agita.tion, by the gaieties and 
excitement of free-trade bazaars.' Large subscrip- 
tions were raised, which enabled the League to sup- 
port a numerous staff of agents, who everywhere 
collected and disseminated information upon the 
operation .of the com laws ; and encouj'aged the pre- 
paration of petitions. 

By these means public opinion was rapidly in- 
Btnicted, and won over to the cause of free trade in 
com. But Parliament and the constituencies were 
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Etill to br overcome. Parli&meQt m£ addrened iB 
petitioQB &om neftrU eTejT parish ; sod notliiiig ms 
left tmdoDe, that debater and dividons could acasat- 
plieh withio it« walls. The constitueDcies ireie ^ 
UM. pealed to, at every election, on Itdialf of 

free-trade candidates: the registratioD was diligently 
vatched ; and bo pains vere spered to add &ee-tiade 
votere to the register. Xor did the League stop 
here: hut finding that, with all their efibrts, the 
(onstituencies were still opposed to them, they 
resorted to an extensive creation of votes by means 
of 408. freeholds, purchased by the working clasaes.' 
Never had pohtical organisation been so complete. 
lunena. The circumstances of the time &voured its 
efforts; and in 1846, the protective com law, — 
with which the most powerful interests in the stste 
were connected, — -was unconditionally, and for ever 
abandoned. There had been great pressure fix>m 
without, but no turbulence. Strong feelings had 
been aroused In the exciting struggle: landlords 
had been denounced : class exasperated against 
class : Parliament approached in a spirit of dicta- 
tion. Impetuous orators, heated in the cause, had 
breathed words of fire : promises of cheap bread to 
hungry men, and complaints that it was denied 
fbem, were full of peril: but this vast organisation 
was never discredited by acts of violence or lawless- 
ness. The leaders had triumphed in a great popular 
caupe, without the least taint of eedition. 

' Prenticf's Hiat. 
Ilh. 4]ll; ii. lOS, 2 
Kfg., 1813, IBlt. 
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This movemont ha,d eojoyed every condition of 
success. The cause itself appealed alike to 0,0,^5^ 
the reaBon and judgment of thinking men, •^™*- 
and to the interests and passions of the multitude : 
it had the essential b;isis of Parliamentary support ; 
and it united, for a commoii object, the employers 
of labour and the working classes. The latter con- 
dition mainly ensured its success. Manufacturers 
foresaw, in free trade, an indefinite extension of the 
productive energies of the country ; operatives hoped 
for cheap bread, higher wages, and more constant 
employment. These two ^laases, while suffering 
from the commercial stagnation of past years, had 
been estranged and hostile. Trades' unions and 
chartism bad widened the breach between them ; 
but they now worked heartily together, in advancing 
a measure which promised advantage to them all. 

The history of the League yet furnishes another 
lesson. It was permitted to survive its ^^ 
triumph;' and such is the love of free- £^'J" 
dom which animates Englishmen, that no »^'™'*''- 
sooner had its mission been accomplished, than men 
who had laboured with it, became jealous of its 
power, and dreaded its dictation. Its influence 
rapidly declined ; and at length it became unpopu- 
lar, even in its own strongholds. 

In reviewing the history of political agitation, we 
cannot be blind to the perils which have EBrtowof 
sometimes threatened the state. We have •^ama,. 
observed fierce antagonism between the people and 
their rulers, — evil passions and turbulence, — claw 
divided against class, — associations overbeaiing the 

' It WHS dissolved in July 1 848 : nae Cobden's Spe«diea, \, 'i«l -, 

t its orsaniulJDD irai mulntiuned foe otbec ^ar^v«E«. 
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councils of Parliament, — and large bodies of aubjeett 
e^alticg themselves into the very seat of govern- 
ment. Such have been the storma of the political 
atmosphere, which, in a free state, alternate with 
the calms and light breezes of public opinion ; and 
statesmen have learned to calculate their force and 
direction. There have been fears and dangers i bnt 
popular discontents have been dissipated ; wrongs 
have been redressed ; and public liberties established, 
without revolution ; while popular violence and in- 
timidation have been overborne, by the combined 
force of government and society. And what have 
been the results of agitation upon the legislation of 
the country ? Not a measure has been forced upon 
Parliament, which the calm judgment of a later 
time has not since approved: not an agitation has 
failed, which posterity has not condemned. The 
abolition of the slave trade and slavery, Catholic 
emancipation, parliamentary reform, and the repeal 
of the com laws, were the fruits of successful agita- 
tion, — the repeal of the Union, and chartism, cou- 
Hpicuous examples of failure. 

But it may be asked, is agitation to be the normal 
condition of the state ? ha^ the people to be ever 
combining, and the government now resisting, and 
now yielding to, their pressiu-e ? Is constitutional 
government to be worked with this perpetual wear 
and tear, — this straining and wrenching of its very 
framework ? We fervently hope not. The struggles 
we have narrated, marked the transition from old to 
new principles of government, — from exclusion, re- 
jHvssion, and distrust, to comprehension, sympathy. 
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and confidence. Farliautent, yielding slowly to tlie 
expansive energies of society, waa stirred and shaken 
by their upheavings. But with a free and instructed 
press, a wider represeatation, and a Parliament 
enjoying tiie general cunfidence of the people, — 
agitation has nearly lost its fulcrum. Should Par- 
liament, however, oppose itself to the progressive 
impulses of another generation, let it study well the 
history of the past ; and discern the signs of a pres- 
sure from without, which may not wisely be resisted. 
Let it reflect upon the wise maxim of Macaulay : 
' the true secret of the power of agitators is the 
obstinacy of rulers ; and liberal governments make a 
moderate people.' ' 

The development of free institutions, and the 
entire recognition of liberty of opinion, Aitcmi 
have wrought an essential change in the eoTem- 
relations of the government and the people, tbepwpip. 
Mutual confidence has succeeded to mutual distrust. 
They act in concert, instead of opposition ; and 
share, with one another, the cares and responsibility 
of state affairs. If the power and independence of 
ministers are sometimes impaired by the necessity 
of admitting the whole people to their councils, — 
their position is more often fortified by public ap- 
probation. Free discussion aids them in all their 
deliberations : the first intellecta of the couuuy 
counsel them : the good sense of the people 
atrengtheuB their convictions. If they judge rightly, 
they may rely with confidence on public opinion ; 

' Speech on Befonu Bill, Sth July, 1831: Huia. Deb., 3nl 8ar., 
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Bod even if they err, bo prompt is popular criticism, 
that they may yet have time to repair their error. 
'J'he people having advanced in enlightenment aa 
well aa in freedom, their judgment has become more 
discriminating, and leas capricio;i3, than in former 
times. To wise rulers, therefore, government has 
become less difficult. It has been their aim to 
satisfy the enlightened judgment of the wh.ole com- 
munity, freely expressed, and readily interpreted. 
To read it rightly, — to cherish sentiments in ad- 
vance of it, rather than to halt and falter behind 
it, — has become the first ofQce of a succegsful states- 

What theory of a free state can transcend this 
concnmnt gradual development of freedom, — in which 
'^mi^Jlni '^^ power of the people has increased with 
^^"in their capacity for self-government ? It is 
thoptojiie. ^jjjg rpmarkable condition that haa distin- 
guished English freedom from democracy. Public 
opinion is expressed, not by the clamorous chorus of 
the multitude : but by the measured voices of all 
classes, parties, and interests. It is declared by 
the press, the exchange, the market, the club, and 
society at large. It is subject to as many checks 
and balances as the constitution itself ; and repre- 
sents the national intelligence, rather than the 
popular wilL 
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